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We have many thousards of salesmen directly and indirectly promoting the sales of 
Sapolio. A few words of suggestion and of encouragement, mexnt for those in our direct 
employ, may interest the wider circle, which includes 3,500 wholesalers, 21,000 of their 
Salesmen, 150,000 retail dealers, their 300,000 clerks, and the milli of 4 keepers who 
ase Sapolio and d it to their friends. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO 
SALESMEN @#& Sapolio 


Talk CLEANLINESS —Constantly keep before those whom*.you 
approach the'relation which cleanliness bears‘to Life. Health, hap- 
piness, success largely depend upon it. Self-respect dwells not in 
dirty houses with careless people. The first commandment of 
social life is: ««Be Clean.” 


Talk CHEERFULLY — You represent a good article — offer it 
with a confident smile. The great public are our friends. Success 
can afford to smile. Leave despondency and complaints about the 
weather, dull times and reluctant buyers, to the peddlers of imita- 
tions and cheap substitutes. It is hard work for them to «reflect 
a shining countenance.”’ Tell the storekeeper that it is a good rule 
never to buy goods from a grumbiing salesman —his discontent 
advertises the fact that his wares do not sell readily. 


Talk FAIR PRICES —The best stores Will be your best cus- 
tomers, because they are themselves clean. The ‘grocer who keeps 
dirt down can keep his prices up. Many a dealer buries his profits 
under the dust in his store, and then vainly tries to keep up his 
trade by selling cheaper goods. 








Talk ECONOMY — Less waste is our greatest national need. 
Cheapness is rarely economy. Our ancestors left us solid old fur- 
niture because there were no cheap instalment systems in their 
days. Sapolio may cost a trifle more than cheap substitutes, 
but it outlasts them. 





Talk CONFIDENYLY — Every sensible dealer keeps Sapolio in 
stock. The public prefers honest, well-known goods. Urge the 
grocer not to load his shelves with experiments, and to listen to 
no suggestions that he can substitute anything for Sapolio — it is 
a losing game. He will not do it if he respects himself — he will 
not do it if he wants the respect of his customers. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 
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The Chef 


says he can make a thousand dainty and delicious dishes out of 
SHREDDED WHEAT—»o wide and varied are its culinary uses. 


But you don’t need a Chef for Shredded Wheat. For break- 
fast simply heat the Biscuit in an oven to restore crispness, then 
pour hot milk over it. This brings out the delicious aroma of 
the baked wheat, making it more palatable and appetizing. Then 
add a little cream and a dash of salt. 

SHREDDED WHEAT contains all the muscle-building, 
brain-making material in the whole wheat made digestable by 
steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 

A FOOD TO GROW ON, TO WORK ON, TO LIVE ON. 
A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT with hot or cold milk or cream 
will supply the energy for a whole day’s work. TRISCUIT is the same as the 


Biscuit except that it is compressed into a wafer and is used as a TOAST for 
any meal, instead of white flour bread. At all grocers. 


NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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EVERY BOTTLE OF GENUINE 


COATES PLYMOUTH GIN 


BEARS THIS LABEL 
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JAMES BUCHANAN &CO. LTD. 


29 BROADWAY, NY. 


ARTHUR J.BILLIN U.S. MGR. 
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Sthe entire aim and purpose of the makers of Ba fa Spirite Corsets is 
to provide each woman with the corset best adapted fo her figures 




















NEWEST CREATIONS FROM 



































__FORTHE WOMAN OF FASHION Bi | 




















The selection of a corset intimately suited to the figure must be- 
made before any other feature of artistic dress can be considered, 
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HARPER’S LATEST FICTION 
THE MYSTICS By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Romance and mystery are delightfully mingled throughout. ‘The tale has the same 
persistent excitement and breathless fascination which marked the author’s earlier 
work—‘‘The Masquerader.”’ Illustrated. Price $1.25 


SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET By Edwin Lefevre 


By the author of ‘‘Wall Street Stories.’’ It has remained for Mr. Lefévre to write the 
first real novel of Wall Street life, fully describing the ‘‘wheels within wheels’’ of the 
exciting stock-market game. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE GIANT'S STRENGTH By Basil King 


The romance of the daughter of an American multi-millionaire who falls in love 
with a portrait painter whose family fortunes have been wrecked by the heroine’s 


father. Price $1.50 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


A delightful heroine of New England parentage; an unusual plot which hinges on a 
youthful marriage that is never revealed; scenes of village life—pathos and humor— 
all make up a story of unflagging interest. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE PRINCESS By Margaret Potter 


That wonderful woman, Princess Catherine, is the central figure. Her dissolute hus- 
band, the Grand-Duke Dmitri, and her son, the dashing young Constantine, play 
antagonizing parts in a daring plot of intrigue. Price $1.50 








INTERESTING AND INFORMING BOOKS 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE By Mark Twain 


The most serious and extended criticism of the subject that has vet been made. 
Illustrated. Price $1.75 


THE AMERICAN SCENE By Henry James 


Mr. James’ impressions of America on revisiting his native land after twenty-five wears absence. 
Price $3.00 net 


NATURE'S CRAFTSMEN By Henry C. McCook, D. D., Sc. D., LL. D. 


An entertaining book about the picturesque in insect life, pointing out unsuspected marvels at 





our very doors. Ilustrated. Price $2.00 net 
THE SUBSTANCE OF- FAITH By Sir Oliver Lodge, Sc. D., LL. D. 

An exposition of what may be termed the “new thought” in religion addressed especially to 

those who have become confused in the flood of modern criticism Price $1. 00 net 


FRIENDLY STARS By Martha Evans Martin 


How to learn, without a telescope, all that is most interesting about the star 
; With diagrams. Price $1.25 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK 
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‘‘Mr. Nicholson has a happy knack 
of entrapping the wariest old reader; 
and his hero and heroine can always be 
relied upon to be thoroughly up-to-date 
and charming.’’—Vew York Globe. 


‘*The Port of Missing Men’ promises 
to be fully as successful as the book 
with the name suggestive of numerous 
tallow dips.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


“Mr. Nicholson has written several 
very readable novels. One thinks that 
‘The Port of Missing Men’ is by far 
his most interesting book.’’—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Illustrated by C. F. Underwood 


12mo, $1.50 Postpaid 


Che HOUSE 
Pa 
THOUSAND 
CANDLES 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Publishers 
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When You Buy a Car 
Buy One That Has a 


Proven Record: Buy a 


Type “H," 30-35 H. P.,\7-Passenger Touring Car, $4,000. 


BECAUSE the 1906 Type “F” proved in every instance 
that for economy of operation, for actual miles travel- 
ed, and for low cost of maintenance and repairs—it 
stood alone. 


BECAUSE the 1907 Type “H” is in all important es- 
sentials an exact counterpart of the 19% 6 type “F”—but 
refined, bettered and brought to the highest notch of 
efficiency and standing up qualities, 


BECAUSE it has never failed to make good in the past— 
and won’t fail youin the future. The engineering and 
manufacturing organization responsible be the Cleve- 


land makes this a certainty, : 
BECAUSE you won’t have ignition troubles—Our low 


tension make and break ignition with imported Simms- 
Bosch Magneto eliminates them absolutely. 


BECAUSE the Cleveland is sheolutely neleciess—powse- 
ful on long hard hills, and through sand and mud— 
speedy—luxurious—and brings down the cost of gaso- 
line and tires. 


Have You Seen the Cleveland Speed Car ? 


Let our nearest representative show you the Cleve- 
land. Write for the 1907 catalogue. It contains Walter 
Hale’s fascinating illustrated article describing his recent 
motoring trip from Gibraltar to Normandy. 





Every 1907 Cleveland will have on the 
front of the radiator the new Cleveland 
emblem—a green cross of enamel on a field 
of gold within a red circle, 

On the road—look for the Cleveland 
Cross and you will know that ‘‘The Car 
Without a Weak Spot”’ is passing! 


THE CLEVELAND MOTOR CAR CO, 


Dep’t No. O Cleveland, Ohio 
OHICAGO BRANCH: 1470 Michigan Ave, 











Distributors 
New York, E. B. GALLAHER, 228-230 W. 58th St. 
General Eastern Distributor 

BOSTON, Butler Motor Car Co., 998 Boylston St, 
PHILADELPHIA, Girard Motor Car Co., 236 North Broad St. 
WASHINGTON , D.C., Dupont 1 Co., 2020 M Bt., N. W. 
PITTSBURG, Colonial Automobile Co., 5618-20 Walnut &t. 

NEW 0 Orescent City Automobile Co., 217 South Ram- 


part Bt. 

80. CALIFORNIA, Lord Motor Car Co., 1044 South Main Bt,, 
es . 

NO, CALIFORNIA, J. W. Leavitt & Co., 441 Golden Gate Ave., 


San Frencisco, Cal. 
MEXIOO, F dez 8 & Stevens, Guadalaj: Jalisco, 
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SPEEDODOMETER 


An Instrument of Precision 








VAGUENESS plays no part. in its 
operation. Under all conditions of the 
road, uphill and down, over “bumps” 
and through mire, from one mile to 
seventy-five, the hand points, without 
vibration, to the exact speed, and this 
condition prevails whether the instru- 
ment has been in service for one day or 
several years. It is known as the one 
“dependable” indicator. 


Let us send you all 
the interesting de- 
tails. Write for our 
free booklet. 


WINCHESTER 


Speedodometer Co., 
1553 B’way, New York 


ees 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 
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Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 


and Bathing Grounds. 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 


Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 


Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 


AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 


Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms, 


American and European Plan. 


Our Motto—“‘Service and Comfort.” 


Send for Booklet and Rates 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 
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The Victorious 








Order at once if you desire 
an early delivery 





Luxuriously Appointed Bodies by the Best Makers of Europe and America 


It is not always speed, but consistent speed, and more 
particularly durability, that makes an automobile practicable. 
Look over some of the international events. The Victorious 
Darracq has won over all the world’s products, making the Darracq 
not only the fastest but the most durable and cheapest high grade 
imported car on the market. Send to us for the proofs of the 
above statements. We will send you the complete records of the 
Darracq for the several years past. For simplicity of mechanism, 
reliability, style of finish, comfortable proportions of tonneau, 
consistency of speed, easy handling and ability to stand the tests 
of the hardest roads, the Darracq stands alone in the world. 
Place your order now for the 1907 six cylinder model Darracg 
to insure prompt delivery. 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, .7UutStnPoee 
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Success is not gained by spasmodic effort but by systematic achievement. 
The record of THE MAXWELL since its introduction in 1904 has been an unbroken chain of 
victories won in open competition and in motoring events of national importance. i 
1905 THE MAXWELL made a perfect score on the Glidden Tour. & 

THE MAXWELL was the winner of the ‘‘climb to the clouds’’ contest up Mt. Washing- | 
ton, won over all cars costing $2000 and under. 


1906 THE MAXWELL was the winner of the Deming Trophy on the Glidden Tour. (The it 
Maxwell runabout, used as a pilot car, was the only car serving in that capacity to 
finish. ) 


1907 THE MAXWELL is the holder of the world’s 3000 mile non-stop record. 
THE MAXWELL, in the first official denatured alcohol test, New York to Boston, 
January 28-31, under the severest conditions, finished in perfect condition. 
The ease of operation and economy of maintenance has long made THE MAXWELL the most pop- y 
ular car among the 4500 owners who do their own driving. Send for THE MAXWELL catalogue 
which is a complete treatise on motor car construction; free on request to Dept, 20. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE | 
MOTOR COMPANY 


Pawtucket Main plant, South Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. Chicago 
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ROGERS BROS.” 


The designs bearing this well-known 
trade mark are noted for the beauty, style, finish and qualities of 
endurance that make desirable silverplate. 

Sold by all leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “ D-2,” showing latest patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. (International Silver Co., Successor) 
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elated Ce, 
Tires 


Reign Supreme! 











It takes three months’ time, the best rubber, infinite care, and the most skilful workman- 
ship, to manufacture Michelin Tires, the standard of the world for strength, staying power 
and dependability. 

Road races test the endurance of tires. Michelin Tires Win Every Important Race. 

In 1907 International Races both in France and in America Michelin Tires will be used by 


Panhard & Levassor Renault-Freres Clement-Bayard 
DeDietrich  F.I1.A.T. Darracqg Itala 


Handled Exclusivel 31-32 West 3ist St. 
in Amie by E. Lamberjack & Company, Inc. *A. Vor cis 
Sole American Representatives of Michelin et Cie., Clermont. Ferrand. France 
Michelin Tire Distributors are: For New England, including Connecticut: Leon Rubay, 226 Columbus Ave., Boston. Mass.. and 140 
est 38th St., New York City. For New Jersey: Michelin Tire Agency, J. S. Grifin, Manager, 68 Hal sey St., Newark, 7 J. 
cor Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvama: Michelin Tire Agency. J. L. Keir, Manager, 310 North Broad St., Philadel 
For Pittsburg and Western Pennsylvania: Michelin Tire Agency, J. J — Manager, ~~ Centre Ave., E_E., Pit 
For Buffalo and Western New York: Michelin Tire Agency, J. W. Henry, Manager, 226 Broadway. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago and Central West: Franco-American Auto & Supply Co., 1404 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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* Edwin L. Sabin. 





in the soothing influences of the lofty peaks; who believes 
to all that is best in 
recreation that means red blood. Printed wholly on 
$2.00; usually 15 cents a copy, but 25 cents a copy for double numbers. 
Charles Frederick Holder, one of the best authori- | who knows more about dogs than any other man in 
CIFIC, by Allen Henry Wright. 


The Red-Blood Man 
in all clean, healthful, outdoor life, is the 
man to whom RECREATION will 
appeal with a force that 
A is irresistible. 
Hunting, Fishing, Motor- 
coated paper, pages 10x 14 inches, with authoritative and attractive text and illus- 
A Few of the Good Things in April Recreation 

ties and most interesting writers of the age. America. 

THE TIRE PROBLEM OF THE AUTO- 


The man who believes in the green fields, the charm of the silvery stream, 

Devoted | 10 

ing, Boating, Golfing, and to all other 

trations. There are more than 100 fine pictures in the April number. Yearly, 
A remarkable article on TARPON FISHING by | THE KENNEL is taken care of by James Watson, 
ON A MOUNTAIN COW RANCH, by RACING SMALL YACHTS ON THE PA- 
SALT WATER FISHING, by John Harring- | MOBILIST, by Hiram P. Maxim. 


ton Keene, who knows the subject thoroughly. AMERICA, THE NATION OF MARKS- 


MOTORING IN OLD FLANDERS, an article | MEN, by Annie Oakley. 
of immense value to automobilists written by Henry W. DIFFERENT DEGREES OF DUCK 
Wack, who toured the section he writes about. |; HUNTING, by Charles H. Morton. 


Then there are a dozen or more other articles on every phase of clean outdoor life and recreation. You can only 
appreciate April Recreation after seeing it. 


A SPLENDID COMBINATION OFFER 


By special arrangements with the publishers of Burr McIntosh Monthly, which is described 
on the opposite page, we are able to make the really remarkable subscription offer of one full 
year’s subscription to that magazine ($3.00) and one full year's subscription to Recreation 
($2.00), both for only $3.50, regular price, $5.00. The magazines may go to different 
addresses if desired, anywhere in the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico or Mexico. Foreign 
postage, including Canada, on each magazine, $1.00 extra. 


Just to Get Acquainted 


We will send you RECREATION each month for eight months, April to November, 1907, inclusive, for just 
$1.00, and, if you don’t like the April number when you get it, tell us so, and we will return your dollar. If you 
want to examine RECREATION before accepting this offer, buy the April number of your newsdealer, or send 


15 cents to us for it. 


Address RECREATION, B-4 West 22d Street, New York 
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Why You Ought to Know 


The Burr Melntosh 
Monthly 


It is the magazine that is different and is 
conceded to be the most beautiful maga- 
zine in the world. 


It is essentially a magazine that appeals to people 
of refinement and culture, to people who appreciate 
the best in fine illustrations presented in an unusual 
manner. 


SUPERB WORKS OF ART 
IN EVERY NUMBER 


Each issue contains a number of artistic subjects printed on one 4 
plate paper, in splendid color effects, and inserted at intervals 
throughout the magazine. _In addition to these special subjects in 
colors, there is an art supplement devoted to the reproduction of 
the best works of the old masters, or of modern artists, the subject 
of the April supplement being work from the Photo—Secession. 
This portion is ee printed in an art tone ink of special shade, 
producing a result that experts term “remarkable.” 

The balance of the magazine is printed in sepia double tone 
inks on fine enamel paper in the highest perfection of the 
printer’s art. The entire magazine is bound with silk cord of 
a color harmonizing with the color scheme of the cover. 


EVERY PICTURE IS WORTHY A FRAME 


and YOU will find more than enough choice pictures in every num- 
ber of the Burr McIntosh Monthly to add a charm to any room 
in your home by framing them in our exquisite and dainty frames of Japanese Wood Veneer. Read carefully our offer 
No. | below which gives you an opportunity to try these frames without cost to you for the frames. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, APRIL, 1907 


Celebrating the beginning of the fifth year of the BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY,-the April ber just published 
is unusually attractive. The cover design, shown above in miniature, is from the painting ‘‘The Mirror,’’ by the 
celebrated artist Mr. George R. Barse, Jr.. member of the National Academy of Design and other societies of 
famous artists. It is reproduced with faithful accuracy and is a striking work of art. 


A PLEA FOR THE PHILIPPINES. By Burr Mcintosh 


A feature of the literary portion of the April number is an interesting article by Mr. McIntosh, being a candid opinion 
of the present conditions in our Eastern possessions. Mr. McIntosh quemaeaiel Secretary Taft on his trip to the Orient 
as staff photographer, and his interesting story will be illustrated by heretofore unpublished photographs. 

In addition to the special features mentioned, the April number contains a wealth of exquisite portraits of celebrities 
and unusual landscapes and several literary features of more than ordinary interest. 


THREE SPECIAL AND VERY LIBERAL OFFERS 


No. 1.—The Burr McIntosh Monthly is 25 cents a copy, except the double Christmas numbers, which are always 50 
cents a copy. If you will send us $3.00 to the address bel w for a twelve months’ subscription to begin with the April 
number, we will send you free the March, 1907, number, the double Christmas, 1906, number, and six of our 
Japanese Wood Veneer frames, value $4.35. 
2.—By special arrangement with the publishers of Recreation, which ts described on the opposite page, we are able to offer one 
vear subscription to that magazine ($2.00) and one full year subscription to Burr McIntosh Monthly ($3.00) BOTH for only 
50, value $4.00 The magazines may go to different addresses anywhere in the United States if desired 
No. 3.—If you prefer to know a little more about the Burr McIntosh Monthly before subscribing for a full year send us 
$1.00 and we will send you the March,April, May, June, July, 1907, numbers and the Christmas, 1906, number, value $1.75. 
Should you wish to examine The Burr McIntosh Monthly before accepting this offer, buy the April number of your newsdealer, or, 
he 1s out of it, send 25 cents tous for it. It is a purchase you will never regret 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, B-4 West 22d Street, New York 
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If you earn less than $25 per week | can DOUBLE. your 
salary or income by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising 

One ‘oadente fills a $10,000 place, another $7,000, and 
any number earn from $1,500 to $3,000. The official head of 
the advertising department of the City of Troy a year ago was a 

ator. 

These are mere examples of ibilities awaiting Powell 

adeaes, sad the denand from odvertioers for their services is 
Fou ES greater than in any previous year. 

‘ — of Instruction by Mail is the only one in existence 
that has the hearty endorsement of the great experts and pub- 
lishers, and | am anxious to send my Prospectus and "Net Re- 
sults," together with the most remarkable fac-simile proof ever 
given in the history of cor . if you are in- 


terested. ply address me 
GEORGE H. POWELL, 409 Metropolitan Annex, New York 


BE A_ NURSE 








You 
CAN 


may become independent and in a short time be 
a posit on to earn fiom 815 to $80 per week ina 
pleasant profession |) our simple home study course, 
requiring small expense and a part of your spare 
ime each day. Our sehool is the oldest in America, 
and is affiliate ith one of thelargest hospitals in 
this city Our ical Staff has entire charge of 
are men of long experience “. ST aes ie nets 
ians and a itz oti t 00k 
‘AG ry ry OI, “eo HOOL 
ST., CHICAGO ILL. 


B 
all ce e an 


te’ ) ng Sent fre ci Cc 
OF NU esING 1200-46 VAN BL REN 


eo age Romener, Me. 
al. chitectural or 
Metal Pattern Drafts- 
Y incur no lig.tion by 
writing mow for full information about 
the “Acme Way"’ of teaching by mail. 
“A years." State which course you 
prefer. 
You ion qualify at home in spare time to 
earn $25 a week. Men like McCutcheon, 
Briggs, Davenport, Outcault, Kemble and others earn $5,000 and up- 
wards a year. 

We shape the course to meet your individual needs; develop you to 
do the ortgina/ work that enables artists to Aold high salaried post- 
tions; guarantee proficiency to earnest students and secure positions 
when competent. 


THE ACME, School of Drawing, 
464 Acme Bidg., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Resident Instruction if preferred 
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We will teach you by mafl the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 

Insttrance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representa tives are making $3.000 to $10,000 a year without 
any ‘nvestment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system yOu can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation Our Co-operative department will give you more 
rg salable property to handle than anv other institution in the world. 
A Thorough beng” =: = Course Free wd Each Représentative. 
te for 62-page book f 

T 2 a pene < ome ‘AN Y, 541 Reape “4 ated k, € hicago, Il. 


inal real estate school. No connection with any other concern of similar name. 











If you want to earn from §25 to $100 
a week, get into the Advertising Bus- 
iness. Taught by mail. A beautiful 
prospectus will tell you how, sent 
free upon request % 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Address Either Office 
Dept. 410, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept.410, 150 Nassau St., New York 


POCKET EDITIONS USEFU L ‘SU BJECTS 10 CENTS 
EACH, Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


iF WE TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You can gern $20 to $50 

qi - » and upwards. 

Sranehes of drawing suecese 

fully tau in by forres pondence. PRAC- 

TICAL and PEKSONAL 4 instruc tion. Suc- 

cessful students everywhere 
Large 1907 Catalog FRFF. Writ 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
62-76 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


gr 2 = = * 
I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pre«., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
__ “Oldest and gest School of Its Kind” 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for newspapers and maga 
zines. We will teach you by correspondence, 
The oldest and most thorough school in the world, 
Catalog sent free 

SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme, 
Dept. 10, 90 Wabash 
Aves CHICAGO 








Taught by Mall. 
echool. 14th year. 
writers. We develop, train, in- 
struct. We get results. Our teach- 
ers themselves successful editors. 
Practical work from the start. In- 
dividual instruction. Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. Particulars free, 

THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
285 Majestie Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


The original 
Big demand for 
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FREE BOOKS—READ CAREFULLY 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, 38 sets of books worth $16.00 a 
set. As one who reads you will be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this 
is a rare opportunity, and one that will not soon occur again. In taking stock we 





Only 


1 Cents 


a Month 


Size 8x5'~ inches 


2 Magnificent De Luxe 
Volumes, only 7 cents 
a month. 





Titles of the Makers of 
History : 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

WILLIAM THE CONQUERER 

ALFRED THE GREAT 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

CLEOPATRA 

HERNANDO CORTEZ 

JOSEPHINE 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 

HENRY IV 

MARIE ANTOINETTE 

JULIUS CAESAR 
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OSE T was at an unusually 

\ yy early hour of a coldly 

Wj brilliant December day 

uy that the Martinache 

\ carriage was making 

| its way slowly through 

WS eee! the congested currents 

of Fifth Avenue, for, 

although according to the newsboys, 

who were already prepared to deliver 

copies of the evening paper, it was con- 

siderably later than one might have 

supposed, the undeniably authoritative 

clock in the brougham insisted politely 

that it was as yet barely ten o’clock in 
the morning. 

Mrs. Martinache was alone in the 
carriage. Usually a woman of assured 
quietude of manner, she was now sit- 
ting in erect and undisguised impa- 
tience, and above the placid curves of 
her plural chins her mouth twitched 
nervously to and fro. Whenever at a 
crowded crossing her slow progress 
was actually brought to a stand, she 
would lean toward the window with 
an irritated anxiety, and not infrequent- 
ly regard the militant and gracefully 
mounted guardian of this avenue’s 
peace responsible for the delay, with 
the baleful aggressiveness of a threat- 
ened revenge. 

Now and again, as her anxious eyes 
caught a glimpse of some familiar face, 
out as preposterously early as herself, 











a little groan would heave its way up- 
ward from the well-tailored region 
about her heart, and instinctively she 
would fall back into the greater ob- 
scurity of maroon-colored cushions, as 
if she wished to avoid being recognized 
in return, 

When at last her brougham drew 
aside from the matutinal procession, 
and stopped before Sherry’s, she got 
out quickly, without waiting for the 
assistance of her brisk footman. The 
wheel of the squirrel-cage door took 
her respectfully between two paddles, 
and turned her into the welcoming 
warmth of the foyer. A page who had 
been sprawling on a bench jumped up 
and came forward. 

“Colonel Martinache is 
you, madame. 
up-stairs ?” 

Mrs. Martinache made an assenting 
movement of her head. “Certainly,” 
she answered. 

The page turned and preceded her 
to the elevator. As she stepped in, she 
sighed sharply and looked at herself in 
the mirror. It really seemed a miracle 
that she had not aged in those two 
hours. As the car went upward with 
a willing murmur, she continued to 
twitch unbelievingly at her veil and to 
make the inevitable grimaces necessary 
to a proper rearrangement of the gos- 
samer mask. 


expecting 
Will you kindly step 








Still following the debonair page, 
when he got out of the elevator, she 
seemed to scan the branching corridors 
with some concern, as if she would 
rather not have encountered an ac- 
quaintance, but the familiar door of 
her brother-in-law’s apartment success- 
fully shut her away from any chance 
espionage. She felt, importantly, that 
so early a family conference would be 
construed into just the importance it 
really had, and must have, in secret. 

The salon of the colonel’s luxurious 
suite was a charming and a cheerful 
place, but Mrs. Martinache was in no 
mood either to be charmed or cheered. 
The curtains were drawn back, and the 
sunlight fairly flooded into the room. 
A real fire snapped and blazed in the 
grate. Beyond, in the dining-room, a 
breakfast service was being spread for 
two. 

Fielding, the young, suave, invalua- 
ble slave of the colonel’s lamp, rolled a 
chair nearer the chimneyplace, and 
begged her to be seated, while he an- 
nounced her arrival. But she was in 
no mood for being seated, and con- 
tinued to walk about, pulling off her 
gloves with a vindictiveness by no 
means essential. 

A moment later the hospitable colo- 
nel hurried in to welcome her. He was 
an essentially pleasing figure, in his 
dark, smart clothes, so eminently flat- 
tering to his gray-white hair and fresh 
color, and his blue eyes would have re- 


flected peace and good-will in any less 


troubled eyes than those which con- 
fronted him. Unfortunately, instead 
of altering his visitor’s mood, his en- 
trance and greeting infinitely aug- 
mented it. 

“Don’t smile at me!” she cried 
vexedly. “When you know what has 
happened——!” 

The colonel, whose face became a bit 
more grave as he regarded her, took 
his coat by the lapel, tossed it back, and 
put his hand into his trouser pocket. 
It was his characteristic and fairly fa- 
mous gesture. 

“IT know one thing that hasn’t!” he 
said. “You haven’t had ‘your break- 
fast, and you need your coffee.” 
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“Tt doesn’t seem to me as if I should 
ever want to eat again!” 

He watched her remove her furs, 
and helped her with her coat. As she 
went to the glass to elevate the much- 
enduring veil, he called to Fielding. 
“Bring the table in here by the fire,” 
he said. And, while the waiter and the 
valet were making the change, he con- 
tinued to chat to her easefully, al- 
though she, unable to make even the 
attempt to deceive the servants—as for 
some inscrutable reason people continue 
to believe they do—stood near the fire 
silently warming her plump, hand- 
somely adorned fingers. 

“Bitterly cold to-day, isn’t it? But 
dry and bright, surely. ~ Ideal winter 
weather. I am going to open Belvoir 
for a Christmas junket, if this weather 
holds good. Just a little jolly nut- 
cracking, old-fashioned Noél, you 
know. You must not forget you prom- 
ised to be my chatelaine. And Hermia, 
of course, will come. And Eric—if we 
are not too American for his Frenchi- 
fied tastes. He has returned safely, J 
see. Do you know, it seems to me, 
Avis, that the rising generation loses a 
graceful art, that erstwhile was con- 
sidered essential to a proper walk in 
life, when it neglects the little courte- 
sies to the generation older.” He him- 
self held her chair for her, and his 
critical eye considered the adjustment 
of the table. “I am quite certain that 
my uncle would have considered me 
lacking in the most elementary good- 
breeding if I had returned from a year’s 
living in Paris, and let him learn the 
fact through the society columns of a 
newspaper! Not that I am charging 
Eric with ill-breeding, my dear Avis!” 
He laughed, with a slight bow, es he 
took his place opposite her. “It is just 
that the old order changes, and every 
decade thinks its standards the best. 
That is why, I suppose, I feel that the 
old clannish devotion and deference to 
one’s family connections were a little 
more satisfactory than this modern 
Aurelian idea of ‘it’s by no choice of 
his or mine that he is my uncle.” That 
is all, Fielding. I will ring for you.” 

Mrs. Martinache frowned at her cof- 
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fee as she stirred it, and as the much- 
to-be-deceived servants withdrew. When 
she and her brother-in-law were alone, 
she made an impatient movement, lean- 
ing back in her chair. “Say anything 
you please about Eric!” she said cross- 
ly. “You won’t begin to express your- 
self with the freedom that might com- 
fort me!” 

The colonel again caught his coat by 
the lapel, and turned it back as he laid 
his napkin across his knee. “My dear 
Avis,” said he, looking into the fire a 
moment as he wondered how serious 
the thing might, after all, prove to be, 
and then across the little table at her 
as he evidently camg to the conclusion 
that, whatever it was, it was better to 
have it out at once: “I am waiting to 
be told what Eric has done.” 

“He has got himself entangled with 
an actress!’’ bombed Mrs. Martinache, 
leaning forward and speaking in a hor- 
ror-stricken voice. “He is going to 
marry her, he says, and I am not at 
all certain that they are not already 
married. She is a French creature, and 
has followed him over here—or he has 
followed her, it doesn’t alter the situa- 
tion. And just to pile it on, she is go- 
ing to act here on Broadway this sea- 
son !”” 

The colonel looked steadily at his 
handsome vis-a-vis as she delivered this 
appalling sum of intelligence, and then 
his eyes wandered to a space behind 
her, and his eight fingers began to drum 
softly at the edge of the table. 

“Why don’t you say something?” 
snapped Mrs. Martinache. 

The colonel’s lips were pressed into 
a hard knot, but they relaxed at this. 
“May I say it? Thank you. Damn!” 
He brought it out with refreshing 
vigor, and it seemed to do them both 
an infinite amount of good. Mrs. Mar- 
tinache looked almost relieved, as if at 
last something had been accomplished. 
There was something satisfactory, also, 
in being the bearer of such amazing 
news, and the sudden distress of mind 
visible upon the colonel’s face was, in 
its own way, a tribute to her impor- 
tance. But the elation was fictitious 
and momentary. And her own sense 
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of misfortune surged back in an instant 
to overwhelm her. 

“IT don’t know what I am going to 
do!” she mourned uncertainly. “I 
can’t force Eric, I suppose.” 

The colonel’s eyes stared out of the 
window. “Eric is a bit too big to be 
spanked,” he admitted, with a misera- 
ble grin. ‘“He’s twenty—er—what?” 

“Seven,” said the lady, perhaps re- 
luctantly. 

“Um,” mused the colonel, with for- 
bearance. 

The breakfast stood unconsidered 
between them. “Who is the woman?” 
he asked, after a pause. 

“Sara Saint-Yrieix.” 

The name meant nothing to either of 
them. 

“When did you find this out?’ 

“This morning. He was good 
enough to write me! I have been sleep- 
ing wretchedly lately, and now that I 
have the habit of waking early, my mail 
is brought in to me at eight o’clock, 
and I look it over before I get up. You 
can imagine that there are a number 
of unopened letters still waiting me! 
When I read this letter of Eric’s—it’s 
in my bag there; I brought it for you 
to see—I thought I was going to faint. 
Then I saw the telephone, waiting 
there beside me like a faithful friend, 
ready to help, and I called you up at 
once. Hand me the bag, and I’ll*read 
you what he says.” Her voice trailed 
away into weary hopelessness. 

The colonel picked up the snake- 
skin reticule, and gave it to her silently. 
Then he reseated himself, and, while 
she went over its miraculous contents 
for the letter in question, he for the 
first time partook of the unsurpassable 
déjeuner spread before him. 

“Here it is,” said Mrs. Martinache 
at last, putting back the crumpled paper 
money and memoranda and handker- 
chiefs and calling-cards and postage- 
stamps. She spread out the page of the 
letter with a certain hostility toward 
even the inanimate evidence of her 
son’s intention. “Listen to this: 


, 


“My Dear Motuer: As you have been dis- 
posed to consider me remiss in my duty to- 
ward you in the past, a sin of which I may 
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or may not be guilty, according to one’s idea 
of a man’s independence, I am going to give 
you no chance in this case, at least, to say 
that I have-taken an unfair advantage of 
your ignorance concerning my affairs. I in- 
tend to ask Mademoiselle Sara Saint-Yrieix, 
whom I have known for a long time on the 
other side, to become my wife. She is an 
actress of distinguished ability, a great fa- 
vorite in Paris, and a woman of most refined 
beauty. She is stopping at the Disraeli here 
in town, having come over to fulfil an en- 
gagement with Grayson for this season, and 
I hope you will be gracious enough to call 
upon her very soon after getting this letter. 
I am writing you from Reedville. Alden 
Hosworthy and Tom Constable and I made 
the run here in my car to-day and are coming 
back to-morrow. I thought I could tell you 
better by letter how matters stood, as I am 
not much of a talker, you know. Love to 
yourself and Hermia. Yours, ErRIc. 


“There’s a nice letter from a dutiful 
son!” 

The colonel was drumming again 
with his fingers as she finished. “I 
wonder,” he said slowly, “what she is 
like.” 

Mrs. Martinache stuffed the letter 
back among the bills and handkerchiefs 
in the bag angrily as she replied: 
“What she is like! A French actress; 
can’t you see her? She will wear vul- 
gar, tight clothes and big earrings, 
and redden her lips and whiten her 
cheeks !” 

“Why expect the worst, my dear 
Avis? She may not be dreadful. And 
then it is not un fait accompli, my 
dear !” 

“Oh, nonsense!” wailed Mrs. Mar- 
tinache, as in pity for his masculine 
short-sightedness. “Do you suppose 
she would let Eric Martinache out of 
her clutches—as rich as he is, and with 
our social position! Don’t be child- 
ish.” 

“Our enviable prestige and bank- 
account may not be as well known in 
Paris as they are in New York,” he 
suggested, smiling. 

“Nonsense again! Besides, the crea- 
ture is in New York now. I don’t 
doubt she has come over for the very 
purpose of finding out about us.” 

“Do eat something, Avis. Let me 
give you some hot coffee. What does 
Hermia say about all this ?” 


“Hermia! Oh, no, William, I really 
couldn’t drink it—no, really. Hermia 
is sick with the news. I left her in bed, 
and I hope she will stay there. It is 
really a dreadful strain on the poor 
child—just think what it means to her, 
in her débutante year!” 

The colonel looked faintly doubtful. 
“T don’t see how it can possibly imperil 
the success of your daughter, and my 
niece,” he said, with an amusing imita- 
tion of her own prideful manner. 

“Well, it can!” she declared largely. 
“Tf Eric marries this dancing-wom- 
an——” 

Martinache laughed. “Avis, don’t 
let us be old-fashioned enough to aug- 
ment her Thespian trespass!” 

“Well, if he marries her, don’t you 
see how people are going to fight shy 
of us—ves, of even us, for fear they 
will have to take her in as well? And 
then—and then——” She stopped, and 
looked for a contemplative instant at 
her brother-in-law. 

“Go on,” he suggested sanely. “And 
then—what ?” 

“Well, you may as well know,” said 
Mrs. Martinache in a kind of burst, 
as if the last reserves must be brought 
up to entrench her in her grievous po- 
sition, “there is the Marquis of Sayle.” 

The colonel did for a moment won- 
der what she meant. “So there is, of 
course, but just what is the connection 
—not Hermia?” with a sudden enlight- 
eniment. 

“And why not Hermia?” The lady 
was in danger of losing her temper. 
“They met last month on the Dowdens’ 
yacht, and he was interested in her. He 
would be a most satisfactory match for 
Hermia, altogether. Of course, he is 
only a marquis, but there are few titles 
that run back to fourteen hundred and 
something. It would be just the charm- 
ing and appropriate thing for her. And 
can you imagine what a lot of cheap 
notoriety and sensationalism would do 
for that situation? A man of his type 
would flee us as the pestilence !” 

“T wonder if he would?” said the 
colonel. 

Mrs. Martinache found his hopeful- 
ness unendurable. 
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“Of course he would—he’s not a 
hero. He is simply an ordinary, every- 
day, conservative Englishman, with a 
horror of the press. Oh, what can Eric 
have been thinking of?” 

The colonel rose and took a cigarette 
from a stand near him. ‘You will per- 
mit me? Thank you.” He struck a 
match on the bronze hydra that guarded 
the fire, and lighted the cigarette with 
that grave attention it deserves. “Eric,” 
he tardily replied, turning to her as the 
first mouthful of smoke drifted up about 
his head, “was probably thinking about 
himself, as usual.” 

“Of course Eric is selfishness incar- 
nate,” said Mrs. Martinache ill-hu- 
moredly, “but all men are.” The colo- 
nel bowed. “He doesn’t stop to think 
what I shall have to bear. He goes his 
own motoring, irresponsible way, and 
is not brought in contact every hour of 
every day with people who discuss and 
criticize his actions, as I am. When a 
man begins to lead his independent life 
away from home, what his mother and 
sister do matters so little to him that he 
does not realize his every act records 
itself in their foyer! Eric ought to 
marry among our people, and make a 
place for himself here, and hold up the 
family dignity, and be of some service 
to Hermia, instead of embroiling him- 
self with a swaggering actress, living in 
a feverish, unsettled, theatrical atmos- 
phere, bringing ridicule down upon a 
conservative old name and wrecking his 
sister’s life at the very start!” 

The colonel flicked his ash into the 
fire. “Don’t take the very gloomiest 
view you can,” he said. “Don’t say 
‘swaggering actress.” Remember that 
you know nothing about her.” 

“That’s just it!” wailed Mrs. Marti- 
nache. “Think of Eric Martinache 
marrying a woman of whom we know 
nothing! Oh, don’t waste your time 
pointing out the possible silver lining. 
You can’t wear your clouds with the 
lining-side out! She is a French actress 
and I am the most miserable woman in 
the world.” She took her handkerchief 
from the all useful reticule, and cried 
into it, a very little, but very genuinely. 

Colonel Martinache patted her arm 
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gently. “Don’t cry, Avis, my dear. 
We'll see what we can do. Perhaps I 
can help you, after all. Don’t cry. It 
makes me feel so awkward. I don’t 
know whether to chafe your hands or 
withdraw my presence. There, that’s 
better—that’s better. After all, it isn’t 
as if they were married already.” 

She dabbed at her eyes with the ir- 
ritating lace handkerchief. “I wish I 
were sure of it. Eric may just be 
breaking it to me gently.” 

“He motored far enough away, cer- 
tainly, to be at a safe distance,” said 
Martinache. “But I don’t believe there 
is anything of that kind. It is—really 
it is a fairly straightforward letter. It 
doesn’t let you decide whether you will 
have the rocket go up or not, but cer- 
tainly it gives you a chance to look out 
for the stick.” 

“What would you advise me to do?” 
she asked, 

“Don’t do anything until you have 
had a talk with Eric,” counseled the 
colonel. “He says he will run down 
from Reedville to-day. Wait and see 
him. I'll come around to dinner, if 
you like, and take the matter up with 
him. Whatever we do, let’s keep it all 
quiet, while we can.” 

“Oh, I don’t know whether that is 
best or not,’ said Mrs. Martinache 
nervously. “I don’t mean about your 
coming to dinner—do come, of course, 
by all means. But about expecting any- 
thing from Eric—that’s no use!” 

“T am not so sure,” said the colonel 
seriously. “Show him what it means to 
Hermia, and to you. I don’t believe 
he quite realizes that side of the ques- 
tion. You give him the social side of it, 
and I'll bring up the heavy family ar- 
tillery. I’m inclined to think the older 
masculine point of view will have some 
weight with him. I am convinced he 
has not considered all the—er—the pos- 
sible consequences.” - 

Mrs. Martinache went to the mirror 
and adjusted her bonnet and veil. “I 
hope nothing from Eric’s good sense, 
for he hasn’t any. I think the only way 
out is through the woman herself.” 

Again the man looked faintly puzzled 
at the feminine inconsequence of her 











point of view. “I thought you felt she 
had clutched voraciously at the heir to 
all the Martinache ages?” 

“T don’t doubt she has. It is just 
my understanding of this side of her 
nature that gives me hope.” 

“Oh, explain,” he said gently. 

“Don’t you see, if it could be borne 
in upon her that we simply would not 
open our doors to her socially, and that 
we would give her a large sum of 
money to go back to Paris unmarried 
and to let Eric alone forever, she might 
come to regard that arrangement, as 
it includes her inestimable freedom, a 
better bargain?” 

The colonel was helping her to re- 
sume her outdoor wraps. “She might,” 
he said dubiously. “It all depends on 
what she is. And again it all depends 
on how it is done.” He stood regard- 
ing her anxiously while she put on her 
gloves. “You were not —Avis, you 
were not thinking of going to see her 
yourself?” 

“Well, and if I was? 

“Oh, do let me beg of you not to! 
We must proceed very slowly, if we 
are not going to precipitate the very 
dénouement we are working to avoid. 
Why, we don’t even know if Eric has 
proposed to her yet! If she should by 
any chance feel insulted by the course 
you propose, don’t you think it might 
inflame her to the point of marrying 
Eric offhand, right under your Archi- 
bald Smedley nose?” 

She was silent, buttoning her glove. 
As she took her muff from him, he 
shook his head sadly at her. “I don't 
convince you, do I?” 

“T am afraid not,” said the lady, 
turning the muff around and around in 
her hands. “I really think the only way 
is for me to see the woman.” 

“But I don’t see—she must have 
money. She is living at the Disraeli.” 

“Oh, I am willing to pay enough to 
make it worth her while.” 

“But at least,” he urged her, as he 
went with her to the door, “at least 
wait until we have both talked to 
Eric.” 

She was. willing to consider this, as 
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they walked down the corridor to the 
elevator. “I don’t know,” she said. “If 
Eric is telling me the truth, he has not 
yet asked her to marry him. And per- 
haps it would be better to take the stand 
now than after they should be formally 
betrothed. If he is coming back to- 
day, now that he has warned me to 
‘look out for the stick,’ he will proba- 
bly propose at once.” 

“But you are not playing fair with 
me,” he demurred, as they stood wait- 
ing for the elevator, and his fingers 
sought the edge of his coat, tossed it 
back, and found their way into his 
pocket characteristically. “You come 
to me for help, and you give me no 
time to formulate a plan. I only ask 
you to hold off until to-night. Let me 
have to-day, in which to think it over.” 
As the car rose to their level and the 
door slid open, he smiled and took her 
hand. “That's my advice, anyway. I 
will be around to-night at eight o’clock. 
If you want me during the day—let me 
see. I have two directors’ meetings. 
Well, telephone me at the office, and 
they will do their best to get me. And 
thank you so much for coming straight 
to me, my dear. I'll think of some way 
out—don’t worry.” 

He smiled cheeringly, reassuringly 
at her, as she got into the elevator and 
slowly sank from his sight. But she 
was not in the least reassured. She felt 
distinctly more depressed. Perhaps be- 
cause in some vague way she had re- 
lied upon the colonel immediately to find 
a way out of the difficulty, and he had 
only offered to do what he could. She 
felt, irrationally, that he might have 
done more. 


CHAPTER II. 


The platitudinarian who said a 
woman asks advice only for the pleas- 
ure of disregarding it, would have 
found acceptable confirmation of his 
axiom in the placidly determined man- 
ner of Mrs. Martinache’s directing the 
footman to proceed to the Disraeli. 
But confident as she was that her course 
was the wisest one, she- was by no 
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means desirous of facing the interview 
which promised, not unnaturally, to 
have its unpleasant moments. During 
the short interval that their passage of 
a few blocks required she gathered her 
nervous force with Spartan courage, 
and more or less went over her armor 
with the minute criticism of a warrior 
inspecting his protection from the bar- 
baric_enemy. 

But when at last her carriage came 
jauntily to a stand at the sumptuous en- 
trance of the most expensive hotel in 
the town, she gathered herself with a 
shiver that was not all for the cold of 
the day. As she stepped slowly down, 
the rising breeze mocked her airily, 
tossing her sables with an impertinence 
that seemed to urge her disrespectfully 
to cheer up. She went up the steps of 
the hotel as if it were the family vault. 

At the desk and before the capable 
eyes of the clerk she felt a sudden in- 
crease of rage. Fancy a Smedley- 
Martinache being forced to ask per- 
mission to see a French dancing-woman 

who knew she wasn’t a dancing- 
woman? If she had been the leading 
attraction of a café chantant, Eric would 
have said no less than that she was an 
actress and a favorite in Paris. The 
very word “favorite” was revolting in 
its associations. 

With her aristocratic nose in the air, 
Mrs. Martinache opened the letter 
which she had taken out again from 
the all-enduring reticule, and referred 
coldly to the name. “Is there a per- 
son by the name of Saint-Yrieix stop- 
ping here?” she inquired frigidly. 

The superior young man _ bowed. 
‘There is a lady of that name here. 
Will you go up?” 

“Will you not announce me?” 

“We have strict orders not to al- 
low her telephone to ring before 
twelve. I doubt if she will see any 
one, but her maid will take your card.” 

Mrs. Martinache, with a barely sup- 
pressed defiance of such guardianship, 
turned to the elevator and entered it 
silently. The man had been listening, 
and would know what floor she wanted. 
The car shot upward giddily, and then 
stopped with a velvety pressure of air. 
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“Door to the left,” said the man, as 
she stepped out, before he dropped 
noiselessly into the nether depths of 
the shaft again. 

Mrs. Martinache was confronted with 
a door, a bell which bore a legend that 
it must not be rung, and a knocker, a 
tiny silver affair muffled with chamois 
at the point of contact. Mrs. Marti- 
nache deliberately put her disdainful 
finger on the electric button and pushed 
it hard. Her contempt for the artificial 
barriers which this common actress 
raised about herself seemed to provoke 
a rudeness in her, of which she had 
heretofore deemed herself incapable. 

There was a flurry of softly slip- 
pered feet within, and the door was 
opened by a slim little maid in black 
and white. “Mais, mon Dieu, on ne 
sonne pas!” she exclaimed, in an an- 
gry whisper. Then, as the imposing 
quality of the trespasser revealed it- 
self, she drew back half-timidly. “En- 
trez, madame, s'il vous plait!” she said. 

Mrs. Martinache stepped forward, to 
be assailed at the very threshold with 
the warm fragrance of roses. If there 
was anything Mrs. Martinache de- 
tested, it was an atmosphere that 
smelled of anything but fresh air, and 
she sniffed like a cat who is sneezing. 

The little maid drew back a portiére 
in front of her, and the visitor passed 
her and went into the farther room. 
“Oue madame se donne la peine de 
s’'asseoir,’ the maid murmured, and 
withdrew. 

Mrs. Martinache found herself in an 
elaborate drawing-room, of which the 
lavish hotel furnishing was a mere 
background for the greater luxurious- 
ness of personal belongings. Every 
available jar and vase in the room held 
rich masses of roses, except a broad 
circular silver dish on the table in the 
center of the room which was thick 
with dark, dreaming violets, But al- 
though the perfume of them seemed to 
hang palpably in the air, like the gray 
visibility of incense, even the hostile 
lady could not have truthfully said the 
room was not cool and fresh. Her at- 
tention, however, had wandered to 
other things, and her eyes were rap- 
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idly taking note of the fact that her 
worst suspicions were being realized. 
On the desk, tables, mantels—every- 
where, was a litter of priceless toys and 
belongings. Enormous golden-topped 
smelling-bottles, jeweled engagement- 
books, crystal timekeepers, small 
bronzes, delicate tapestry boxes, iri- 
descent Favrile rose-jars, tremendous 
photographs in silver frames, Japanese 
ivory elephants (a whole herd of them 
in graduated size along the top of a 
bookcase), a tea-service of antique sil- 
ver and French porcelain that outshone 
even the Martinache plate, wonderful 
silk rugs and hangings of Oriental em- 
broidery fit for the Magi covering all 
the walls, innumerable cushions that 
smelled of sandalwood, masses of 
plumy palms near the lifted lid of the 
piano, a mammoth, glittering, white 
Persian cat with one blue and one yel- 
low eye gleaming like sleepy jewels at 
her from its dark-blue velvet cradle—— 

Mrs. Martinache, accustomed as she 
was to luxury, sank into a chair with 
an involuntary gasp. Although a com- 
fortable home was a thing naturally to 
be desired, it was quite another thing 
to spread one’s floors with a yielding 
snare of sensuousness that seemed to 
catch one by the feet and draw one 
down into a hypnotic inertia. She 
hadn’t the presence of mind to count 
them, but she was sure there must be 
eighty pillows in the place—like a 
harem! Couldn’t one just see the 
creature? Wasn't it thoroughly easy 
to see how a simple, inexperienced fel- 
low like her poor, dear Eric, had been 
caught in the toils of this lounging, 
lazy, gaudy siren, bewildered by such 
perfumes and deadened by such lux- 
ury? 

Another maid appeared at the door 
and entered. “Mademoiselle sleeps 
still,” she said, in her difficult English. 
“It is defended that we derange her. If 
madame would give herself the pain to 
wait? Or if she prefers to come again 
more late?” 

Mrs. Martinache rose with a deep 
sigh. “I will come back at some other 
hour,” she said stiffly. 

“Tf madame would give her name?” 
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“It is not necessary. I would rather 
not.” 

There was just enough of a feeling 
of helplessness about her now to give 
her a certain relief. She had done what 
she could, and fate had been against 
her. She went silently out of the door, 
which closed with an incredible softness 
behind her, and in one long breath rid 
her nostrils of the odor of the roses. 

She drove directly home, and with 
her as she went, in default of a vision 
of the woman herself, she carried an 
indelible picture of the lavishly luxuri- 
ous apartment. She looked forward 
like an actual gourmand in pleasure to 
rolling under her tongue the details of 
the ménage of the lady-love of the Mar- 
tinache heir, for the enlightenment of 
Hermia. Hermia—who had cultivated 
her inherited love of simplicity into a 
very famous fad, and was noted in all 
circles as the girl without a jewel! 
Hermia—over whom so much fuss had 
been made because of her pale purity! 
Hermia—as a sister-in-law for a sniff- 
ing, languishing houri! 

She found Hermia still in bed, with 
the room darkened. Indeed, it was 
the most effective room imaginable in 
which to paint the horrors of the apart- 
ment of eighty pillows. On a low 
dressing-table covered with plain hem- 
stitched linen stood a photograph of 
her dead father, a photograph of her 
mother, a pincushion which had never 
held a brooch, an ivory comb, brush, 
and hand-mirror—nothing else. Near 
the windows stood a desk burdened 
with the most plain essentials. One 
rug, on an otherwise bare wooden 
floor, a stiff, sanctimoniously nunlike 
prie-dieu, a couple of straight chairs, 
one long bamboo chair without a cush- 
ion, and the bed, completed the fur- 
nishing of the room. There was not a 
picture on the walls. There was not 
a curtain or a hanging of any kind. 
There was not one thing that by the 
wildest stretch of imagination could 
have been called an ornament. 

The same severity extended to Her- 
mia Martinache’s personal adornment, 
and yet there was nothing inexpensive 
in this fad of hers! She wore about 
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her only the finest of Oriental linen, 
worth in gold much more than its own 
weight (which was almost impercepti- 
ble), and, although always as plain as 
a monk’s shirt, her gowns were built 
of fabrics that held the eye of the 
covetous. She never wore a jewel or 
a flower, and her straight, thick hair 
was never more elaborately dressed 
than in a plain, smooth twist on her 
slender neck. 

She sat up with a little moan of 
welcome when her mother entered. 
Down each side of her face her heavy 
pale hair hung in loose masses. She 
had been crying, and the pink-and- 
white coloring of her features was wo- 
fully besmirched. 

“Well, mother, well?” 

Mrs. Martinache plumped herself 
down unceremoniously on the bed, 
partly because it added an important 
confidential tone to her disclosures, and 
partly because—as she had to admit to 
herself secretly—it was the only com- 
fortable thing to sit on in the room. 

“Oh, my dear!’’ she gasped, as she 
unfastened her furs. Hermia waited 
with starving eyes. 

“Your Uncle William isn’t going to 
be of the slightest use. He could sug- 
gest nothing except to wait until he 
and I had had a talk with Eric. He is 
coming to dinner to-night to see Eric 
—but much good that will do!” 

“Of course it won't!” said the girl 
crossly, pulling at her long hair sadly. 

“Well, my idea was that the only 
hope we had was through the woman 
herself, and so——” 

“You went there to see her, mother ?” 
cried Hermia, leaning forward. 

Mrs. Martinache nodded. 

“And did you see her?” 

Mrs. Martinache’s head altered its 
swing, and went from side to side. “But 
I saw what she was like from the place 
she lives in—all piled up with scarfs 
and footstools and cushions and smell- 
ing-bottles. She will be one of these 
sumptuous creatures with lace at her 
heels that most women would be glad 
to have on their bodices. My dear, 
you ought to see that room! Big panel 
photographs, all signed with messages 
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and autographs, put up in elaborate 
frames and set around on everything 
—you know the kind of thing that 
stands for! and roses till you couldn’t 
draw a breath of life. It made me want 
to open the windows and throw the 
bunches out. I am fond of flowers, but 
I must say I don’t want to live in 
a florist’s establishment. And _ then, 
everything littered up with every con- 
ceivable kind of folly—boxes all 
studded with coral and turquoise, made 
to hold nothing at all, whole handfuls 
of silver doodads fit to drive one crazy, 
quantities of silk rugs on the floor, 
and lamps like the Tiffany exhibit. I 
never saw such a place!” 

“Wasn't she at home? Why didn’t 
you see her?” 

“She never gets up, it appears, until 
after noon, and her maids don’t dare 
speak above a whisper until she is 
awake. I think there must have been 
forty gold incumbrances on her wri- 
ting-desk—she probably uses scented 
ink! All the pillows in the place 
smelled of sachet. Oh, my dear, it 
couldn’t be worse!” 

The bitter tears of impotent rage 
were standing thick in Hermia’s red- 
dened eyes. “Oh, what in the world 
are we going to do, mother? It is 
simply going to ruin my chances, if 
Eric mixes us up in this mésalliance! 
Can’t we have him locked up some- 
where? He must be crazy!” She 
dropped back upon her pillows, her lips 
quivering. “It is just too abominable 
—the winter that I come out!” 

“Your uncle seems to hope 

“Uncle William can’t do anything 
with Eric, you know that! If Eric is 
in love with this creature, what in the 
world can Uncle William offer him 
as a bribe to let her go? Eric has got 
everything in the world already, except 
common decency.” She wiped her eyes 
angrily. “Just look at the luck Con- 
stance has!” she whimpered, making a 
wide gesture with her wet handker- 
chief. “Her brother marries Mrs. Hun- 
ter, and they take Con everywhere with 
them, and Con has the most brilliant 
kind of a time. And look at me—Eric 
has to drag us all into this vulgar 
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business, and the papers will write us 
up, and everybody will grin at us! I 
shall die of shame. But she needn’t 
expect me to recognize her! I won’t 
have anything to do with her, and then 
perhaps the marquis and a few other 
friends of mine will see that it is not 
my fault, and that I ought not to suffer 
for it.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Martinache, 
as her daughter once more buried her 
nose in her handkerchief, “any kind of 
cheap notoriety is just the thing that 
would put Lord Sayle’s teeth on edge, 
but I hardly believe he. would in the 
end let it make any difference in his 
friendship for us.” She was tactfully 
generalizing. 

Hermia pushed her hair back fret- 
fully. “I don’t know why we shouldn’t 
talk frankly about the thing,” she said, 
being in the mood to be glad to find 
fault with every one. “You know and 
I know that I want Lord Sayle to marry 
me, and he is the last man in the world 
to want to be the brother-in-law of a 
French ‘actorine.’ He is not the kind 
of man to let such things slide by un- 
noticed, just because he cares for me— 
he thinks too much of his position, as 
he should. And, besides, I don’t know 
at all that he does care for me!” 

“But he was very attentive to you on 
the Florida cruise, wasn’t he?” 

“My goodness, yes!” assented the 
girl impatiently. “But on a yacht you 
can’t get very far away from people, 
even if you want to. He has been here 
as often as is decent since we came 
back, but what does that amount to, if 
Eric goes ahead with this miserable 
business? Suppose I came down with 
smallpox! It’s all the same thing.” 

There was a little silence, while Her- 
mia roiled her head impatiently on the 
pillows. 

“Your Uncle William is going to 
have us all at Belvoir for the holidays,” 
said Mrs. Martinache presently. “I 
have been thinking it might be nice to 
have Lord Sayle of the party, and 
Constance and the Devereaux,” she 
added, as if his lordship were of no 
especial importance. “We might just 
as well have a jolly little Christmas, 


and, perhaps, if we can do no more, we 
can persuade Eric to wait until things 
are more definitely settled for you.” 

Hermia considered it unhopefully. 
“T don’t expect anything sensible or 
considerate from Eric,” she said. “How 
did Uncle William look at it?” 

“He said he would surely find a way 
out of it.” 

“T don’t believe he will,” scoffed the 
girl. 

“But he said I must give him time.” 

“Time!” cried Hermia. “It wouldn’t 
take that woman fifteen minutes to 
make herself Eric’s wife! Every hour 
he probably gets his mind more and 
more made up to it!” 

Mrs. Martinache rose and gathered 
up her things. “I shall make another 
effort to see her, of course, at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

“T don’t hope anything from her, 
either!’ said Hermia, in the tone of 
one who enters the fatal entrance of 
Hades. “What a dreadful dinner we 
can look forward to to-night!” 


CHAPTER Iii, 


Punctually at eight o’clock that eve- 
ning, Colonel Martinache entered his 
hostess’ drawing-room. While the 
colonel was not a tall man, he carried 
himself so proudly erect that he seemed 
somewhat above average height. From 
the soles of his pumps to the crown of 
his diligently brushed head, he was 
faultless and delightful. The little trick 
he had of keeping his eyes half-closed 
gave him the leisurely look of a mere 
onlooker of the game of the world, 
whereas, in matter of fact, he was reck- 
oned among its most adroit players. 
A noted financier, a banker whose word 
was gold, director in a dozen corpora- 
tions, and a lawyer of formidable re- 
source, he managed to sum up all these 
occupations and achievements in the ex- 
terior of a rich, idle bachelor-about- 
town. 

At the sound of a man’s step from 
the adjoining room the colonel faced 
about, turned his coat back by the lapel, 
and put his hand into his pocket. It 
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came out almost immediately, however, 
to clasp that of his nephew. 

“Well, Eric—back from the land of 
frogs?” 

“How do?” demanded Eric some- 
what distantly. He was a bit taller 
than his uncle, with the famous Mar- 
tinache combination of black hair, blue 
eyes, and fresh, white skin, but he had 
acquired during his exile a mustache 
which had a Gallic tendency to point 
upward at the ends, and of which the 
smooth-shaven colonel instantly and 
thoroughly disapproved. 

“Sit down, won’t you? Mother and 
Hermia ought to be here in a minute.” 

“You've been on a trip to Reedville, 
your mother says.” 

“Yes, some of us went up for the 
day.” 

“Do you drive yourself?” 

“Usually.” 

“How did you leave Paris?’ 

“Oh, it’s always about the same, isn’t 
it?” 

“T suppose it is,’ agreed the colonel. 

Eric Martinache twisted his mus- 
tachios upward and looked at the fire. 
“T suppose,” he said, with a sudden 
savagery, “that this family convocation 
means that my private affairs are to 
be laid on the table?” 

“My dear Eric, a marriage is any- 
thing but a private matter,” said the 
colonel quietly. “It involves not only 
your family, but calls the state and 
church to witness.” 

“T must say, I think it is my own 
business.” 

His uncle put up his left hand in a 
deprecatory appeal. “If you were a 
waif and stray, without any family, 
you might feel so. As it is, we have 
always considered you, allowed you 
your place, as it is only right we should, 
of course. But you mustn’t turn 
around and disown us, you know!” 

“That’s all very well,” growled Eric 
boyishly. “But a man has the right to 
lecide whom he will marry.” 

The colonel’s hand caressed the back 
of his gray head with a considering 
touch. “Does it occur to you,” he said, 
“that your anticipation of objection is 
scarcely complimentary to the lady?” 
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Mrs. Martinache came in at the mo- 
ment, as thoroughly poised and gra- 
cious as if the occasion were one of 
the greatest satisfaction. Hermia fol- 
lowed close behind her, dressed in the 
most severe of heavy white silks, her 
pale hair gathered straightly into a coil 
upon her uncovered neck. The colonel 
bowed with a familiar geniality, while 
Eric stood by, twisting his mustache. 

“Well, it’s good to be a Martinache,” 
said the colonel, looking from one 
woman to the other. ; 

“If you have the proverbial appetite, 
I am sorry to have kept you waiting 
an instant,’ Mrs. Martinache answered, 
as they went slowly ahead together 
sans ceremony. 

“Don’t you think Eric is looking 
well?” she inquired. 

“Maybe, but not behaving so!” said 
the colonel between his teeth. 

“You haven't been quarreling ?” 

“Ah, my dear girl—when I have 
promised to see you through?” 

Mrs. Martinache always felt distinct- 
ly rejuvenated on those rare occasions 
when the colonel called her a girl. She 
smiled at him as they took their places 
at table, with an approving eye. “You 
promise—but will you? Have you a 
plan?” 

He nodded and smiled at her, with- 
out speaking, as Eric and Hermia came 
in together silently. If he was, as his 
uncle had pointed out, rather taking it 
for granted that his family did not ap- 
prove of him, it was because he knew 
his family rather well. Therefore, he 
made no attempt to draw his sister 
from her icy silence, and things would 
have gone rather badly before this sec- 
ond staff of much-to-be-deceived serv- 
ants, had not the colonel taken it upon 
himself to be particularly jovial and 
talkative. He finally, by dint of sheer 
good-humored persistence and the al- 
lied aid of the champagne, drew Eric 
from his sulky displeasure, and upon 
the neutral ground of Paris and Pari- 
sian recollections, the four of them 
yielded to the peace of the dinner-hour, 
and the meal ended much more cor- 
dially than it had begun. When Mrs. 
Martinache and Hermia withdrew, and 
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the servants were gone, the colonel, 
turning about a little, and leaning one 
elbow on the table with his hand at his 
cigar, while his other arm hung over 
the back of the chair, disposed himself 
judicially. ‘Now, Eric,” said he, be- 
tween puffs of fragrant smoke, “tell me 
all about her.” 

Eric shot a somewhat feebly hostile 
glance at his avuncular inquisitor. “I 
don’t know how to tell you about her,” 
he said, “she is so much too good for 
me that I——” 

“Let it count as no reflection on you, 
my boy, if I reply ‘Of course.’ The 
man who would marry a woman who 
wasn’t too good for him would be an 
idiot.” 

“Well, for the rest, mother has told 
you, of course.” 

“That she is an actress, therefore to 
be wooed, and that she is a French- 
woman——” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“Haven’t you won her?” 

The question turned the young man’s 
anger to a mournful introspection. “I 
wish I had!” he said. 

The colonel’s eye, between its half- 
shut lids, glanced across the table. 
“You've proposed ?” 

“To-day.” 

“Your mother said you would. How 
much these women know! Well—and 
were refused ?” 

Eric drank another glassful of cham- 
pagne in the face of this inquiry. “If 
you insist on knowing exactly what 
happened,” he said, with a touch of his 
nearly-drowned savagery, “she told me 
not to talk nonsense.” 

The colonel looked lingeringly at the 
whirling arabesque of smoke that 
trailed through the fitful air from the 
end of his cigar. “A very promising 
beginning,” he remarked. 

“And then some people came in to 
tea, and stayed.” 

“Um!” murmured the other commis- 
eratingly. 

“But I shall ask her again to-mor- 
row, and the day after, and forever and 
ever, till she says yes.” 

There was quite a silence after this 
outburst of independence. Eric took 





his case from his pocket and chose a 
cigarette, lighting it at one of the can- 
dles burning near him. 

“When will you take me to see her?” 
inquired the colonel quietly, after a bit. 
Eric for a moment stared. His uncle 
turned the burning tip of his cigar 
about on his coffee-saucer to loosen 
the ash. “Ask her to-morrow if you 
may bring me to call.” 

“Very well,’ said Eric blankly; 
“thank you.” He could scarcely have 
said why this move was so unexpected. 
He had more or less made up his mind 
to be the resisting center of a family 
argument, and this civil calmness of 
procedure along the lines ef official ac- 
ceptance rather surprised him. It was 
after this little stupefied silence that 
the colonel glanced across at him, his 
eyes even more than usually shut be- 
cause of the smoke. “Are these what 
I have heard described as lovers’ rap- 
tures?” he asked quizzically. 

“Oh, I’m not a very successful rhap- 
sodizer,” growled the younger man, 
pointing his crisp mustache still higher. 
“Sara is the loveliest woman in the 
world, and I can’t find any adequate 
words in which to sing her praises. 
You will see for yourself—if she wants 
me to bring you to call.” 

“Tt would be the first time I had been 
refused an introduction,” remarked the 
colonel gravely. 

Eric Martinache made an impatient 
movement of the hand. “I don’t make 
you understand her -at all. When she 
complains that her head is full of peo- 
ple, it means that the sign ‘complet’ is 
out, and that there wouldn’t be room 
for the czar himself. She is accus- 
tomed to being sought after—she won't 
be flattered by your wanting to know 
her.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t write me 
down an ass.” The colonel laughed 
shortly. 

“However, I don’t doubt she will 
want to know you.” 

Another silence followed the conces- 
sion. The colonel continued to smile. 
“Who are the Saint-Yrieix people?” he 
inquired, then, as head of the family. 

“Oh, nothing electric. Just very 
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good bourgeoisie. Sara is an orphan, 
and there is an old grandfather some- 
where in the Midi, I believe.” 

“If I may continue my questions— 
how old is she?” 

“She is thirty-one. We went one day 
to Luzarches in my car, and she showed 
me her birth-register. Her name as re- 
corded there reaches nearly across the 
page, French fashion. I think some of 
the component parts are Jacqueline and 
Rose and Arlette.” 

“What are her tastes ?’ 

Eric looked up with an impertinent 
delight in his own reply. ‘Extrava- 
gant,” he said complacently. 

‘‘Why is she an actress?” | 

“Because God made her one.” 

“Ah, very good!” The colonel rose 
as he thus commended his opponent. 
“Excuse me another question—has she 
money ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the young 
man, with a shrug. “She gets tre- 
mendous pay, you know. You can’t 
get near the theater when she is play- 
ing in Paris. Even the women are mad 
about her. I’ve seen middle-aged dow- 
agers standing en queue for hours.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, smiling be- 
nignly as he performed his little ma- 
neuver of getting his hand into his 
pocket, “when you go to-morrow to— 
er—propose, ask her if an old uncle of 
yours may call upon her with you the 
following day.” 

“T will,” replied Eric, flinging his 
cigarette into the fireplace. “Shall you 
go into the drawing-room? I dare say 
mother and Hermia are waiting as 
anxiously to hear from you as if we 
had had a duel.” He led the way to 
the door and, after standing there to 
allow the other to precede him, turned 
back again to the deserted table for 
another liqueur and cigarette. “And 
I'd like to know,” he communed in- 
wardly, playing with the tiny glass un- 
der the light as if it were a jewel, 
“what this is all about. You needn’t 
tell me my family aren’t up to some- 
thing. I expected storms and tears, 
and I come back to find my uncle mar- 
shaling them under flying smiles and 
waving benedictions. Humph!” He 
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stretched himself at length in his chair, 
and stared at the hovering cloud of 
smoke that hung fantastically about the 
ponderous electrolier. 

Colonel Martinache found his sister 
and his niece waiting with sufficient 
anxiety almost to justify Eric’s char- 
acterization. “My dear Avis, I con- 
fess,” said he, sitting down beside the 
older woman on the sofa where she 
was installed, “that I have accomplished 
comparatively little.” Hermia’s eyes 
shot a look at her mother. “Yes, my 
dear Hermia, just as you expected,” 
added he, lifting his eyes to her for the 
first time. “To begin with, what are 
my possibilities? I cannot forbid him, 
I cannot cool his affection, I cannot 
hope to persuade him to renounce his 
wife and cleave only to his rnother and 
sister.” 

“His wife!” said Hermia. 

“An adapted Scriptural quotation. 1 
have found out some things about her, 
however. She is an orphan, which may 
comfort you, of good bourgeois blood, 
born at Luzarches thirty-one years ago, 
has a grandfather somewhere in the 
Midi, which is sufficiently vague not to 
be threatening, and is of an extrava- 
gant taste.” 

Mrs. Martinache, who did not in- 
tend to tell him of her fruitless visit 
to the woman’s apartment, caught her- 
self up on the edge of confirming em- 
phatically this latter statement. 

“That is about all, except that Eric 
proposed to her to-day.” 

Mrs. Martinache groaned as her last 
hope forsook her. 

“But,” said the colonel, “she told him 
not to talk nonsense.” 

“That is nothing,’ cried Hermia 
scornfully. “She has too much sense 
to snap him up at the first word. A 
woman of any tact can put tons of en- 
couragement into a rebuff like that— 
it’s the kind of thing that accompanies 
a caress.” 

The colonel’s sharp eyes gleamed 
amusedly. “How much you women 
know intuitively!” he said, and for 
some reason Hermia suddenly appeared 
uncomfortable beneath his admiring 
look. 
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“She will simply wait now,” the girl 
went on, to pass this unfortunate point 
in the conversation, “until he asks her 
again.” 

“Then she won’t have long to wait,” 
said Martinache. “For to my certain 
knowledge, he is going to talk nonsense 
again to-morrow.” 

“He told you that?” asked the older 
woman despairingly. 

“He did.” 

“Of course she will say yes in the 
end,” said Hermia. 

“Well!” Mrs. Martinache slowly 
gathered her defeated and scattered 
courages. “I haven’t given up hope 
that she may be persuaded to go back 
to Paris and let him alone.” 

“Persuaded!” ejaculated the girl, as 
if she thought her mother had sud- 
denly taken leave of her senses. 

“Your estimable’ relative means 
‘paid,’” explained the colonel, taking 
his sister’s hand gently. “But I have 
come to the conclusion, my dear Avis, 
that nothing could be more injudicious 
and unsuccessful than to approach the 
matter from that side. No—please lis- 
ten to me.” He patted the hand sooth- 
ingly. “Her ladyship has plenty of 
inoney, and has only to shake her head 
at her manager in order to get more, 
for she is the besieged and the beloved 
of the ardent Paris. It seems to me 
that in all this sad situation you have 
overlooked—and very modestly, I must 
say—the one tremendous and important 
possibility.” 

The two women spoke in a breath. 
““W ell—what ?” 

“That your son, my dear Avis, and 
your brother, my dear Hermia, is an 
exceedingly and unusually handsome 
and attractive fellow, and that the 
chances are that Mademoiselle ‘Saint- 
Yrieix is quite as madly in love with 
him as he with her!” 

The women stared at him silently. 

“Tf that is true, you might as well 
make ready your wedding-garments, my 
dears, for many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it. 
And Eric will give the whole sub- 
stance of his house, including you and 
me, for it.” 
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He patted Mrs. Martinache’s hand 
again and laid it down. “You have 
jumped to the conclusion that she is a 
hard-hearted, callous, designing minx, 
without knowing anything about her.” 

“We know quite enough about her to 
know that she is not the kind of woman 
for Eric to marry,” retorted the poor 
lady, clinging faithfully to her colors. 
“As I said to you this morning, he 
ought to choose a wife from among his 
own people, as the Martinaches have al- 
ways done. Fancy my giving up my 
place to a French acting-woman!” 

She breathed a bitter sigh, and the 
tears were standing in her eyes when 
he turned to look at her. ‘You leave 
me without a rag of hope,” she said, 
and the colonel got upon his feet and 
walked about a bit, as if what he had 
to say to this charge was an important 
matter, worth much consideration. Pres- 
ently he stopped before her, and clasped 
his hands behind him. To her amaze- 
ment and Hermia’s, his eyes were bril- 
liant with a smile. 

“Ny dear!’ said he; and then, rec- 
ollecting Hermia, he changed it to “My 
dears! To leave you without one rag 
of hope is the very opposite of my in- 
tention. I am going to wrap you in 
yards of weather-proof, fur-edged hope 
that will bring all the warmth back to 
your hearts. But I must ask from you 
in exchange for this something that ] 
know you will be loath to give me—the 
promise of unquestioning obedience. 1 
have had in the back of my head, ever 
since this thing began to trouble us, 
a little plan which now appears to be 
quite worthy of supporting our last 
hope. If you have any confidence in 
me—and you ought to have, for my 
record is a successful one—you will put 
yourselves in my hands, and I will bend 
all our energies together to prevent this 
marriage.” 

Mrs. Martinache sat up, as if new 
strength had been infused into her dis- 
couraged heart. “Oh, I promise,” she 
said. “Good gracious, why not? I 
don’t know what to suggest or to 
do.” 

“And Hermia?” asked the colonel, 
turning to her. 
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“T should like to be told first what I 
have to do,” said the girl warily. 

The colonel’s expressive eyes nar- 
rowed a bit as he stood looking down 
at her. “Well, I should sum up your 
duty as ‘not to interfere with your 
mother’s doing as I tell her,’” he said 
quite pleasantly. 

She moved a bit sulkily in her chair. 
“Oh, very well, I promise,” she said. 

The colonel flung up his head tri- 
umphantly, and somehow the action 
sent Mrs. Martinache’s thoughts flying 
back to the old days, when she had 
scarcely known to which one of the 
two brothers her heart inclined the 
more steadily. He was more handsome 
and more charming now at fifty than 
he had been at twenty-five. 

“Then, my dear Avis, to-morrow at 
five o'clock, in your best bib and tucker, 
betake you yourself to the Disraeli and 
leave your card. And when you arrive 
at home again, sit you yourself down 
at your desk and write to mademoiselle 
a charmingly gracious invitation to 
spend the Christmas holiday at Belvoir 
with your party, and send it to her by 
the tender hand of Jeffry.” 

As these astounding commands fell 
upon Mrs. Martinache’s unbelieving 
ears, she leaned back again in a kind 
of mental and physical prostration and 
stared at her brother-in-law with glassy 
eyes. Hermia, her voice sharp with 
anger, was the only one equal to the 
obvious question: ‘What in the world 
are you going to do that for?” 

The colonel’s laugh, as he tossed his 
coat open and put both hands into his 
pockets with a jaunty defiance, had a 
boyish mischievous ring that robbed his 
answer of any but its most innocently 
amusing suggestion. 

“T am going to cut him out,” he said, 
and stood there, smiling. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“There is nothing to my mind more 
perfectly delightful than a country-place 
in winter, with roaring fires, and hot 
spiced rum, and jingling sleighs un- 
loading rosy-cheeked guests at the 
door,” said Colonel Martinache, as he 
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slipped out of his fur coat, leaving it 
in the hands of the man behind him. 
“My dear Avis, I feel it in my bones 
that we are going to have a peculiarly 
delightful time. Are you cold? Do 
you want to go to your room, or do 
you want to sit over here by the fire 
and have some tea or toddy ?” 

Mrs. Martinache was unwinding 
from her head her long, intricate mo- 
tor-veil, and her voice was muffled but 
sincere. ‘‘William, don’t ask me to go 
to my room as if I were an old woman. 
I want to sit by the fire, of course.” 

“Well, I’m going up,” said Hermia 
languidly. “I’m really tired.” 

“Then John will show you up, my 
dear. Your things must all be there 
already, and by now your maid should 
have them all unpacked. Avis, do let 
me help you—you look like Vashti, I 
declare.” He helped her to uncross and 
unbind the endless tissue. ‘When you 
are restored to us, I want you to tell 
me how you think the place looks.” 

It did look, as a matter of fact, the 
epitome of Yule-tide hospitality and 
cheer. The great room that was called 
the hall was thickly hung above its 
seven-foot wainscot with evergreen and 
red holly. In the enormous stone fire- 
place at the upper end the father of all 
Yule logs made merry with the lesser 
members of his family, snapping and 
roaring and crackling in the maddest 
humor. The two high settles that made 
an ingle of the spot were deeply as well 
as softly cushioned, and at either side 
a table, one bearing a _ mistletoe- 
wreathed punch-bowl, and the other a 
silver tea-service winking alluringly in 
the firelight, made complete the sugges- 
tion of comfort. The floor, nearly cov- 
ered with giant tiger-skins, showed in 
its burnish that slippered feet would 
dance there later when the moon rose. 
The two great lanterns hanging from 
the roof added to the winter twilight a 
mellow warmth. 

Mrs. Martinache nodded approving- 
ly. “It couldn’t be more delightful,” 
she said, moving toward the fire and 
settling herself in a corner of the ingle- 
nook. ‘Give me some toddy, William, 
and thaw my toes.” 
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There was a laughing scramble in 
the gallery, and they looked up, to see 
Hermia in the clasp of two graceful 
girls. “We got here ahead of you!” 
cried one, nodding blithely at the colo- 
nel. “Passed you on the road—didn’t 
you recognize us?” 

“Come down and have some tea!” 
called the host, smiling. “How I do 
like pretty women, Avis! And what 
a fool I was to ask another single 
man!” 

The- girls came down, while Hermia, 
all her vapors vanished, hurried to her 
room to doff her wraps. They were 
tall, charmingly bred young women, 
and it was evident from the way they 
greeted the colonel that he was no less 
a favorite of theirs than they of his. 
“Perry and Jane came with us,” said 
the one whom Mrs. Martinache called 
Constance. “A newly married couple 
is an awful bore. I can’t see why you 
asked them. They are such spoons— 
you can’t imagine. Jane is now being 
Marcelled by her maid, and Perry is 
glooming alone in the billiard-room, 
pushing balls around and wondering 
when the men are coming.” The girls 
laughed as they poured tea for one an- 
other. “Don’t put more than four 
lumps in mine, Betty, I beg of you!” 

The light-haired one turned to Mrs. 
Martinache. ‘When do you expect my 
brother—he is coming with Eric, isn’t 
he ?” 

“Yes, and Alden Hosworthy,” said 
Mrs. Martinache, with a fleeting up- 
ward smile that brought a pink look 
to the girl’s face. 

“Here’s some one, now,” the girl 
said, welcoming a chance to turn their 
eyes from her. There was the noise of 
voices, low and consequential, and of 
masculine steps. The colonel put down 
his glass and went forward as a tall, 
blond, heavy-looking man appeared at 
the curtains, followed by an even taller 
man servant, loaded to the shoulders 
with an extensive English traveling-kit. 

“Tt’s the Marquis of Sayle,” said 
Betty Constable, and the two girls made 
eyes at one another, as Mrs. Marti- 
nache, too, went forward to welcome 
him. “Where do you suppose he got a 
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valet tall enough? He must have ad- 
vertised—treferences and seven feet re- 
quired.” 

“I once had a duck of a coiffeur,” 
said Constance Devereaux, “no one ever 
did my hair so well. But he was too 
short and nearly broke my neck making 
me lean back.” 

“Couldn’t he have stood on a stool ?” 
inquired Betty, for the sake of saying 
something as the others came up. 

“Oh, my dear, his pride wouldn’t 
have endured it! How do you do?” 
She gave her disengaged hand negli- 
gently to the newcomer. It does not 
do to appear too interested in another 
woman’s marked-down prey—that is, in 
the watchful presence of the other 
woman’s mother. “Did you have a 
cold run down?” 

“Do you think I'd risk not getting 
here at all? I came by train,” de- 
clared his lordship, in that cheerful 
throaty tone which men of his race as- 
sume when they are confident of being 
particularly welcome and at home. 
“How do, Miss Constable. Is Tom 
coming down?” 

“They risked a motor-car,” said Betty 
apprehensively. 

“Oh, well, I dare say they'll arrive 
all right,” said the big man protecting- 
ly. It was easy to be seen that Miss 
Constable understood the gentle art of 
reading character successfully. She 
gave him a cup of tea, and looked up 
into his face. “How funny it must 
be to be so much taller than any one 
else,’”’ she said. 

His lordship boomed a satisfied 
laugh. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Martinache a 
bit sharply, “if Lord Sayle will sit down 
he will be more on our level.” The 
fellow, who was really young in spite 
of his immensity, moved toward her 
obediently and sat down beside her. “I 
say, Martinache, this is a jolly place 
you have.” 

“It is good,” said the colonel. “T’ll 
take you out to the stables to-morrow, 
if you care about that kind of thing.” 

“T almost live in mine at home.” 

“Hermia rides every day, in all 
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weathers,” said Mrs. Martinache, con- 
fident of the English custom. 

“No? How ripping!” said his lord- 
ship. “I wonder may I ride with her 
to-morrow ?” 

The lady’s slight ill humor vanished. 

“There she is, herself; you can ask 
her.” 

They all turned from the fire to look 
at Hermia upon the stairs. With the 
most unconscious stateliness, she was 
coming down from the gallery, the hem 
of her plain straight velvet gown fall- 
ing from step to step behind her. Her 
invariable hair shone golden in the last 
light of the disappearing sun, falling 
feebly through the window close beside 
her. As she came forward and joined 
the other girls, her eyes seemed cen- 
tered with a somewhat disapproving in- 
terest on the elaboration of their frocks, 
and the sundry pendants and jeweled 
chains that swung from their necks in 
the sharp firelight. Then she perceived 
the added guest, and a charmingly cor- 
dial smile lighted her face. 

“How glad we are that you have 
come,” she said, holding out her hand 
in an assured kind of frank simplicity. 

For the first time his lordship seemed 
ill at ease. He took her capable, un- 
jeweled hand a bit awkwardly, as if he 
scarcely knew whether to shake it man- 
fully or to be gentle to it as one ought 
with a woman. He held it a moment, 
and then let it fall. 

“You're having tea? Let me give 
you some more?” 

“No, no,” said Lord Sayle hastily. 
“Sit down, please, and let me get you 
what you want.” 

“But I don’t want anything,” said 
Hermia, as she came between the tables 
and sat down in the settle opposite to 
him. His lordship subsided again be- 
side her mother. 

The colonel had gone to the door of 
the billiard-room, and now drew the 
young Benedick of the party out to 
swell their number. Perry Devereaux 
was a dark, sulky-looking fellow, whom 
nratrimony had not improved. The bril- 
liant red hair of his wife, which had 
attracted him originally, was now con- 
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nected in his mind with all his disap- 
pointed ideals. 

“Jane is still being waved, I take it ?” 
he said, with a clumsy attempt at cheer- 
fulness, as he fell into a place between 
his sister and Betty Constable. “If you 
will believe me, she refused, in the first 
week we were married, to go out with 
me in a gondola in Venice under a bril- 
liant moon and stars, because the damp- 
ness would take the curl out of her 
hair.” 

“Serves you right for being so sen- 
timental,” said his sister ungraciously. 
“Jane is a professional beauty, and she 
owes her appearance to her public.” 

“Well, long may she wave,” growled 
Devereaux. “Colonel, let me drown 
this sorrow, will you?” 

“William,” interposed Mrs. Marti- 
nache, and the colonel paused, ladle in 
hand, to give attention, “I think some 
more people are arriving.” 

Hermia leaned over and took the 
ladle from him. “I'll give Mr. Dev- 
ereaux some punch. Go attend to your 
duties.” 

Lord Sayle put out his hand to stay 
her, and then fell back again in his 
place. She had already filled the glass, 
and was giving it to the sulky Bene- 
dick. 

Suddenly the colonel, who was near- 
ing the curtains, hurried forward with 
a greater interest than the preceding 
guests had aroused. The portiéres had 
parted on each side of the figure of 
Mademoiselle Saint-Yrieix, and behind 
her stood Eric, Hosworthy, and Con- 
stable with apparently a dozen servi- 
tors. 

She was a little thing, small and 
slender even in her enveloping cloak 
of thick chinchilla. Her dark hair, soft 
as a shadow, waved loosely about her 
beautiful forehead, under the coziest of 
all imaginable caps of the fur, made to 
fit her charming little head as closely 
as any baby’s. Long green eyes she 
had, in her pale, rare, delicate face, eyes 
that looked out under her amazing 
lashes sometimes as frankly as a boy, 
sometimes with all the witchery of an 
inscrutable allurement. She took one 
ungloved hand out of her tremendous 
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muff slowly, and the colonel noticed, as 
she laid it into his own, that it was in- 
conceivably frail and small, but that the 
many rings upon it were really of a 
perceptible weight. She was quaintly 
glad to have reached the end of her 
journey, and almost held to her host’s 
hand as to that of a deliverer. 

“T have brought them all the way, on 
the end of a string,” she said, smiling 
into his eyes. Her voice was of that 
rare quality which lingers in the air 
with the sweet clarity of a deep-toned 
bell, and her English was made irre- 
sistible by her accent and a certain ap- 
pealing upward inflection that seemed 
to ask one if she had not made any 
mistakes in speaking so strange a 
tongue. 

It was the first time that the colonel 
had seen her, for she had been ill the 
day he called. He was conscious prin- 
cipally of an overwhelming surprise— 
an uncertain feeling at best, and one 
for which he could have given no rea- 
son. 

“Good evening, Uncle William,” said 
Eric, coming in. “Yes, for a fact, we 
broke down near High Bridge, and 
were tinkering away miserably in the 
cold, when I saw Sara’s car coming, 
and signaled her, and she towed us all 
the way.” 

“We would jolly well rather have 
gotten into hers and left the old thing 
where it was,” said Constable, who was 
nearly freed from his motoring dis- 
guise, “but she had so many maids and 
cats and dogs and boxes in with her, 
that we didn’t dare attempt a trans- 
rer. 

The little creature in the fur coat 
turned her flower face up toward the 
colonel’s again. “You don’t mind my 
having brought my cat and my dog, do 
your” she said pleadingly. 

Blushing suddenly scarlet, the colo- 
nel caught himself wishing he might 
pick her up in his arms and carry her 
to the fire, to warm her hands, heart, 
and soul, and to assure her that never 
were any living things so welcome in 
his house as she and her blessed cat and 
dog. 


He laughed. “Of course we don’t 


mind. You might have brought a 
dozen. How do you do, Mr. Hos- 
worthy? You men will find friends 
over there by the fire. Avis, my dear!” 

As the men and Mrs. Martinache met 
in the center of the great hall, the colo- 
nel realized, with a curious shock, that 
he and the amazing green eyes were 
left all alone. And for some reason 
he was looking into those strange liv- 
ing jewels, and she was rendering him 
look for look. And neither of them 
said a word, until the little hand came 
out from the enormous muff again and 
put itself into his, while she said softly: 
“T like you very much.” 

In a daze the colonel heard himself 
introducing the two women, and heard 
himself asking his chatelaine to escort 
his guest personally, with her maids and 
her cat and her dog, to her rooms. 
And as the funny little procession 
passed him and went up the stairs, he 
found himself turning abruptly about 
and seeking a momentary solitude in 
the little office near the door. 

Alone in the little room where he 
saw visitors on business bent, he sat 
himself down in his swivel-chair be- 
fore his desk, and tried, with the aid of 
these familiar, hard-featured surround- 
ings, to readjust his lost balance. Ex- 
actly what he had expected her to be he 
did not know, but certainly not the lit- 
tle childlike creature that had brought 
her cat and dog! Not this green-eyed 
baby with a cap tied under her chin! 

He wondered vaguely if Avis’ amaze- 
ment had equaled his in the shock of 
meeting. He must see Avis and find 
out. As for himself, he had never been 
so bowled over in all his days. Stupe- 
faction—that’s what it was. Now that 
he was coming to himself, so to speak, 
he wondered how he had behaved him- 
self. Had he done anything but stare 
like an oaf? Had he been cordial and 
pleasant and polite? Somehow he could 
seem to remember nothing but being 
sent from a fireside peopled with charm- 
ing every-day folk, to plunge into a sea 
of bewilderment, where a tiny creature 
with green eyes gave him a delicate lit- 
tle hand and said she liked him! This 
was the dangerous adventuress they 
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had been planning to outwit—this was 
the “lounging, sniffing, gaudy actress” 
—this was the vulgar creature who was 
going to ruin the life of Eric Marti- 
nache. The colonel laughed shortly. 
But one word of his mental exclamation 
stuck in his mind—dangerous! Dan- 
gerous! The little baby with the cap 
tied under her chin? Well, yes, un- 
questionably yes. The most dangerous 
woman he had ever seen in all his life. 

He managed later, when the house- 
hold was slowly assembling for dinner, 
to get a word alone with his sister-in- 
law. He came to her side and spoke 
gracefully of her charming gown. It 
was the privilege he nearly invariably 
assumed, and, although he had reached 
the appalling age of fifty years, he 
could have told one honestly that he 
had yet to meet the woman who sin- 
cerely was displeased. 

“l’m glad you like it,” said Mrs. 
Martinache, with the invariable indif- 
ference a woman assumes in making 
the invariable reply. 

The colonel dropped his voice. “Ca 
commence,” he said softly. “What do 
you think of her?” 

“Well, she is very different from 
what I imagined,’ Mrs. Martinache 
was bound to admit in a tone that 
matched his. “But very insignificant and 
common, isn’t she? What can Eric see 
in her to attract him so? I imagined 
that she would have at least physical 
charm.” 

The colonel looked pensively at the 
tray of cocktails that was being passed 
about among his scattered guests. “You 
find her unattractive, then >” 

She turned wide eyes at him. “Why, 
yes, don’t you? And then so overloaded 
with her clothes. Nothing can be more 
vulgar than conspicuous dressing. Do 
look—now—she is coming down-stairs 

did you ever see a more ridiculous 
‘get up’?” 

The colonel turned slowly, remember- 
ing, with a smile, how they had turned 
to look at Hermia in the same spot, 
and wondering if it was not “conspic- 
uous dressing” that was affected by 
that artless maiden. The difference in 
the two women struck him with amuse- 
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ment. The little creature on the stairs 
was coming down slowly, and with ex- 
treme caution, clinging to the balustrade 
with one hand, and holding her gown 
away from her feet with the other, 
that she might see the steps. She was 
dressed from head to foot in a frock of 
old lace, and over it she wore a curious 
sleeveless overgown of priceless dull 
brocade, touched with gold and banded 
with sables. She carried a great scarf 
of lace as well, and from her wrist 
swung a chatelaine of jeweled vanities. 
There were no jewels on her bosom, 
but the little hands of her were cov- 
ered with curious square diamonds 
quaintly set. 

Everybody in the room by then was 
watching her—Lord Sayle, standing 
with Hermia near the foot of the stairs, 
was staring at her—as she felt her way 
down, in a kind of fascination. 

Just at the most unfortunate turn in 
the stair, mademoiselle looked up with 
a start, to find them all watching her, 
and in the surprise that showed so 
plainly on her expressive little face, she 
made a misstep and stumbled forward 
The others had barely realized that she 
had done so, when Sayle had sprung to 
her, and had her in his arms. And 
just as he might have done to a child, 
he lifted her over the remaining steps 
and set her safely on the floor as if 
she were not to be trusted on the stairs 
alone. 

She stood there in front of him just 
one bewildered moment, and then, with 
her indescribable eyes bubbling with 
merriment, looked up into his face. 
“Thank you,” she said, biting her lips. 
Sayle’s laugh suddenly rang out, echoed 
by her own, and the youngness of the 
chime of it went straight to every heart 
in the room. The colonel came for- 
ward and took her in to dinner, still 
with their laughter hanging in the air. 

“How did you manage, Mademoiselle 
Saint-Yrieix, to get away from your im- 
portant duties long enough to come and 
play at Christmas in the country?” said 
the colonel, as they all took their places 
at his round table and the attention of 
the others became rather absorbed in 
neighborly interest. 
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She opened her big eyes at him. “I 
called up on the telephone and said not 
to expect me back to rehearse until 
Monday.” 

“It seems simple,” he said, laughing. 
“But I have always been told so much 
of the tyrannical power of the mana- 
ger! What did he say—didn’t he pro- 
test ?” 

“He said ‘Hell,’ ”’ she quoted demure- 
ly. The word, in her voice, with her 
accent, assumed the allurement general- 
ly attributed to its antipodes. “And I 
said, oh, so sweetly: ‘I can’t hear you. 
What did you say?’ And he was nice 
enough to say: ‘I said hell, and I 
meant it.’”” She laughed softly. “Poor 
Greffé,” she said. 

“He deserves pity?” 

“Oh, indeed! If you could see me at 
rehearsal! I rant, I rage, I have trans- 
ports of fury, I cry, I scream, I tear 
things to pieces.” She looked up into 
his face as if she expected to see there 
condemnation for her atrocious con- 
duct, and was surprised to find him 
still smiling at her as if he too liked 
her. 

“You do it, just--——’ 

“T do it just to get my own way,” 
she said. “And they never seem to 
know that it is all play-acting like the 
rest, that inside I am perfectly peace- 
ful and calm. Greffé tears his hair and 
says: ‘My God, what a temperament!’ 
And he gives in just for quiet. And 
there you are.” 

“Tt seems very simple,” said Marti- 
nache again. 

“They are very simple!’’ retorted she. 
“Do you believe I could use any such 
tactics on any of the people of your 
world?” She turned her disconcerting 
eyes suddenly upon him. “They would 
simply throw cold water over me, or go 
away and let me rant at my pleasure. 
It is only the people who have to do 
with actresses all the time that are 
completely hoodwinked by them.” 

“So that is it! I never understood 
before how women of the stage—the 
great actresses, women of brains and 
refinement—could make such _ exhibi- 
tions of themselves and give way so to 
their nerves,” 
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She smiled at him. “Ah, poor crea- 
tures, it is our only whip,” she said calm- 
ly. “Ours is the only profession where 
we cannot be substituted. When people 
buy a ticket to see me, they do not want 
to see the same play with some one else 
in my part, do they? Then Greffé will 
do anything if I will only ‘go on.’ In 
painting—another model. In literature 
—thousands of women authors. In 
business—women forming in line for 
every position. In love—monsieur 
knows best! But on the stage!” She 
leaned toward him, delightfully con- 
fidential. “One night in Paris I was 
playing ‘La Grande Mondaine’ ‘The 
Duc d’Antin and his party were in the 
boxes—rather gay, noisy, laughing. I 
had a little grudge against d’Antin—he 
had annoyed me with his endless flow- 
ers! So Isat in my dressing-room and 
put a peignoir over my costume and 
pretended that I was not even dressed! 
Greffé went mad. This time it was he 
who raved, who ranted.” Her little, 
expressive hands were everywhere as 
she depicted the scene. “He made his 
hair to stand up all over his poor head. 
He went on his knees to me. He 
abused me and called me names—I 
forgave him that. He coaxed me. He 
threatened me. He promised me any- 
thing. He wept. All the time I sat 
there, polishing my nails—so careful- 
ly!” She leaned back for an instant in 
her chair, and became the absorbed, ob- 
stinate woman, busy with her manicur- 
ing toys. “At last, it was too much. 
The moment for my entrance had ar- 
rived. What did I want? Simply that 
the duc and his party be asked to cease 
their noise or leave the theater. He 
tore his hair—insult d’Antin—impossi- 
ble! Oh, very well.” She leaned back 
again and examined her finger-tips 
coolly. The colonel was laughing at her 
droll, little changes from Greffé to lead- 
ing woman. “The moment for my en- 
trance hangs about our ears. Anything 
else? Absolutely nothing! The peo- 
ple on the scene are making up lines— 
I can feel them! Everything is break- 
ing down. Even Greffé! With a 
groan, he flies to the box, I to the 
wings. I can just manage to see him 
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enter the box. The whole house turns 
to be gratified at the sudden ceasing of 
the noise. They behold the duc leaving, 
furious—apparently asked to leave. The 
house, you know a French house, breaks 
into wild applause. Off goes my pei- 





gnoir in the wings, and on | gome—and 
the duc and I look at one another for 
one brief, sweet second!” 

“And poor Greffé?” queried the colo- 
nel. 

“T shall be his death some day, I 
suppose,” said Mademoiselle Saint- 
Yrieix calmly, as she ate her fish. 

If the colonel had needed any cir- 
cumstance to point out to him his pref- 
erence for green eyes and a sweet, low 
voice, nothing could have been more op- 
portune than the interposition of Mrs. 
Devereaux at this point, with a ques- 
tion of no importayce, save that it 
drew his notice to her brown, depthless 
eyes and noisy laughter. And, assured 
as he might be of his preference for the 
other thing, surely there was no reason 
why he should object to other men 
finding it attractive as well—no rea- 
son why Lord Sayle’s prompt monopo- 
lizing of mademoiselle should rouse in 
him such irritable displeasure. 

But it was not till long afterward 
that this feeling culminated in its own 
explosion—long. after the hour in the 
great hall, when she had brought down 
her cat and dog, carrying the great 
white Persian chrysanthemum in her 
arms and letting the dapper little bull- 
dog with his jaunty man-about-town 
appearance trot at her heels, and had 
put them through their charming at- 
titudes and tricks, looking more child- 
ish and adorably real than ever in her 
delight at their docility; long after the 
hour when she had sat at the piano, 
quaint, enthralling little person as she 
was, her strange little hands _ out- 
stretched over the keys, her exquisite 
head now a bit to one side, now a bit 
backward, her throat swelling and puls- 
ing like an oriole’s as her sweet, ap- 
pealing voice set the acoustic vibrations 
of one’s heart to tremulous sympathy ; 
long after he had taken her into the 
north passage from the gallery, to 
watch the moon rise over the snows, 
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and had been very much moved at the 
gentle sadness that seemed to steal 
over her in the influence of the wonder- 
ful white spectacle; long after she had 
followed the other women to her rooms, 
when Eric had been lucky enough to 
take her to the stair and to come back 
fastening a rose into his coat; long af- 
ter all these things, when even the men 
had gone away and he and Eric were 
preparing to seek the well-earned rest 
of diligent hosts. 

Eric turned to him, in a visible im- 
pulse of gratitude. “I want to thank 
you,” he said, “for being so good to 
Sara. She thinks you are perfectly 
charming. You have been most con- 
siderate—I have watched you, and I 
think it’s very good of you to be so 
kind to her for my-sake.” 

The colonel faced him, with an unac- 
countable irascibility. “I’m not aware 
that I have done anything for your 
sake,” he said quickly. “Mademoiselle 
Saint-Yrieix is a charming woman, and 
until she is your affianced wife, I think 
it in very bad taste for you to call 
her Sara, and talk as if her belonging 
to you were a foregone conclusion.” 

Eric stared at him, and then fell 
a-twisting his mustache. “Perhaps 
that’s true—I have called her Sara so 
long it didn’t occur to me not to do so 
before other people like you.” 

The colonel dropped again into the 
chair he had left before the disinte- 
grating fire, and settled himself with a 
jerk. 

“But as to her belonging to me—she 
will, in time, you know. She has just 
got to!’ he concluded plainly. “Aren’t 
you going to turn in?” 

“No,” said the colonel shortly. “Not 
quite yet.” 

“Well, if you will excuse me—— 

“By all means,” the colonel agreed, 
with promptitude. “It’s very nearly 
two o'clock. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Eric, yawning as 
he turned away. 

The colonel sat alone some _ time, 
watching the fire fall to pieces between 
the great iron dogs. Then for some 
reason he burst into a soft, hearty 
laugh, got to his feet, and found his 
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way through the deserted gallery to his 
rooms, and shut himself into that great- 
er privacy, still laughing. 


CHAPTER V. 

There are certain things sure to hap- 
pen among the members of a house- 
party, which is kept rigidly within doors 
by inclement weather. One of these is, 
that those couples already in love take 
to the most unblushing and unguarded 
love-making, and those others not ab 
sorbed in the real thing play at it fran- 
tically, in the dangerous game of 
“flirt.” Then, too, the men mark off 
the hours with Scotch and rye quite too 
diligently, and the bridge-table becomes 
the haunt of pirates who would callous- 
ly part a man from his last half-dollar. 
Stripped of the support afforded by 
variable amusements and out-of-door 
distraction, the carefully erected frauds 
of customary social intercourse collapse 
into their real dimensions, and unsus- 
pecting qualities preponderate in the 
folks one thought to know so well. 

The colonel, who knew his guests 
quite thoroughly, was more _ than 
amused when, as he was standing to 
twist up a trailing end of evergreen 
against the wall, a welcome little fig- 
ure came to be standing at his side, 
and a little voice said with an immense 
sigh of relief: ‘Well, they are engaged 
at last.” 

He looked down at her grave, up- 
turned face, laughing. ‘“Who—not 
Eric?” 

She colored immediately, an uncom- 
fortable red that dyed her forehead. 
The colonel turned away and frowned 
as he wrestled savagely with the deco- 
ration. 

“I mean Mr. Hosworthy and _ the 
brown girl,” said mademoiselle quietly. 

“Oh, really ?” 

“But Miss Hermia and that nice yel 
low lord will never do,” she added, with 
another sigh. “It would be a_ nice 
match, would it not?” 

“Most desirable,” affirmed the colo- 
nel mechanically, surveying his work. 
She flashed a keen, long look under her 
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thick lashes at his face. 
sire it?” she said. 

“TI? Oh, yes, I suppose so. Yes, it 
would be very nice.” The colonel took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his 
fastidious hands as he spoke. The lit- 
tle creature nodded her head with de- 
termination. “Then it shall be done,” 
she said calmly, and was gone before 
he could utter the question of amaze- 
ment that had sprung to his lips. He 
looked after her, and was smiling, in 
spite of his recollection of that most 
unhappy blush, when Mrs, Martinache 
touched him on the arm. 

“Do take me where I can talk to 
you,” she said, and her voice was any- 
thing but pleasant. He turned and led 
her into a little reading-room, that had 
been used as a private study for his 
tutor when he was a boy. It was the 
nearest room at*hand, and her voice 
had been imperative. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. The 
colonel was an old hand at facing fire. 

Mrs. Martinache sat down on an un- 
comfortable chair, as if she deliberately 
preferred it for such an_ occasion, 
“Everything’s the matter,” she said, 
with anything but an Archibald Smed- 
ley repose of manner. The colonel 
waited, confident that she would become 
explicit in a moment. But he hardly 
expected the vigor with which she 
brought out the next statement, nor in- 
deed had he felt any forebodings of 
the speech itself. 

“William Martinache, you are a don- 
key!” She brought it forth with em- 
phasis, sufficiently secure in their pri- 
vacy even to raise her voice to a 
justified volumé. She let the statement 
of her belief tinge the air about them 
undisturbed for several the 
while she fixed him with a condemna- 
tory eye. In this brief space he recov- 
ered from the undeniable shock of her 
personal valuation of his mental im- 
portance and dropped into a chair be- 
fore her. 

“Avis Martinache, you are a woman,” 
he retorted good-humoredly, “and you 
expect things to happen all in a mo- 
ment. You more or less expect a man 
to condense matters into an impossible 
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space, just as they say in the theater 
program: ‘Two years elapse,’ and, 
presto! everybody is two years older.” 

“Don't talk nonsense,” said his  sis- 
ter briefly. “I tell you you are a don- 
key. Just see what you have done, 
bringing that woman among us.” 

“Well, what have I done?” the colo- 
nel defied her. “She hasn’t accepted 
Eric yet, has she?” he added sharply, 
as his companion remained silent. 

“No, she hasn’t,” she grudgingly ad- 
mitted. “But what of that? I was a 
goose to be taken in by your self-con- 
fidence—the whole plan was the silliest 
thing under heaven. You to cut Eric 
out indeed!” 

“Don’t be unkind, my dear!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything uncom- 
plimentary, but you simply don’t do it, 
that’s all! However, Eric is only half 
of my trouble now, and all through 
that little badly-born Frenchwoman!” 

The colonel jumped. ““Avis—she is 
our guest. Even if you are angry with 
me, my dear, or with her, really—you 
know——” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” wailed the poor 
lady, in despair. “She rouses all the 
elementary crudeness there is in me. I 
can't remember that she is within our 
gates. I only know she is here because 
[ wish she wasn’t!” 

“Come, come, Avis,” said the colonel 
briskly. “You are too easily discour- 
aged.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking about Eric now 
—I’m talking about Lord Sayle! 
Whatever you men can see in that thin 
little slice of a woman!” 

The colonel had risen and taken a 
perturbed stride to the windows. “Lord 
Sayle—good heavens——’” he mur- 
mured, as he stared out at the steadily 
falling snow—‘“Lord Sayle.” 

“Yes, Lord Sayle!” snapped Mrs. 
Martinache, whose patience was clearly 
a negligible quantity. “He follows her 
around like her own cat and dog. 
Whenever she drops any one of the 
dozen doodads that she carries about 
with her, he falls at her feet to pick it 
up and give it to her. It’s my opinion 
she drops them on purpose. He can’t 
take his eyes off her. Really, it’s just 
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too much. Why should 1 be visited 
with an affliction like this, in a woman 
I never knew until yesterday? But I 
tell you what, William, out she goes— 
if you and I both have to come down 
with measles in order to break up the 
party !” 

Colonel Martinache looked at her ap- 
prehensively. He scarcely knew of 
what a woman in her condition of 
nerves might not be capable. “Look 
here, my dear girl,’ he said soothingly, 
and yet with all the authority that he 
could infuse into his voice, which was 
no little amount, “you really must pull 
yourself together. Whether the silly 
old plan is a failure or not, we must 
not forget that we are responsible for 
our guests’ presence and happiness. 
Now you are all wrought up over this 
affair, and you have magnified it into 
very tremendous proportions.” 

“T haven't,” retorted she. “I don’t 
need to magnify it! What could be 
worse than for poor Hermia to lose 
such a splendid chance, and for my 
poor boy to tie himself for life to this 
dreadful little nobody? I can’t under- 
stand your calmness. It is practically 
the demolition of your family, and you 
look upon the prospect with the mildest 
kind of concern. If you were not so 
old, I should say you were in love with 
her yourself!” 

The colonel sat himself down again, 
facing her slowly. “Am I so old, 
Avis?” he asked sincerely. 

She looked at him a moment, her eyes 
growing wider and wider in a kind of 
terror. “William!” she said voicelessly. 

“Am I so old?” he repeated. “Does 
fifty seem old to a woman of thirty- 
one?” 

“William, don’t tell me——” Her 
voice rose to a nervous sharpness and 
broke. 

The colonel shook his head sadly. 
“I’m afraid,” he said slowly, “I can’t 
lie even to myself any longer. I never 
was so much in love in all my life.” 

The poor lady gave a cry, and rose 
with a precipitancy that marked the be- 
ginning of a nervous crisis. “Have you 
all lost your minds?” she cried, in that 
bewilderment which marks the totter- 
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ing of a last support. “Have you all 
gone crazy—oh, what shall I do?” She 
put her handkerchief upon her lips with 
both hands, and before the really 
alarmed colonel could so much as essay 
to pacify her, she hurried from the 
room in an abandon of misery, and only 
her frightened woman could have told 
the transport of passionate nervousness 
that had vent in her own chambers, 
paroxyms of impotent rage and tears 
that finished only long afterward in a 
blinding headache and a sickened si- 
lence. 

While the climax of this situation 
was being reached in one little room on 
one side of the great hall, another and 
far more tranquil consummation was 
being effected on the other side of the 
way, in that oval chamber with the 
prophet’s window toward the east, 
where the women of the family had 
ever held dominion. It was a rarely 
successful, bowerlike apartment, and 
Mademoiselle Saint-Yrieix looked, as 
she sat among the cushions of the long 
window-seat, even more fairylike than 
ever against the background of its 
twining flowers. On a low stool at 
her feet, with his tremendous length of 
limb disposed in such a way that it 
became necessary for him to lean back 
against the support of the bench and 
look backward up into her face, sat his 
lordship the Marquis of Sayle, as con- 
tented as if he had never been smitten 
with a fair-haired maid in all his days. 

She had, with that peculiar ability 
of hers to make people tell her things 
that even they had hardly known were 
true, drawn him around to talking of 
Hermia in general, and of his feeling 
for Hermia in particular. He was play- 
ing with the long end of her soft, fra- 
grant scarf, and incidentally he was 
explaining many things to himself 
while he talked to her. 

“You see, on a yacht everything is 
different,” he said, with his blond head 
on one side as he noted the effect of 
the fragile lace laid over the dark cloth 
of his knee. “I don’t believe you know 
much about men—and maybe I know 
only about one. But about that partic- 
ular beggar, you see, I know so particu- 
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larly much!” He looked up at her with 
a smile, letting his head lie on the cush- 
ions very near her. “You won’t think 
me a bounder for telling you so much 
rot about myself?” 

“T don’t know what a bounder is, so 
I can easily promise not to think you 
one,” said mademoiselle, in a _ low, 
trainante voice calculated not to disturb 
the even tenor of his thought. 

He lifted his head, after thanking her 
for this promise with his eyes, and he 
rearranged the lace scarf in another se- 
ries of folds. ‘Well, then, do you see, 
I admired her tremendously. I don’t 
mind telling you that I was very hard 
hit indeed. She is very good form on 
a boat; devilishly so. All the other 
women were overdone, and their frizzes 
were never right, and they were always 
going below to put themselves together, 
don’t you know, after the babiest kind 
of a breeze. But she was smooth and 
plain, and perfectly all right, even in a 
blow. Do you see? Do I make it 
plain?” 

“Yes,” she said, keeping herself as 
much out of his mind as possible. 

“Well, then, do you see, just as I was 
coming to the conclusion that a life 
on the bounding, sounding sea was the 
very life I wanted always to lead, with 
her—mark you—the bally old yacht 
landed us back in New York, and I 
cabled over home not to expect me till 
I came, and took up some diggings at 
a hotel just to be near her.” 

He lifted the lace in a handful and 
buried his face in its faintly perfumed 
masses. She kept very still all the 
while, for success is a thing to be ten- 
derly fostered, and even now she was 
uncertain of the end. 

“Well, then, do you see,” he went on 
musingly, with the Englishman’s ever- 
lasting beginning, “on shore, things 
were very different. Or, rather, the 
things that ought to have been differ- 
ent went on being just the same. No- 
body knows better than I what an art 
it is to strip to a marching kit—I don’t 
know one woman in a thousand who 
can do it. But what’s the use of living 
that way at home? I like women with” 
—he dropped his head back again on 
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the cushion as he said it—‘“with lace 
scarfs, and lots of funny little toys for 
me to play with when I’m too lazy to 
talk and want to be amused; women 
with frocks that I can’t understand, and 
with jewels all over them. You ought 
to see my sisters on Drawing-room 
Day! That’s the way women ought to 
be, mysterious and sweet-smelling, and 
loaded with priceless things .that men 
risk their lives to get for them. That’s 
the way my woman has got to be, and 
she can begin with the diamonds that 
even Queen Bess envied, and I'll double 
them if she can hold any more!” His 
voice grew dreamier as he wenton. “I 
can see her in my mind’s-eye, going to 
be presented—the new young March- 
ioness of Sayle, with diamonds crown- 
ing her head, and diamonds on her 
white skin, and diamonds winking out 
from her laces—and, good Lord, how 
proud I’d be to see the folks stare after 
her!” He seemed to come to himself 
with a start, and he laughed softly at 
himself, and at her, as he tilted his 
chin to look at her. “You can’t dress 
for the drawing-room as if you ex- 
pected a nor’easter, you know,” he said 
whimsically. ‘What would a fellow do 
with a wife that wouldn’t wear his 
coronet—carry it on a pillow behind 
her, I suppose.” He drew the scarf 
across his face luxuriously. “I wonder 
if all big, stupid men like me like to 
stand around and wait on little, mysteri- 
ous, sweet-smelling flowers of women 
—like you,” he said. 

It was the danger-point. Mademoi- 
selle slipped softly to her feet, and the 
long scarf he was holding drew itself 
from her neck and fell iff a delicious 
cascade about his face. He jumped up, 
too—a hundred eager words upon his 
lips—when Perry Devereaux wandered 
in, to her a Heaven-sent messenger of 
interruption. 

“Am I intruding?” he drawled, as 
ever out of sorts. “I heard voices, and 
I told the man to bring the tea in here. 
Everybody else seems to have vanished, 
and Jane is having her hair Marcelled, 
strange as it may seem. Am I in- 
truding?” he repeated, without the 
faintest trace of embarrassment. 
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“Not at all,” said Mademoiselle 
Saint-Yrieix, drawing her lace scarf 
gently from Lord Sayle. “You arrived 
just in time to console his lordship for 
my absence. I have been indoors all 
day, and I really want a breath of air 
from my balcony.” 

“Your hair evidently doesn’t come 
out of curl,” drawled Devereaux, as he 
turned aside to the tray of tea and 
Scotch and siphons that the man had 
just brought in. 

“Why do you go away?’ 
Sayle ardently. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” replied 
she, going to the door, “I am bound on 
an errand of mercy. Poor Miss Mar- 
tinache is suffering with a headache, 
and I told her I would come in and 
comfort her.” 

He went out with her, and to the 
stairs. “I thought she was too strong 
for that kind of thing,” he said. 

Mademoiselle looked at him in some 
pity. “How little you do understand!” 
she said. “Just because a woman is 
handsome and proud, may she not be 
as ill as any humble, ugly creature?” 

“She is handsome, isn’t she?” he 
said; and mademoiselle seemed to be 
all impatience to leave him in this mood. 
She went quickly and lightly up the 
steps, and hurried along the gallery to 
the door of Hermia’s rooms, the magic 
lace scarf floating out behind her soft- 
ly. Sayle watched her until she 
knocked and disappeared within, and 
then he turned with a sigh, and went 
back to the bower-room that even 
Devereaux had deserted. As he had 
implicitly believed the story of Miss 
Martinache’s indisposition, he would 
have been somewhat amazed could he 
have seen what was going on in that 
upper chamber. 

Hermia had risen with a cold re- 
pellance in every feature as her visitor 
came in. There had been between 
them but the most icy civilities since the 
hour in which they met, and, with the 
later cause for hatred that the girl 
treasured against mademoiselle, the 
feeling had grown on Hermia’s side to 
positive hostility. It may be that Made- 
moiselle Saint-Yrieix knew and under- 


, 


murmured 
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stood the cause, for, accustomed as she 
was to consideration and even adula- 
tion from other women, this young per- 
son’s enmity troubled her not one whit. 
In spite of the inhospitable way in 
which Hermia lifted her brows and 
remained standing, the little creature 
came as confidently forward as_ she 
had ever walked upon a stage, the cen- 
ter of adoring eyes. 

“You are wondering 
come,” she said, smiling. 
senger.” 

“A messenger?” repeated Hermia, 
and then, after all, her breeding tri- 
umphed over her inclination, and she 
said, if somewhat ungraciously no less 
distinctly: ‘“Won’t you sit down?” 

Mademoiselle accepted a chair will- 
ingly enough. “When I’ say messen- 
ger, I go a little far afield. Perhaps I 
should have said reporter.” 

“IT don’t understand you,” said 
Hermia, really interested in spite of 
herself. She sat down, drawing her 
severe gown about her more closely. 
Mademoiselle fleetingly considered the 
garment as she replied: 

“T want to speak to you—not because 
I am naturally a meddler in other peo- 
ple’s affairs, but because I—as it hap- 
pens—have been the confidante of one 
side of a distressful question that 
should be put right.” She stopped a 
minute, and seemed to hesitate. “I am 
never very sure of my English,” she 
said, “in spite of the fact that I have 
spoken it so many years. May I not 
talk to you in French—I can be so 
much more eloquent?” 

“Certainly. I speak French,” 
Hermia. “Go on.” 

As this permission was granted her, 
the little creature seemed to undergo an 
inward illumination. Her face lighted 
and her eyes glowed. She sat forward 
with electric animation. 

“Tt is that poor Lord Sayle,” she 
said, in her graceful, native tongue, 
that lent an added piquancy to the 
sweetly penetrating quality of her voice. 
But at the first phrase of her explana- 
tion Hermia became more pale with her 
treasured anger, and drew back. 


why I have 
“Tam a mes- 


said 


“T do not wish to discuss Lord Sayle 
with you,” she said stiffly. 

“But, mon Dieu, you need not say 
one word,” protested the other woman 
volubly. Her green eyes were intense- 
ly burning with her own interest in the 
success of her second step. “Just listen, 
that is all. It can’t possibly hurt you. 
I’m not going to say anything that 
ought to anger you. As a matter of 
fact, I am going to tell you something 
you ought to know.” 

Hermia relaxed a little. Her indig- 
nation had been a mere self-conscious 
denial of her curiosity. Mademoiselle 
Saint-Yrieix took advantage instantly 
of her mood. 

“He has been telling me about you— 
oh, you mustn’t resent that! The poor 
stupid has to tell somebody, and he is 
mortally afraid of you!” 

“Afraid of me?” said Hermia, in un- 
disguised amazement. 

“Certainly; why not? You 
calm, so self-reliant, so apparently 
above the average vanities and emo- 
tions of the world that he is diffident 
of approaching you. What woman 
wants a diffident lover?” Mademoiselle 
half-closed her eyes discriminatingly as 
she flung down this challenge, feeling 
that she did not believe it herself. Up 
to a certain point, diffidence had an ir- 
resistible charm. But there was no need 
to break in upon her own argument 
with qualifications. “Shall I tell you 
what the poor old stupid told me ?—that 
he fell madly in love with you on the 
yachting-party because you were so 
well-reefed for a breeze, but that, as he 
saw no likelihood of a nor’easter in a 
drawing-room, he also saw no good 
reason for wearing a pea-jacket to 
afternoon tea. Now you are angry!” 
She leaned back with an affectation of 
despair. In reality she knew that the 
girl herself had frequently longed to be 
rid of the burden of simplicity. ‘Don’t 
—please stop me, even if you are. I 
should have it on my conscience all my 
life that I hadn’t done my duty in not 
telling you. The poor yellow milord 


are so 


wants to marry you, but he is afraid— 
do you know of what? Afraid you will 
refuse to wear his coronet and his fam- 

















ily jewels! You see how seriously he 
takes you! If you had heard him tell- 
ing how he thought a woman ought to 
be—‘mysterious and _ sweet-smelling, 
like a flower.’ Oh, there is much po- 
etry in that young man. Don’t you see 
that he wants to put cushions under 
your feet, and that kind of thing, and 
you insist on being as proudly poised 
on your sturdy legs as a caryatid!” 

If Hermia had had any intention of 
getting angry, the mere announcement 
that Lord Sayle was pining for love of 
her swept aside any other thoughts. 

“IT told him you had a headache—that 
you were net very strong, and you 
should have seen his eyes brighten. 
Don't you see, you silly woman, he 
wants to take care of you! He wants 
to be the great big, strong man that 
stands between his frail, sweet love 
and every breeze that blows. He wants 
to wrap you up, and feed you, and wait 
on you, and put rings on your fingers 
and bells on your toes, as your nursery- 
book has it. If you care for him at all, 
you must make this sacrifice —you must 
give up your nunlike dresses and your 
simple air of capability. Lean on him 
let him teach you to walk, if he wants 
to. Don’t you know it’s his innate de- 
sire for superiority that makes him pre- 
fer a gentle, clinging kind of woman? 


He wants to strut up and down—oh, 
politely and figuratively—and let you 
see how strong he is, and how de- 


pendent you are upon him for protec- 
tion. Ah, ma chére, I know what I am 
talking about, even if you don’t believe 
me. I am so much older than you are, 
that I can, without rudeness, claim to 
have better sense. At any rate, whether 
you believe me or are angry with me, 
or whatever is going on behind that still 


face of yours—give me a chance to 
prove to you that I am right. It is 


only fair to give me a chance.” 

“T am not sure what you mean, but 
I will certainly be fair to you,” ‘said 
Hermia slowly. The authoritative way 
in which the other woman spoke im- 
pressed her, and then was she not quo- 
ting verbatim from the very words of 
the man himself? 
At the culmination of the second step 
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in her victory, Mademoiselle Saint- 
Yrieix got to her feet with a gay lit- 
tle cry. “Enfin! Now quickly—come 
with me to my room a moment.” As 
she drew the half-unwilling, wholly 
uncomprehending girl down the gallery 
to her own door, she lowered her voice 
to a positive whisper. ‘Everybody is 
away—the four young ones have gone 
out ‘tobogganing,’ whatever that may 
be, and the red woman is being made 
beautiful, and her sulky husband is 
mooning about the billtard-table.” The 
clicking of lazy ivory balls was dis- 
tinctly audible. She pulled Hermia 
into her room, almost laughing, like the 
child she seemed so often to be, in her 
delight in the escapade. Like a child, 
indeed, she flew to the closets that held 
her marvelous gowns, and chose from 
them an indescribable garment of pale, 
corn-colored chiffon. 

“Here, quick!” she cried, running 
back, trailing the soft glory recklessly 
behind her. “I want you to put this 
on.” She fairly danced about while 
the girl, almost mechanically, proceeded 
to,obey her. She was not the first who 
had carried out the orders of the vivid 
little creature, scarcely knowing why. 

Mademoiselle rummaged feverishly 
among her ornaments, and dragged up 
a long girdle of yellow topazes, and a 
long, wide comb, studded with the same 
jewels. “No rings, no necklaces—you 
have a headache!” she cried breath- 
lessly, swinging the heavy, drooping 
belt into place about her victim’s waist. 
With a light, undestroying hand she 
shook the girl’s soft hair into a more 
appealing looseness about her face, and 
fitted the sparkling comb across the 
back of her head. Then, with one ap- 
praising look from her half-closed eyes, 
she pushed her gently toward the door 
again. “Remember, you have a head- 
ache, and you want tea, and pillows 
and rugs, and soft voices. Go to the 
funny little round room and look help- 
less, if you can! You are taller than 
I am, but the gown trails even so. 
Don’t look so energetic—can’t you 
droop a bit? Imagine it is a play!” 

She shook her lightly, as if to shake 
the effect of self-reliance from her, and 
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then, with a last laughing nod, pushed 
her out upon the gallery. 

Half-imbued with the spirit of the 
outrageous little goblin, Hermia went 
slowly forward to put the plan into exe- 
cution. There was nobody to be seen 
in the gallery, or on the stairs, or in 
the hall, as she made her way to the 
lower room. But there the solitude 
came to an end, for Lord Sayle was 
still there on one knee at the window- 
seat, gazing out of doors dreamily. At 
the faint sound of her behind him in 
the room he turned quickly. 

“Oh ’ said Hermia wearily. “I 
didn’t know any one was here.” 

He stood staring at her, in a kind of 
smitten amazement. What had changed 
her so? 

“My head aches fearfully,” she said, 
pushing at her hair with a fretful hand. 
“Do you suppose a cup of tea would do 
it good?” Her eyes looked up with a 


helpless appeal. 
Such a thrill went through the “poor 
old stupid’s” veins as he had never 


known this goddess to awaken before. 
He started toward her. She fairly 
wavered toward the window-couch, 
and sank down miserably before him. 
“Oh, dear,” she sighed. . 

Sayle was rapidly recovering from 
the paralysis of his first surprise. 

“Do let me make you comfortable,” 
he said gently, bending down to arrange 
the pillows into a grateful nest for her 
head.. “There, stretch right out like a 
good one. Here’s something to put 
over you—no, it’s very light, it won’t 
bother you in the least, and I’m sure 
it’s dangerous for you to lie near a 
window without something over you.” 

Almost self-persuaded of her mi- 
graine, Miss Martinache suffered her- 
self to be tucked into the coziness of 
cushions and shawls, and closed her 
eyes with a very plausible appearance 
of relief in pain. “I'll make you some 
fresh tea,” said Sayle, after standing 
beside her for a commiserating pause. 
“You poor child, wasn’t there anybody 
to take care of you?” 

“Oh, I didn’t think I wanted any- 
body bothering around,” she feebly an- 
swered; “but I find it’s rather nice, 


after all.” He met her wan, little grate- 
ful smile, and something like a gentle 
panic seized upon him. “Would you 
mind drawing that curtain a bit farther 
across the window?” 

Swiftly and very noiselessly he put 
down the kettle from which he had been 
about to fill her cup, and rearranged 
the hanging, keeping his eyes upon her 
face, to see just when it best shielded 
her. “Beastly careless of me not to 
have thought of it,” he said. “There. 
Do you know, I think perhaps you 
ought to have a fire in here?” 

“Oh, no—I couldn’t bear the fuss, 
and having the man arpund and all 
that,” she complained, moving her head 
restlessly. 

“Don’t you worry,” he soothingly re- 
plied. “There sha’n’t a soul come in 
here to disturb you. I say, you may be 
feeling to the bad, but I never saw you 
look so ripping—you look like a 
Greuze, don’t you know—all in pale 
yellow.” 

She let him stand regarding the ar- 
tistic triumph of another woman’s 
hands for a brief moment, not too long 
to have it seem a right instead of a 
shaky privilege. ‘Then the exhausted 
lids flickered up a moment from her 
eyes. “Aren’t you going to give me 
any tea?” she said. 

He cursed himself in a whisper for 
his thoughtlessness, as he hurried over 
to the tea-table. She lay supinely upon 
the pillows, with one hand upon her 
forehead, so that the foam of her airy 
sleeve fell in luxurious masses about 
her lovely arm. And she could have 
smiled to hear how clumsily he tried to 
be careful and silent with the silver 
and porcelain toys of the tea-making. 
What a dear good thing a big blond 
man could be! She began to take a 
positive delight in her part of helpless- 
ness. And when he came over with the 
steaming cup in his hand, she sighed 
a very real sigh over the exertion of sit- 
ting up to drink from it. He watched 
with that subdued apprehension she was 
beginning to find so delightful, while 
she drank her tea, and stood ready to 
take the cup as she held it toward him. 
Before she could put her head again 
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upon the cushions with the languorous 
appearance of invalidism she had so 
recently acquired with that adaptability 
of the feminine personality, he was be- 
side her again, ready to rearrange her 
pillow and her rug. 

“How good you are to take such care 
of me!” she sighed, when once more he 
had arranged matters to his complete 
satisfaction. It almost took her breath 
away to find how promptly the avowal 
came. The big blond man was on his 
knees beside her in an instant. “Oh, 
Hermia, darling, don’t you know—I 
want to take care of you always, all 
your life!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The properly ceremonious dinner- 
hour at Belvoir had come and gone, 
and the satisfied relaxation that waits 
upon good appetite had descended 
upon the company. Upon all, that is, 
except the colonel, who had _ with- 
drawn a little from the circle about 
mademoiselle at the piano, and was sit- 


ting apart, wrapped in a graciously 
permitted cloud of smoke, and in the 
added seclusion of an absent mind. One 
would have said that a man could have 
sufficient food for his attention in the 
group at the piano, for the three girls 


—Hermia and Constance and Betty, 
with an antiphonal support of men’s 
voices from the other side of the piano 
—were singing in their clear, fresh 
voices an old French song that Made- 
moiselle Saint-Yrieix had taught them. 
It was a plaintive, tender thing, that set 
forth the woes of love, and was com- 
paratively silent about the joys thereof; 
and if, indeed, the colonel did hear it 
more or less subconsciously, the burden 
of its theme could have done nothing 
but push his thoughts farther on their 
individual way. 

The position in which the colonel 
found himself was anything but a joy- 
ful one. When he had embarked so 
blandly on his determination to turn 
the attention of Mademoiselle Saint- 
Yrieix from his nephew, he had not 
by the most remote twinge been warned 
of his ignominous conclusion. Fifty 


years of bachelordom—of contented, 


self-satisfied bachelordom—had counted 
as nothing among his many habitual 
defenses. He found himself as youth- 
fully in love, as boyishly exacting, as if 
Time had suddenly slipped backward 
to his twentieth year, and left him un- 
comprehendingly rejuvenated at the 
door of that house on Washington 
Square, where his first love had blos- 
somed in his heart. He would like to 
know, he asked himself, what had be- 
come of the gift of mature delibera- 
tion which he was generally accredited 
with possessing? Why was he unable 
to consider the idea with that keen, 
penetrative understanding that, had 
won him his revered place among the 
most brilliant lawyers of the race? 
Why, in the name of all that was fifty 
years old, was he unable to do more 
than repeat to himself over and over: 
“But I love her. I love her!” At this 
moment he was conscious of an irre- 
sistible appeal of his heart to his eyes 
to look at her, and when, after strug- 
gling to refuse them the indulgence, he 
did blow a drift through the haze about 
him and look at her, it was to find her 
wonderful eyes regarding him with a 
dreamy mystery as she sang: “Qui sait 
d’ou vient l'amour?” that set something 
deliciously unendurable to thrilling in 
his heart. 

Was he, really, getting into his do- 
tage at fifty? Had he, after all, no 
control over the instrument of his 
brain, that had so unfailingly served 
his command so many years? 

He went from the room slowly, as if 
he wished to evade the responsibility of 
admitting his own weakness by blaming 
his lack of concentration upon its occu- 
pants. The little song, with its tremu- 
lously effective rendering in girls’ and 
men’s voices went after him plaintive- 
ly, as if it would have brought him back 
to them. As he distinguished made- 
moiselle’s voice among the many, he 
wondered, boyishly, if she noticed, or 
if she was sorry, that he had gone. 

“Oui sait d’ou vient l'amour?” 

He went to the ingle-nook in the 
hall, and lost himself in the shadow of 
the settles What about Eric? The fel- 
low had talked to him frankly of his 
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love for the. woman—he remembered 
that night, and his own declaration of 
war against her! He had never 
thought she cared seriously for the boy 
—as boy he certainly was, and made- 
moiselle four years his senior. He had 
never dreamed of doing more than dis- 
tracting the dangerous attention of 
a frivolous-hearted woman from a 
young fellow who might suffer, and 
cause all his family to suffer, in the 
connection. That the woman might 
seriously care for him was the distress- 
ing dream that tempted him to insanity. 
He himself knew how impossible that 
was. Cut Eric out, indeed! Why, if 
that kind of a woman cared for Eric, 
the fellow was to be counted among the 
luckiest men on earth. All his precon- 
ceived ideas and plans, made and ar- 
ranged before he knew her, had been 
swept aside as preposterous and ridicu- 
lous in the presence of her rare person- 
ality. Yet not so those of his sister- 
in-law, Avis. Was there something, 
indeed, about mademoiselle that be- 
witched masculine eyes, without being 
able to blind those of women? Mrs. 
Martinache was just as much as ever 
against the marriage; indeed, far 
more against it than before the meeting. 
And Hermia—ah, well, that was be- 
cause of Lord Sayle. What curious 
creatures women were! He could have 
sworn a dozen times that evening to 
seeing Hermia’s eyes rest on those of 
Mademoiselle Saint-Yrieix and smile, 
as one smiles at a friend who knows 
one’s secrets—and yet mademoiselle 
was, perhaps, the only enemy that 
Hermia possessed in the world. 

The colonel tossed his cigar at the 
half-dead logs in the big fireplace, and 
settled himself more comfortably in 
the wide bench. After all, there was 
nothing for him to do about it. He 
could not, with any such feeling in his 
heart for her, flirt with her! The very 
idea was revolting. And more certain- 
ly even than that, he could not do more, 
because all was not fair in love at all, 
and there was Eric’s confession on his 
uncomfortable conscience. Consequent- 
ly he must make up his mind—if mind 
it could be called—that the merest civil- 





ity of host was all he might permit him- 
self to show toward mademoiselle. He 
tried to see how it was going to be— 
and failed. He closed his eyes and 
tried to concentrate his thought upon 
it. And out from the music-room stole 
the repetition of the sad little question: 

“Oui sait d’ou vient l'amour?” 

The music stopped after that. And 
the colonel, invisible in his shadowed 
niche, watched the dispersal of the 
choralists with something very much 
akin to bitterness in his heart. For to 
one moonlit embrasure wandered Lord 
Sayle and Hermia, and to another Betty 
and Alden Hosworthy, while Dev- 
ereaux led his wife away from the un- 
willingly chaperoned Constable and 
Constance, to enjoy her society in that 
brief evening space in which the process 
of beautifying her hair was temporarily 
arrested. Significantly absent from 
sight were the two people who so filled 
his thought! His miserable fancy 
scarcely could refrain from following 
them and playing eavesdropper to their 
tryst! 

So he was growing old! Even Avis 
—Avis whom he had so begrudged to 
his brother, Theodore, those years ago 
—even Avis had said so inadvertently, 
as if it were a matter merely for ad- 
mission, although it brought its com- 
panion charge against her, even as she 
said it. Growing old! 

He sat up smartly in the bench, and 
then jumped to his feet. Nonsense! 
Back went the lapel of his coat with all 
the defiance of a down-thrown gauntlet ; 
into his pocket went his hand as briskly 
as a young gallant could clap his hand 
upon his blade. Nonsense! What if 
his hair was gray—he was but barely 
fifty, in the prime of life! Old—and in 
love for the first real time? Nonsense, 
young, young—that was it. In the 
name of goodness whence had the mood 
fallen on him? He laughed and tossed 
up his head. Nonsense—not yet a 
while. He might be left alone by a 
parcel of youngsters, but where were 
the weaknesses, where the rheumatic 
limbs? He touched a bell near him, 
and stood until the servant answered 
it. “Make up the fire here, a roaring 
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one, and bring me some Scotch and a 
cigar,” he said. 

Meanwhile the couple that was so 
much in his thought had been left to- 
gether alone by the piano. The odd 
little creature with her elfin beauty 
seemed, as she sat there, to Eric Mar- 
tinache, more poignantly desirable than 
ever she had been before. Her throat 
and hands looked whiter than their own 
pure white, when seen glimmering be- 
neath the great green emeralds that she 
wore to-night. Above the gems, in the 
light of the tall lamps, her eyes shone 
green as the jewels. In all his life he 
had never dreamed that such eyes were 
made in any woman’s head. He 
watched them hungrily. 

“T haven’t—all day long—not once 
—asked you to be my wife,” he said 
softly. 

She gave him a fleeting smile, as if 
acknowledging a jest. Her fingers 
fitted themselves into the keys of the 
piano, in intricate combinations, but 
without making a sound. 

“Don’t you think that deserves a re- 
ward ?” 

She smiled again. She seemed to 
appraise his conversation as that along 
the lines of least resistance. Given the 
hour, the woman, the solitude, what 
could a man do other than make love 
to her? 

He himself answered the question. 
“It deserves nothing. I deserve noth- 
ing. I don’t know how I ever had the 
effrontery to fall in love with you. But 
you see!’ 

“You are talking nonsense again,” 
she said. It would seem from her calm 
acceptance of the fact that she had be- 
come accustomed to his predilection for 
that kind of conversation. But the 
phrase rang in his head with a new 
importance. He watched the small, 
stretching fingers a little while in si- 
lence. Then he leaned on the piano, 
bringing his head and shoulders nearer 
to her, and when she looked at his face, 
she saw that it had changed, and that a 
look of deep earnestness had_ blotted 
out the half-smile of his former mood. 

“Sara,” he said. 

Her hands dropped down into her 
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lap, with a kind of sad anxiety in their 
clasping of one another. She looked 
more searchingly into his face. He was 
not going to talk nonsense, she could 
see that. She actually wished he were. 
If she had a last lingering hope of 
bringing that about by the tone in which 
she retorted “Erique!’’ she was doomed 
to disappointment, for the seriousness 
of his face remained unchanged. 

“Sara,” he said, his blue eyes grave 
almost to the look of pain, “I love you 
very much. I love you so much that 
it becomes as inexpressible as if it 
were some little, worthless thing. You 
know that I love you. But you are quite 
content to drift along this way, letting 
me ‘talk nonsense’ now and then; let 
ting me love you if I will, thinking of 
me gently, and perhaps sometimes even 
tenderly—but never loving me, never 
wanting me when I am not there, never 
feeling the thing I want you so much 
to feel—am I not right?” He waited 
as if he expected her to answer, but 
seemed content with just her silence. 
“Now I am even half-satisfied with that 
—it goes on pleasantly enough, and 
sometimes I can blind myself with 
flashes of belief that you will some 
day care for me as much as I love you, 
my dear. But I’m not blind all the time. 
I’m not blind now. And there is a sad- 
ness in my soul that I pray God will 
never come to you; a heavy, hopeless, 
deathly sadness, that I never dreamed 
would ever come to me. I have gone 
on, yes, even until to-day, it seems to 
me, confident in the belief that I could 
make your love answer mine, ‘create it 
out of endless yearning.’ But for some 
reason, since we came to this place— 
whether the old shades of make-believe 
have made me see that I was still play- 
ing at the old shadow game, or whether 
you yourself have changed a little, I 
don’t know—I have watched the belief 
and the hope of that attainment slowly 
melt away before my eyes. I can see 
now with a clearness—that hurts me 
very deeply, dear. You don’t love me, 
and you never will.” He said it slow- 
ly and with an infinite grief. 

She was speechless with her trouble. 
He leaned over and took her two hands, 
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and turned her about a little toward 
him. “I want you to do this, then, for 
me, my dear. Send me away. Send 
me away. As you may need mercy 
yourself some day, help me to go!” 

He bowed his face upon her hands as 
he held them. 

It had come to her so suddenly, this 
change from the half-merry wooing of 
a graceful, handsome boy to the tragic 
cry of a man in pain, that she was dazed 
by it, and could scarcely speak. Her 
fondness for him wept within her, and 
her compassion made dangerous in- 
roads upon her common sense. She 
felt a sudden revulsion from the facing 
of the grievous situation as from an 
actual unreality. It could not be true. 
Good heavens! a moment since they 
were all singing in a group together. 
Eric and she had been merely a part 
of a number of happy people, risen 
from a charming dinner-table. How 
could it all have changed in such a 
twinkling? It could not be true—this 
dreadful thing. How could it force its 
way into the midst of pleasure? Was 
it as undeniable as death? 

Then, with a suddenness that amazed 
her no less than it frightened him, her 
impotent distress broke like a storm 
into a passion of tears. She drew her 
hands away and drooped her stricken 
head into their shelter, sobbing like a 
child. In an instant he lifted the weight 
of his despair from her, and took her 
own upon himself. “I’ve wearied you. 
I’ve saddened you,” he said, drawing 
her to her feet and putting his arm 
about her gently. She hid her face 
upon his breast. “Dear heart, don’t 
cry,” he said, his hand upon her hair. 
“No man on earth is worth such tears. 
It was unjust of me to show you all 
my pain. I knew you didn’t love me, 
and I should have gone away without 
visiting my trouble upon you. I wish 
you didn’t have to cry so hard, poor lit- 
tle thing!” He put his cheek down on 
her hair an instant almos. with a smile, 
and then still with his arm about her, 
still with her head against his breast, 
he went with her slowly from the room, 
murmuring his self-reproaches as they 
crossed the great, deserted hall. 


“Don’t trouble so—it isn’t so dread- 
ful. I sha’n’t die of it,” he said, trying 
to force a little smile upon her tear- 
stained face. “I'll go out into the big, 
dark world and lose my burden in the 
black forest—you shall see. I'll come 
back without it, and we will laugh again 
together, we two, and sit on the floor 
with Zo and Zum, and make them swing 
the rope between them, shall we not?” 

-He led her to the stairs, and saw her 
started in ascent. But his hand held 
her, and, though there was a smile on 
his mouth, she saw the look of a rack- 
ing good-by in his eyes. 

“You are sending me away. like a 
good one,” he said tenderly. “Do you 
think you could—since I shall be gone 
so long—give me a kiss, my dear?” 

The little flower face bent toward him 
slowly, and he lifted his face to the fa- 
vor of her gentle, compassionate caress. 
She went away then, up the stairs, 
never looking back, and all the light 


of his life seemed to draw away from 
him with every step of her beloved feet. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On twenty-nine days in a month, 
what happened on the following morn- 
ing would have been’ accomplished 
without the colonel’s knowledge, for it 
was not part of his self-discipline to be 
down-stairs anything but late for break- 
fast. But on this thirtieth chance, the 
host of Belvoir had not been to his 
room all night. The mood he had tried 
to exorcise with a fragrant glass and 
a generous fire had persistently re- 
mained with him, and other impulses to 
despondency had been added unto him, 
until the wee, sma’ hours had come, 
finding him still alone, still in the ingle- 
nook, still uncomforted. The wee, sma’ 
hours had grown up slowly into sixes 
and sevens—most expressive numbers, 
after all—and he had but just prepared 
to desert the place of his distress before 
the servants began their ghostly, cold 
morning ministrations about the house, 
when the thing happened. 

It came from two directions at the 
same time, the different parts of the ca- 
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lamity. From out of doors the faint, 
sleepy chuff-chuff of a motor-car seem- 
ingly protested against the inhumanity 
of rousing it from its slumber in a 
warm garage at such an hour; and, in- 
deed, perhaps the practised hands of 
the drowsy driver could manipulate the 
intonation of the thing as skilfully as a 
pianist his instrument. The chuff- 
chuffing ended in a plaintive snore, at 
the very steps of the house. That the 
colonel was not expecting visitors to 
arrive at this hour was undeniable, but 
the idea was positively acceptable as an 
alternative to his considering the de- 
parture of any guest beneath his roof. 
As he remained standing between the 
two great settles, staring down the 
long, wide room, a door on the gallery 
opened, noiselessly but most deter- 
minedly, and the unbelieving eyes of 
the colonel saw emerge therefrom a 
maid bearing a cloak and a little dog, 
another maid bearing a rug and a 
white Persian cat in a dark-blue vel- 
vet cradle, another maid carrying a 
small satchel that might have held. a 
lady’s smelling-bottles, and last, silent 
and erect, a little figure in a thick chin- 
chilla coat, with a fur cap tied beneath 
its chin. The colonel actually rubbed 
his eyes as this procession wound its 
way down the stairs. Then, as one of 
the maids actually pulled back the bolts 
of the door, he sprang forward, un- 
caring for the strange appearance he 
must have made in evening dress there 
in the cold winter dawn. 

The great door swung open, dis- 
closing mademoiselle’s long car throb- 
bing unwillingly beneath the hands of 
the unwilling chauffeur. The maids 
stepped outside just as he reached the 
stairs, and mademoiselle’s green eyes 
observed him. He started, under the 
look of them, as undeniably backward 
as if she had flung a stone into his 
face. And she in her abysmal mystery 
and he in his bottomless amazement 
separated silently. 

The door remained standing open, 
the chill air sweeping into the great 
hall, waving the heavy curtains of its 
vestibule in a grotesque agitation of 
farewell. The colonel remained staring, 


his motor forces stunned into immova- 
bility. 

Mademoiselle established herself with- 
in the car, in one of the easy chairs; 
the little dog sprang up opposite and 
let his tongue hang out in animated in- 
terest as he looked through the window 
at the colonel. The maids, in a row at 
the back, seated themselves fussily. 
And with an inarticulate comment 
upon the tyranny of women, the car 
pulled itself together, and suddenly 
was flying away from the house of 
Belvoir as if pursued. 

Then, of course, the colonel regained 
the use of his stupefied limbs and voice. 
“What the devil is this?” he roared fu- 
riously, the red blood flushing into his 
face with a suddenness that might have 
alarmed the family physician. 

A figure in a bath-robe leaned over 
the railing of the gallery. “Is that you, 
Uncle William? What the deuce is go- 
ing on? Whose car did I hear? Is any 
one ill?” 

“Til!” cried the colonel, seizing upon 
the last word as he would have upon 
any other, and using it as an expletive. 

“Ill! Good God, somebody has gone 
crazy, and I don’t know who it is.” 

Eric came flying down the stairs, his 
face giving every indication that this 
incoherent answer had proved anything 
but reassuring. “Those clothes!” he 
involuntarily noticed. “What is going 
on?” He looked out, and, seeing no 
reason for the death-admitting door 
being open, closed it and stood with his 
back against it and his eyes on his un- 
cle. “For goodness’ sake, what is the 
matter ?”’ 

“Matter!” roared the colonel, in an- 
other paroxysm of uncomprehending 
rage. “How do I know what the mat- 
ter is?” 

Another door on the gallery opened, 
and a long, fair braid swung into sight 
as a voice said sharply over the balus- 
ter: “John! Benton! Who is that? 
Do be quiet. What do you mean by 
making such a noise? Mrs. Martinache 
is just getting to sleep.” 

“It’s Hermia,” said Eric. 

The braid disappeared, and light- 
slippered feet pattered to the head of 
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“Good 
And 


the stair. “Eric!” said Hermia. 
gracious, what’s the matter? 
Uncle William—those clothes !” 

“Oh, damn the clothes,” said Colo- 
nel Martinache, unconsciously profane. 
“What have they got to do with it? I 
don’t suppose a guest leaves my house 
without speaking to me, just because I 
sit up all night if I want to!” 

There was the first gleam of the light 
of explanation in what he said. Eric 
caught at it promptly. “Has some one 
gone? What guest? What for?” 

“Don’t you know anything about it?” 
flashed the colonel, turning on him. 
“You are betrothed, you two, aren’t 
you? Did she tell you anything?” 

“Betrothed!” cried Eric. “Are you 
talking about Sara? Has Sara gone?” 

“There, you don’t know anything 
about it,” cried poor Martinache, taking 
his head between his hands, as if it 
threatened to fly off with its own be- 
wilderment. “Yes, she’s gone. Came 
down these stairs with all her belong- 
ings—except her trunks—and passed 
me, by Heaven, with a look like a 
Medusa!” 

Hermia had crossed to the door of 
the fateful room and opened it. ‘The 
trunks are packed and strapped,” she 
said in horrified amazement, as she re- 
turned and came down several steps 
toward them. 

Eric had laid both hands on his un- 
cle’s shoulders, as if he were prepared 
to get the whole coherent truth from 
him by violence, if necessary. ‘“Didn’t 
she see you when she went out?” 

“See me?” said Martinache. “She 
looked at me as if her eyes were two 
sword-blades.”’ 

“She didn’t speak to you?” 

Martinache shook his head. . “I 
thought I must be dreaming,” he said. 
“What have I done to make her an- 
gry?” 

Eric’s hands fell to his sides. “It’s 
too hard for me,” he said. “I am too 
bewildered to think reasonably. Why 
didn’t you ask her—why didn’t you stop 
her ?” ' 

“Stop and ask her?” exploded the 
colonel. “Why didn’t I lock the door 
and set fire to the house? Don’t be a 


numskull. I was paralyzed, that’s 
what I was. It didn’t take ten seconds 
for it all to happen. And what right 
have I to stop her, to question her? 
Great heavens, I wish I understood it, 
even a little. It seems a queer thing 
she should not tell you!” 

A faint red rose in the fellow’s face 
as he replied: “You mustn't harp on 
that. We are not engaged. I asked 
her last night for the last time—she 
wouldn’t have me.” Both Hermia and 
the colonel stared. But it was evident 
that surprises were coming too thick 
and fast for the latter. He dropped 
into a chair, and passed his hands across 
his head, vaguely. “Is there any clue 
there?” he inquired vacantly. “Did 
anything happen between you _ that 
might have caused this?” 

Eric’s flush deepened. “Noth- 
ing,” he said firmly. “She was very 
sweet and gentle, and she kissed me 
when I begged her to—kissed me good- 
by.” 

“Good-by !” echoed the colonel sharp- 
ly. Hermia had stolen down to her 
brother’s side and put her hand softly 
into his. Eric looked down at it in 
some surprise and drew her nearer. 
They had never been very near together 
in the past. 

“Oh, not her good-by—mine. 
going away to-day, somewhere. 
restless and depressed.” 

The three stood there in the. gather- 
ing light. The colonel turned a look 
at Hermia. “And you?” he said. 
“Your mother said you had reason to 
dislike her, too.” 

The girl’s hand closed more loving- 
ly upon her brother’s, as if she begged 
his pardon for producing her own hap- 
piness in such sudden and violent con- 
trast to his sadness. “I have nothing 
but the most sincere devotion to her,” 
she said, and the two men stared in turn 
at her. “She has been very sweet to 
me. She has smoothed away a misun- 
derstanding between Lord Sayle and 
me, and brought us together. I am go- 
ing to be his wife.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” said Colonel 
Martinache, as if he felt entitled to the 
word. 


I am 
I feel 
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In the little silence that followed this 
exposition of their entire lack of re- 
sponsibility, one of the first stirring 
domestics came into view on the gal- 
lery. It was Mrs. Martinache’s own 
maid, and the sight of her reminded 
Hermia of those things which had been 
completely lost sight of in the more 
exciting developments of the morning 
hours. As the staid creature, who had 
been responsible for Mrs. Martinache’s 
personal perfection these fifteen years, 
came down the stairs, apologetically, 
and yet expressing in her very staid hu- 
mility that no servant should be ex- 
pected to anticipate a family gathering 
of such surprising range of costume, in 
such a place and at such an hour, 
Hermia spoke to her. 

“Martha,” she said, “how is Mrs. 
Martinache ?” 

“She’s very much quieter, miss. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she went to 
sleep.” It was evident from the un- 
moved manner in which she met and 
passed the young woman in her pei- 
gnoir, the young man in his bath-gown, 
and the master of the house in scrupu- 
lous evening dress, that Martha’s sur- 
prise was a thing not easily provoked. 

The colonel turned to Hermia. “Your 
mother is ill?” 

“Why, rather, yes,’ said she. 
“Martha said she had an attack of hys- 
teria yesterday afternoon, and, although 
she went to her room quite early, it 
seemed to come on again later, toward 
twelve o’clock. At least, Martha was 
called up about that hour, and found 
mother in an excited condition.” 

“That’s rather serious!” said 
anxiously. 

The colonel’s eyes had become light- 
less with introspection. He stared past 
the young people blankly. “Toward 
twelve o’clock——” he repeated va- 
cantly. Then suddenly his face woke 
up, and he spun around on his heel to 
observe the disappearing maid. 

“Martha,” he said eagerly, and yet 
with dignified authority. The woman 
turned and came back to them. “Yes, 
sir,” she said. 

“What seemed to be the matter with 
Mrs. Martinache, Martha?” 


Eric 


The woman raised her eyes, and 
looked with some discomfort at each of 
them in turn. 

“Say what you wish,” said Martin- 
ache. “I think I know already.” 

“Well, sir,’ admitted Martha desper- 
ately, “I should—in my own case, sir— 
have called it a case of boiling temper, 
sit,” 

To Eric’s and Hermia’s amazement, 
the colonel looked positively relieved, 
as if this was what he had expected. 
“And after she got it off her mind, she 
became calmer ?” 

“Yes, sit,” 

“Got what off her mind?” 
Eric, mystified. 

“Why, the note, sir.’ 

Colonel Martinache jerked back his 
head, as if in confirmation. “She wrote 
a note, didn’t she? Which you under- 
took to deliver yourself?” 

The woman nodded. 

“To Mademoiselle Saint-Yrieix ?” 

“Yes, sir, to deliver it at once, sir. 
It was then nearly one, sir.” 

Eric had started forward at her ad- 
mission of the destination of the note, 
but the colonel pulled him back brusk- 
ly by the arm. “That’s all, Martha,” he 
said shortly, and the woman turned 
away. 

“What is it all about?” cried Eric. 
“At every word I am more and more 
mystified.” His sister’s eyes echoed the 
statement silently. 

“Tt’s plain enough. Your mother 
has been wrought to a state of frenzy 
all along because she was afraid you 
were going to marry Sara, and she 
didn’t want you to.” In the abandon- 
ment of all pretenses and ceremonies 
that their early morning conversation 
seemed to have entailed upon them, the 
colonel unconsciously had called her by 
the name he had denied his nephew. 
“She had one attack of nerves yester- 
day, after a conversation with me on 
the subject, came down to dinner in a 
very shaky condition, went to bed early, 
still on edge, and was pushed over into 
the abyss again later by seeing you—as 
I did—kissing Sara on the stairs.” 

“But the note?” said Hermia. 

“Ah, precisely, the note!” agreed the 


demanded 


’ 
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colonel grimly. “Heaven only knows 
what, in that condition, she wrote into 
that note!” He started for the stairs, 
running his hands nervously through 
his hair. “Telephone the stable for me, 
Eric. Tell them to send a car around at 
once to take me into town.” 

“Uncle William,” said Hermia, “it 
couldn’t have been the note. Mother 
would never have been rude to any 
one.” 

Martinache turned on the stairs. “My 
dear, far be it from me to accuse your 
mother of anything so ill-bred as an 
exhibition of anger. But if you had 
seen the eyes of Mademoiselle Saint- 
Yrieix when she went out of my house 
at break of day, you would have said 
that I was not only right in following 
her with an apology for whatever may 
have happened here, but very brave as 
well.” And in the abandon of the mo- 
ment, he hurried on to his room, unty- 
ing his cravat en route. 

He was barely an hour behind made- 
moiselle in reaching the Disraeli, and it 
is to be imagined that his arrival at 
such an early hour, following immedi- 
ately upon her unexpected _ return, 
caused the superior young man at the 
desk some moments of gnawing curi- 
osity. 

As had his sister on a previous oc- 
casion, the colonel confronted a door 
with a‘bell which bore a legend that 
it must not be rung, and a knocker 
muffled at the point of contact with soft 
chamois; but, unlike that irate relative, 
the colonel regarded the orders of the 
barricaded lady within, and did not 
touch the bell, but beat the softest of 
all soft appeals with the little silver 
knocker. 

Fate chose to fill his cup of humility 
to the brimming edge, by so ordaining 
it that this knock should pass unheeded, 
and that he should stand there in some 
uncertainty, shifting his hat and stick 
from one hand to another. At last, 
as even a humble errand-boy might 
have done, the proud head of the 
Martinache family ventured on another 
gentle and beseeching intimation of his 
presence. It was after only a reason- 
able pause that this time the door was 


opened, and the maid looked out. It is 
doubtful whether the colonel’s nervous- 
ness was in any degree lessened by her 
reception of him. Her eyes went wide 
with her amazement at his temerity. 

“Monsieur le Colonel!” she gasped. 

“Good morning, Toinette,” said the 
colonel, taking out a card. “Give this 
to mademoiselle, if you please.” 

With every anticipation of his rebuff 
evident upon her countenance, the maid 
took the card dubiously, and, holding it 
gingerly, as if she feared it as linking 
her to his unpardonable effrontery, she 
disappeared around a turn of the corri- 
dor. Uninvited, the colonel closed the 
door softly, and went into the drawing- 
room. A great box of roses, newly 
opened, and some adjacent empty jars 
showed what the occupation of the 
maid had been when he arrived. The 
room was otherwise as it had been the 
day he called, dim, fragrant—the sense 
of studied comfort, of the necessity of 
luxury deep about him. Every possible 
need or desire of body or spirit had its 
waiting fulfilment. And yet the colo- 
nel was vastly ill at ease. 

It is to be feared that for the thou- 
sandth time since morning he said things 
inwardly, concerning the conduct of his 
sister, that no gentleman should permit 
his most secret self to utter. 

Toinette, having obviously looked for 
him in the hall, came to the door of the 
room. She was still holding his card, 
though she had emphasized her lack of 
responsibility in the matter by placing 
it on the extreme farther edge of a 
silver tray. 

“Mademoiselle Saint-Yrieix begs to 
be excused,” she said slowly, in her 
parrot English. 

The colonel obediently turned to the 
door. But there he stopped. Taking a 
pencil from his pocket, he wrote rap- 
idly upon his card: 

Be generous enough to let me apologize 
for this unpardonable situation. You who 
have put us all under your feet can be mer- 
ciful. 

“For mademoiselle,” he said. 

Toinette; positively pale with recogni- 
tion of his boldness, looked at the card 
as he returned it to her tray, and up at 
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him in amazement. “For mademoiselle 
—at once,” he said, and the tone suf- 
ficed. 

He turned back into the room and 
put down his hat and stick. A sudden 
sense of fatigue and illness assailing 
him reminded him that he had come 
fasting and sleepless on this dreadful 
errand. He walked slowly up and down 
the room, thinking, with a grim amuse- 
ment, that he had come unprepared on 
every count. He had simply followed 
her, and she had denied him the privi- 
lege of speaking to her—although what 
he was to say to her Heaven only 
knew. 

There was a ridiculous completeness 
in Avis’ having chosen to be rude to 
her just when this very woman had 
herself brought about the two consum- 
mations devoutly to be wished by Mar- 
tinache mére: daughter engaged to 
Lord Sayle at last by her clever inter- 
vention; son released—nay, dismissed 
—from any tentative or suspected 
bondage. 

“Well?” said a voice behind him. He 
turned quickly, and looked at her. 
There were moments in his life when 
he had been eloquent, moments when 
arguments and pleadings had fairly 
bubbled to his lips. Now he looked at 
her in silence, in the most crucial mo- 
ment of his life, when he had implored 
a word with her. It simply came to 
him afresh, as it always did with in- 
creasing force whenever his eyes fell 
upon her pale little face, that he loved 
her hungrily, and the stirring of the 
longing in his heart held him silent and 
half-amazed. 

She waited—never moving. Only 
the loose, soft laces on her breast 
moved with the rapid beating of her 
heart. 

The silence lengthened. 

“Well?” she said again, as if impa- 
tient. 

The word recalled him to a keener 
sense of the uselessness of his presence. 
What could he say? What was there 
to say? In a dull hopelessness he real- 
ized that nothing in his power could 
ever erase from his memory her stony 
eyes. 


He made an eloquent little gesture 
with his hands, and took up his hat 
and stick. As he stepped past her, he 
hesitated, a deferential humility in his 
attitude, as he turned his hat around 
and around in his hands. He could not 
remember ever having in his heart so 
homesick and forlorn a sadness. There 
was nothing in his possession which he 
would not have thrown away for the 
privilege of touching his lips to her 
hand. But he could not bring himself 
to look for that merciful permission in 
her sovereign eyes, and the little hand 
hung proudly motionless. 

The colonel gathered himself into his 
final silence, bowed gravely, and went 
toward the door. 

“Wait a moment,” 
selle. 

Obediently he turned and _ retraced 
his way to her side, and stood there 
awaiting her pleasure. The fear of see- 
ing again the hostile coldness of her 
eyes kept him from looking into her 
face. 

“You surely,” said mademoiselle, and 
her voice was shaken in its low tremu- 
lous sweetness, “have not put me to all 
this pain when in reality you have noth- 
ing to say to me?” 

“T did have something to say to you,” 
replied the colonel, with a weariness 
that was merely his despair. “I think 
I wanted to tell you how bitterly I am 
suffering that rudeness should have 
been shown you in my house, though I 
do not know what it was that hap- 
pened. I am sure I wanted to ask you 
to forgive us all. But now that I am 
here, near you, I can think of nothing 
to say. If I spoke to you at all, it 
would, I am afraid, be only to tell you 
over and over that I love you—de- 
votedly.” 

Mademoiselle Saint-Yrieix drew a 
deep breath. “And if you really can 
think of nothing else to say,” she said 
softly, “why don’t you try—telling me 
—that?” 

And as in the shock of that wonder- 
ful moment, the colonel’s look flashed 
suddenly into her face, he saw the 
merciful permission in her sovereign 
eyes. 


said mademoi- 


’ 














HER SON 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


OROTHY FAIRFAX, a young woman of beauty, charm and moder- 
ate wealth, falls in love with Richard Gasgoyne, a clever but 
impecunious newspaper man. The two become engaged, in 

spite of the opposition of Dorothy's relatives, Sir Augustus and Lady 
Helmingham. Dorothy leaves the Helminghams, in consequence, and 
takes a small house, where she lives with her old nurse, Susan Judkins, 
and her terrier, Solomon. 

A short time before the day fixed for the wedding, Dorothy receives 
a call from a certain Crystal Wride, a singer and dancer of the music-hall 
type, very pretty and equally vulgar. Crystal has come to tell Dorothy 
that Richard Gasgoyne has been her lover, but they separated some time 
before he met Dorothy. The actress threatens to kill herself unless Doro- 
thy agrees to put off the marriage for a year and not to see or communi- 
cate with Gasgoyne during that time. Dorothy consents and insists on 
keeping her word in spite of Gasgoyne’s pleading, whereupon the latter 
goes away as war correspondent to Afghanistan. Dorothy tries to be- 
friend Crystal and succeeds in winning that young woman's confidence 
and a certain sort of affection. Dorothy is about to go to Touraine, but, 
in spite of her misery at a certain secret confided to her by Crystal, she 
agrees to come back and be with the actress whenever needed. Crystal 
has absolutely refused to inform Gasgoyne of the secret, although begged 
to do so by Dorothy. 

Some months after, Dorothy is summoned by Crystal to Southamp- 
ton. She arrives to find Crystal dead, but there is a child, a boy, which 
Crystal in a letter bequeaths to Dorothy. The latter accepts the charge 
and returns with the baby to France. Dorothy becomes very much 
attached to the little fellow. Soon after, news comes that Gasgoyne has 
been killed in Afghanistan. Heartbroken, Dorothy moves to the village 
of Champfleury, where she takes the name of Madame Armine. When 
the boy is two years old, Dorothy suddenly discovers that Gasgoyne is 
alive and in England. Gasgoyne has written a famous book, and Doro- 
thy goes to London to find out about him from his publishers. Here 
she is overwhelmed by the intelligence that he is married to an heiress. 
In despair she returns to France and devotes her life to the boy. Several 
years pass. Then Dorothy moves to Winchester where she puts her 
adopted son at school. The boy, known as ‘‘Min,” has asked about i:‘s 
father and has been told that he was a famous explorer, a very great and 
brilliant man, and a parent to be proud of. 

















“Miss Fairfax” had 

disappeared from the 

earth. She had made 

new friends, created 

new’ interests, had 

adapted herself to her 
English surroundings with the same 
facility with which she had settled down 
in Champfleury. Being a creature of 
sympathies, she was able to find friends 
and interests in unlikely places. She 
had inherited from her father an in- 
ordinate appetite for ministration. To 
read aloud to a tiresome old woman, to 
soothe a fretful child, to carry a smi- 
ling face into stuffy, squalid cottages, 
became a pleasure, never a bore. “You 
are entitled to no credit, my dear Doll,” 
said Moira Curragh. “You do these 
horrid things because you like to do 
them, because to leave them undone 
would make you uneasy.” Dorothy 
laughed and admitted that her friend 
was more than half-right. 

Occasionally, not very often, she ran 
up to town. Lady Curragh and she 
would meet at the National Gallery, 
lunch together at some quiet restau- 
rant, and spend the afternoon in Re- 
gent’s Park or upon  unfrequented 
reaches of the Thames. When Min re- 
covered from the measles, Dorothy 
took him for a fortnight to Margate, 
where Lady Curragh joined them. 
“Here,” said Moira, “we shall be per- 

fectly safe.” 
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It never struck Dorothy that other 
people might come to Margate to es- 
cape meeting the men and women of 
their own set. 

Toward the close of this Margate 
visit, Moira Curragh went back to 
town, and Dorothy was left alone with 
Min—now ten years old—and the faith- 
ful Susan. Solomon, alas! was no 
more, but before his decease he had 
stamped his image upon a son, who an- 
swered to the name of Benjamin be- 
cause he happened to be the youngest 
of a litter. 

Dorothy, accompanied by Benjamin, 
was strolling upon the sands, enjoying 
the humors of a Saturday to Monday 
crowd. She was feeling not only 
extraordinarily well, but suffused with 
a sense of contentment. Min had re- 
covered his health and high spirits. 
Susan Judkins had regained a temper 
sorely tried during Min’s three weeks 
of illness. Moira Curragh had left be- 
hind her, as she always did, an invin- 
cible conviction, upon Dorothy’s part, 
that life in the gallimaufry of Mayfair 
was not worth the living. The simple 
mirth of the “trippers’” was also a fac- 
tor in her sense of well-being. The old 
men and women seemed to be enjoy- 
ing themselves as much as the chil- 
dren. Middle-aged matrons were pad- 
dling in the wavelets, a grandfather 
was drawing squeaky, plaintive notes 
out of a penny whistle; a very ancient 
dame in rusty black alpaca was plac- 
idly absorbing what is known as 
“Hokey-Pokey” at one penny the 
glass! 
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Dorothy attracted some attention and 
a few remarks not uncomplimentary. 
If she happened to speak to a child, 
she was invariably addressed in turn as 
“Miss.” Moira Curragh had com- 
mented upon this: 

“Of course you know, Doll, that al- 
though you are bursting with a moth- 
er’s feelings, you don’t quite look the 
part. I might pose as Cornelia, but 
you are still the sylph. It is exaspera- 
ting, because I would give all my dia- 


monds if I could squeeze into your 
frocks.” 
“All the same, I feel older than 


you,” Dorothy replied. 

Walking now along the beach, she 
was reflecting that she was old. Her 
intercourse with Crystal, her percep- 
tion of the facts of life, of elemental, 
primal life, her adoption of Min, had 
been paid for by the sacrifice of youth 
and youth’s charming illusions. More, 
the conviction had been forced upon 
her that the position of spectator in 
life’s comedy or tragedy was hers by 


divine assignment. Many young 
women come to this same conclusion 


without Dorothy’s excuse for it, and 
most of them, like Dorothy, have that 
same conviction as rudely shattered. 

For, looking up, she met a big man 
face to face. 

It was Dick Gasgoyne. 

The effect of this meeting was most 
plainly shown upon Dick, who, possi- 
bly, had never trained himself to dis- 
guise his emotions. Each recognized 
the other instantly and simultaneously. 
Afterward Dorothy often wondered 
whether or not she would have evoked 
sufficient strength of mind to turn aside 
and let Gasgoyne pass, had she seen 
him first. 

“Dorothy.” He held out his hand; 
his voice trembled. 

“Dick.” 

“And, by Jove, that is Solomon!” 

To cover his emotion, for he had 
flushed deeply, Gasgoyne bent down, 
as soon as he had released Dorothy’s 
hand, to caress the terrier. Benjamin, 
a dog of intuitions like his distinguished 
father, and, like him also, hypercritical 
in the choice of his acquaintance, wel- 





comed Gasgoyne as if he were a long- 
lost brother. 

“He knows me,” said Dick, with a 
laugh. “Good Solomon! Good, faith- 
ful dog!” 

“Solomon is dead,” said Dorothy 
gravely. Her voice sounded cold. 

“Dead!” repeated Dick. 

“Ten years have passed.” 

“So they have.” 

“But dear old Solomon lives again 
in his son.” 

As the word “son” passed her lips, 
she remembered Min, who at this mo- 
ment might be coming, with Susan, to 
meet his own father. Her cheek paled. 

“We must have a talk,” said Gas- 
goyne abruptly. “I want to hear all 
about you, everything! Come!” 

His voice had the same masterful, 
vibrating ring, but the ten years had 
not dealt too kindly with him. His 
black hair was as thick as ever, but 
grizzled. About the eyes and mouth 
were many lines. 

“Is Mrs. Gasgoyne here?” 

“Kitty? You knew her once, didn’t 
you? No, Kitty is not here. I am 
alone. That is to say, I was alone.” 

She followed him obediently and in 
silence. It is not easy to find a se- 
cluded spot in Margate, at three, upon 
a midsummer’s afternoon, but the over- 
coming of difficulties was Gasgoyne’s 
business and pleasure. He left the 
sands, crossed the shingle, ascended to 
the Parade, and hailed a small car- 
riage. 

“But, Dick” 

“Get in.” 

The driver asked for directions. 

“Drive into the country,” said Dick. 

“T beg parding——” 

“Into the country, if there is a coun- 
try.”’ 

“Right, sir. 
ing.” 

Dick smiled, as he helped Dorothy 
into the ramshackle vehicle. She had 
wondered why he had chosen the worst- 
looking cab in the rack. Now she un- 
derstood. Dick had picked out a stupid, 
stolid coachman on purpose. His clev- 
erness in this trifle brought back the 
old Dick with astonishing vividness. It 


I’m a bit ’ard of ’ear- 








HER 


was not remarkable that such a man 
had succeeded greatly. She decided 
that Dick, having, so to speak, selected 
the line of country, must pilot her 
across it. She would follow his lead. 
He said nothing for a minute at least; 
then, with his usual abruptness, he mur- 
mured, in a low voice: 

“IT know this much, you married a 
man called Armine; you have a child, 
a boy; Armine is dead. Lady Curragh 
told me that—and refused to give me 
your address.” 

“Moira is a good friend.” 

“All the same, there was no reason, 
that I could see, why we _ shouldn't 
meet.” 

“That you could see, perhaps not.” 

“Do you know that I hunted all over 
England for you, when I came back?” 

a 

“Doll, bygones are bygones, but you 
didn’t give me a square deal. How- 
ever, I’m not going to reproach you.” 

“That is very kind.” 

He looked at her so sharply that she 
realized how carefully she must disguise 
even the inflections of her voice. Liv- 
ing at Champfleury and near Winches- 
ter had slightly blunted her weapons of 
fence. 

He continued, decisively: “I had to 
record my verdict, that is all; but for 
the future 

“Well?” 

“Doll, in the old days we were not 
only lovers, but friends. I want a 
friend.” 

“You are making an offer of friend- 
hip?” 

“Please call it a renewal.” 

“T live in a tiny cottage in the south 
of England; you have just taken, I 
hear, a sort of palace in Carlton House 
Terrace.” 

“What of that?” 

“Oh, everything—or nothing.” 

“And I am told the Helmingham peo- 
ple——” He paused; then he added 
in a different tone: “They cut me, 
too.” 

They stared at each other in silence. 
Dorothy had to pinch herself to make 
sure that she was not dreaming. Was 
it possible that Dick was sitting beside 
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her? She saw that he had grown 
rather gaunt. Prosperity had not fat- 
tened him. Then she felt his hand 
upon hers. 

“Doll,” he whispered, “why did you 
let me drop out of your life? Was it 
because of Crystal?” 

She released her hand. Faint color 
flowed into her cheeks as she replied: 

“Crystal had something to do with 
1G 


” 





“If you cared as I cared 

She laughed for the second time. 
Gasgoyne frowned heavily. 

“Oh, you women!” he said scorn- 
fully. 

It was one of the hardest moments 
of her life. Very slowly she turned 
her eyes away from his, and looked sea- 
ward. He perceived that she was deep- 
ly moved. Was it by regret? Her 
weakness appealed to him enormously. 
In a different voice, he continued: “I 
beg your pardon, but it has always 
puzzled me why you, being the woman 
you are, were in such a hurry.” 

“A hurry?” She repeated his words 
mechanically, to gain time to adjust her 
thoughts. So much hung upon each 
word. 

“Why, yes—you must have married 
Armine almost at once. Do you mind 
speaking of him? I want to hear all 
that you care to tell me. I am look- 
ing forward to seeing your child. If I 
had a son a 

The eagerness in her face startled 
him, as she asked almost breathlessly: 

“Ts that a great grief? You wish 
for a—son? You?” 

“Am I a monster that I should not 
wish forason? If I had children ‘i 
He checked himself suddenly, closing 
his lips with an effort that did not es- 
cape the woman watching him. In his 
eyes lay a look of hunger, quite unmis- 
takable. Dorothy remembered a phrase 
of Moira Curragh’s: “Kitty hates chil- 
dren.” 

“Tf you would rather not speak of 
Armine——” He broke off. 

Dorothy answered hastily: “There 
is so little to tell.” Then, seeing the 
strong hand beside her reaching out 
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toward Min, tearing him away from 
her, she plunged to the depths. Hith- 
erto, she had skirted truth, had salved 
her conscience with the poor ointment 
of evasion. It had been nothing to 
her that the gossips at Champfleury and 
Winchester had placed the wrong con- 
struction upon her statements: it had 
been something that no actual untruth 
had passed her lips. Some intuition 
warned her that if Gasgoyne were told 
the truth, his love for her, only 
scotched, not killed, would revive in- 
tensely magnified, omnipotent, irresisti- 
ble. His Cesarean attributes had not 
suffered diminution, you may be sure. 
What he had lost in youthful beauty, 
he had gained in strength. His glance, 
the grasp of his hand, the power which 
emanated from him even in repose, 
made her tremble. A few minutes ago, 
she had reckoned herself old, a looker- 
on at life, with all a bystander’s indif- 
ference, or shall we say calmness? Now 
she was swept away by stampeding 
thoughts, by the sense of her own 
weakness and inexperience. 

In a low voice, to the accompaniment 
of the rattling of the little carriage, she 
said deliberately : 

“You spoke of my people cutting me. 
Why should they cut me?” 

“That is what I want to know.” 

“So clever a man might guess. 

“You married what the good Helm- 
ingham folk would call beneath you, 
eh?” 

She drew a deep breath. Gasgoyne, 
naturally enough, would ask question 
after question, keeping her on the rack. 
How could she stop him? She had 
seen clearly one way out of a brambly 
thicket of fibs and evasions. She took 
it with almost desperate eagerness. 
Blushing, she whispered piteously: 
“Oh, Dick, don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions! J—I—oh, what will you think 
of me! I never married at all.” 

“Y ou—never—married—at—all ?” 

“Shush-h-h !” 

“You never married,” he repeated, 
confounded. 

“Tf—if the child’s father had come 
back, he would have married me. He 
did not come back.” 


” 


“How you must have loved him to— 
t ” 

“Yes; I loved him.” 

Pride, not shame, emphasized her 
words. Gasgoyne, who was sitting very 
close to her, took her hand. 

“Oh, my poor Doll!” he said sadly. 
After this there was a long silence. 
Dorothy broke it, as she withdrew her 
hand from his clasp. 

“Will you tell the 
back ?” 

“No.” 

“T must insist. 
me.” 

“Tf this 


” 


driver to turn 


My child will miss 


man were not dead, I—I 


She felt that he had grown 
“What was he like? 


rigid. What 
spell 

“Perhaps Crystal would have said 
that he was not unlike you.” 

It was the only taunt that passed 
her lips. It did its work. Gasgoyne 
stood up and touched the driver’s arm. 

“Turn back,’ he said. “And drive 
faster.” 

“Thank you,’ whispered Dorothy, 
wondering why he did not get out and 
leave her. He answered the unspoken 
question almost immediately. She won- 
dered if he had divined her thought. 

“T want to see the child,’ he said 
harshly. 

“Why?” He noted the quaver of 
fear in her voice. 

“Why? Because he is yours. Is not 
that a sufficient reason coming from 
me? Do. you think I’m going to be- 
have as your people did?” 

“Then——” 

“T feel myself responsible for what 
has happened. If I’d obeyed my in- 
stincts, if I’d stayed in England! Let 
me finish! I know what men and 
women are. I’m supposed to be one 
of the iron pots, but there are times 
when even iron melts, and because it is 
iron and heavy, it sinks the deeper. 
You’re not a light woman; you never 
were, never could be. How you must 
have suffered! And yet, to-day,” he 
regarded her keenly, “to-day you look 
the same Dorothy Fairfax; the sweet- 
est, purest, kindest girl in the world. 





HER 


Well, it’s a mystery, but I know, I 
know, I repeat, that I’m partly respon- 
sible for this. I left you alone, when 
you most needed a friend. Dare you 
deny it? Look me straight in the face, 
tell me you never cared for me, that 
you were fooling me, and I'll walk out 
of this cab and out of your life. Now!” 

He fixed his eyes upon hers, exact- 
ing the truth. She wondered whether 
she ought to lie, but the lie would not 
pass her lips. Her faculties reeled; 
she was within an ace of fainting out- 
right. 

“T am answered,” said Gasgoyne tri- 
umphantly. “I repeat, let bygones be 
bygones. I am your friend, and shall 
be your boy’s friend.” 


Min was digging upon the sands, 
watched by the faithful Susan, when 
Dorothy appeared. At once she des- 
patched the ancient handmaid to the 
hotel. She felt that it was impossible 
to take Susan into her confidence till 
a certain time had elapsed. Also, she 


feared that Susan might protest, and 
protest would be so exasperatingly fu- 


tile. Gasgoyne would have his way. 
She had left him on the parade, prom- 
ising to return with the boy. 

Min’s feet had to be dried and his 
stockings and shoes put on. Dorothy 
explained that she had met a friend, 
who wished to make his acquaintance. 

“And, of course, Min, you will be- 
have nicely, and not talk too much. 
You see, this is an old friend, who 
knew me before you were born.” 

“Ts he a man, Mumsie?” 

“hae 

“I’m so glad. I like men.” 

She tried to smooth his hair, which 
escaped in thick curls beneath his hat. 
He wore sailor clothes; blue serge 
trousers and a white jumper. His skin 
was burnt brown by the sun; his eyes 
sparkled with health and vivacity. Dor- 
othy wondered whether she could have 
been prouder of him, had he been in 
very truth her own son. Then, quite 
suddenly, her heart seemed to stand 
still. She had forgotten the likeness 
between father and child. If Dick 
should see what was so plain to her! 
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Ah, that was not likely. 
the risk must be run. 

They moved slowly through the 
crowd of trippers, Min hanging back to” 
listen to the chorus of the latest “coon” 
song. One of the minstrels, catching 
sight of Min’s glowing face, made com- 
ical grimaces. The boy laughed joy- 
ously, entering easily into the humors 
of the scene, acknowledging the appeal 
to mirth and holiday-making. 

“He made a face at me, 
wasn't it friendly of him?” 

“Very friendly.” 

“Susan says all 
white men.” 

“Yes; they’re not so black as they 
paint themselves.” 

She laughed. Min looked up into 
her face with a slightly injured ex- 
pression. 

“Have you made a joke, Mummie? 
I don’t see it. Tell me.” 

“You wouldn't understand 
was laughing at, Min.” 

“You might let me try,” 
tested. 

A minute later Gasgoyne’s piercing 
eyes were upon her and the boy. He 
greeted Min gravely, placing his hands 
upon the boy’s shoulders, constraining 
him to meet his glance. Min gazed 
frankly and seriously into the face of 
his mother’s old friend. 

“How do you do, Master 

“We call him ‘Min.’ ” 

“Shall we sit down?” 

There was a bench close by, and the 
three sat down upon it. Gasgoyne 
stared hard at the boy. 

“He reminds me of somebody,” he 
said, “but not of you.” He turned to 
Dorothy. 

“Mummie says I’m like my father.” 

Again Dorothy blushed. She told 
herself angrily and with humiliation 
that she was behaving like a schoolgirl. 
Fortunately, Gasgoyne would put his 
own interpretation upon these exasper- 
ating blushes. He did not appear to 
notice them, for he still stared medita- 
tively at the boy. 

“Father was big, and brave, 
handsome, and good—like you,” 
added. 


In any case, 


Munmsie; 


these niggers are 


what I 


he pro- 


” 


and 
he 
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“How do you know I’m good?” 

“You’re Mummie’s friend.” 

“Just so. What a convincing reply.” 
Suddenly he picked up Min, as if he 
were a small puppy, and placed him 
on his knee. 

“We are going to be pals,” he de- 
clared. 

“O’ course,” said Min. 
I to call you?” 

“Uncle Dick, if you like.” 

“That will do very well,” said Dor- 
othy hastily. Again she was struck 
with Gasgoyne’s quick wit in conceal- 
ing his name. And her sense of his 
cleverness was even more deeply en- 
hanced when he began to talk to the 
boy easily and naturally. Undoubted- 
ly, he wished to give Dorothy time to 
regain her natural color and self-con- 
trol. Min prattled away gaily; Gas- 
goyne felt his sturdy little limbs, his 
firm muscles. Dorothy knew what was 


“What am 


passing in his mind: that he was wish- 


ing that such a son had been given to 
him. If he knew 

At the same instant, the terrible ques- 
tion presented itself: Had the moment 
come when she ought to tell him? And 
if she told him everything, would he 
take Min away? All her plans began 
to crumble. Heretofore her decision to 
keep Min’s birth a secret from his fa- 
ther had been bolstered by a score of 
reasons too obvious to be recited. Who 
could doubt that in keeping the child, 
the dead mother’s legacy to her, she 
had acted in the child’s best interests? 
And Dorothy was of too practical and 
sensible a nature to regret the past. 
Right or wrong, she knew that in so far 
as a mortal may, she had done what she 
conceived to be her duty. Evil, not 
good, had urged her once to take him 
to Gasgoyne. 

But now the conditions were entire- 
ly different. 

As if in a dream she heard Gas- 
goyne talking to his son. They had 
reached the inexhaustible subject of 
school-life. 

“We have great fun. One fellow, 
you know, has a glass eye. And he 
slips it in and out. The other morn- 


ing old Mirehouse caught us playing 
catch with it.” 

“Did she confiscate the eye, or mere- 
ly tell its owner to mind it?” 

“She gave us lines, but she laughed; 
she’s not a bad sort, old Mirehouse.” 

“Of course you have a tremendous 
chum ?” 

“Yes. Billy Parflete. He’s quite 
mad. Nobody knows what Billy will 
do or say next. He doesn’t know him- 
self.” 

“How exciting!” 

“Isn't it? He has red hair and 
freckles. The other day you’d have 
simply died of laughing. Billy’s grand- 
father is nearly stone-deaf.” 

“Afflicted family, the Parfletes.” 

“Aren’t they? Billy’s father has one 
leg shorter than the other. But the 
grandfather has a long ear-trumpet. 
And Billy loathes speaking down it, 
because he never knows what to say. 
Just before I got the measles, Billy’s 
grandfather came to Miss Mirehouse’s 
to see us, and old Mirehouse told Billy 
to say sometlfing interesting to the old 
gentleman. And what do you think he 
said ?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“Before all of us, too,” Min chuckled. 
“Why, he said, quite clearly, into the 
trumpet: ‘Cook-a-doodle-doo!’ You 
see, he’s quite mad, isn’t he?” 

“Quite,” Gasgoyne assented. He 
glanced at Dorothy. Her face looked 
pale enough now, and about her mouth 
were lines of pain. Gasgoyne lifted 
Min from his knees, and stood up. 

“Let’s do Margate properly,” he pro- 
posed. “Then tea, eh? Tea—and 
shrimps. Come on!” 

“There’s a merry-go-round,” 
gested Min. 

“Thank you for mentioning it. 
have a turn at once.” 

Min seized his hand, and the three 
set off; surely the strangest trio in all 
Margate. A delightful hour to Min 
followed. Gasgoyne entered into the 
fun of the fair with the vivacity and en- 
joyment which brought back to Dor- 
othy the hours of their engagement. 
Gasgoyne’s laugh was as ready, as 


sug- 


We'll 











cheery, as of yore. When she looked 


at him, her heart beat, her pulses 
thrilled. They visited the shooting- 


galleries, where Gasgoyne’s perform- 
ance with the rifle filled the small boy 
with awe and ecstatic admiration. Then 
there was the punching-pad, the lifting- 
machine, the ascending block of wood; 
all of which registered in large black 
letters the result of physical strength. 
Min screamed with delight when Gas- 
goyne smote with wooden mallet, and 
the ascending block struck the bell at 
the top of the pole. 

“You’re the strongest man here,” he 
said. “Isn’t he?” he appealed to the 
old woman, who was scooping in Gas- 
goyne’s pennies. 

“Of course he is,” she replied; “and 
you'll be as strong some day, my little 
gentleman.” She looked at Dorothy, 
then at Gasgoyne. 

“The very image of his pa, too, if 
you'll excuse me, ma’am.” 

After a shy at the cocoanuts, they 
had tea in a shelter overloooking the 
sea. Min, without invitation, climbed 
on to his new friend’s knee, and, being 
tired and also somnolently full of 
shrimps and brown bread and butter, 
fell asleep. 

“Put him down,” said Dorothy. 

“No. What a jolly little chap it is.” 
He sighed; the sparkle died in his clear 
blue eyes. Then he added abruptly: 
“My God! To think that he might 
have been ours.” 

“Don’t!” Dorothy murmured. 

“T pitied you half an hour ago, my 
poor Doll. But now I envy you. You 
are on the sunny side of the hill. Tell 
me of your life.” 

She described the trivial round, not 
without a certain humor; imitating one 
or two neighbors upon whom the moss 
grew thick and verdantly. Uncon- 
sciously, each assumed the intimacy of 
old days. Once or twice Gasgoyne in- 
terrupted her, catching her unspoken 
thought, forestalling her words in that 
fashion so delightful among sympa- 
thetic friends. Then, sensible that she 
was letting herself go, that the old inti- 
macy was as strong, possibly stronger 
than before, she paused and said with 
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slight confusion: 


“That is my life— 
and I enjoy it. 


What is yours?” 

“Mine?” He laughed grimly. “I 
have my work—it interests me.” 

After a significant silence, he con- 
tinued in a slightly different tone: 
“Why should I pretend with you? 
Outside of my work, in which I have 
had the luck to succeed far beyond my 
deserts, I am nothing—a cipher.” 

The distress in Dorothy’s eyes made 
him mutter half an apology. 

“It had to be said. In the old days 
you could draw the very heart out of 
me with a glance, and, by Jove! you 
can do it still. I’ve never whined to 
anybody else, but somehow I had to tell 
you.” 

“Why did you marry her?” 

At last the question was out—the 
question which she had put to herself a 
thousand times. 


“Why ?” 
“Shush-h-h! Speak lower!” 
“Why? Because you’d thrown me 


over. A_ fool’s reason. When I 
crawled away from those devils in the 
hills, more dead than alive, what gave 
me strength? You. If it hadn’t been 
for you, I’d have died half a dozen 
times. But I hung on. Doll’s waiting 
for me, I said. When I got back to 
our own people, the first thing I looked 
for was a letter from you. You were 
never out of my head, night or day. 
Ask the pal who nursed me whose 
name was on my lips. Yours. Of 
course I knew that you had heard I 
was dead—but I would have staked my 
body here and my soul hereafter that 
you were still waiting.” 

She turned aside her wet eyes. 

“When I reached England I found 
you had disappeared. You were not 
dead. I asked myself why you had 
cut all threads between us, because I 
found out that you had slipped out of 
sight before my reported death. Was 
there any answer but one? You had 
no use for me. Do you remember my 
letter to Solomon? Did you get it?” 

It lay in her desk at that moment, 
between some pressed flowers that he 
had given to her. 
“Yes—I got it.” 
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“And yet you ask why I married 
Kitty Tabard.” 

“It was a cruel question. 
your pardon.” 

“T haven’t answered it yet, but I will. 
I married the first woman who was 
kind to me.” 

He moved impatiently—immediately 
Min woke up. For an instant he was 
plainly puzzled to find himself. in the 
arms of a stranger. 

“Mummie!” 

“Here I am, Min.” 

“Oh, it’s Uncle Dick. I'd 
ten.” He rubbed his 
rose, 

“We must go back to the hotel. 
Thank you for a delightful afternoon.” 

She spoke composedly, conscious 
that Min’s eyes were upon her face. 

“Have you a headache, Mumsié? 
You look tired. Good night, Uncle 
Dick—and thanks awfully.” 

“Hold on,” said Gasgoyne. He sud- 
denly realized that they were escaping 
—he did not even know their address 
in Margate. “We must make plans for 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” 


I—I beg 


forgot- 


eyes. Dorothy 


repeated Dorothy. 
“I invite you both to a picnic.” 

Min clapped his hands. 

“Mumsie, won't that be simply splen- 


did? You are a nice Uncle Dick.” 
“But——” 
“T insist. I 

Don't refuse! 

make ?” 

With some hesitation, impelled partly 
by Min’s entreaties, Dorothy consented 
to name time and place. Gasgoyne en- 
tered both in a small note-book. Then 
he took leave of them, and walked 
swiftly away. Min gazed after him, 
eyes and mouth agape with admiration 
and affection. 

“He is just right,” he declared. 

You know, Mumsie, I shouldn’t have 

minded a bit if Uncle Dick had been 

my father, Mumsie.” 

To his surprise, Dorothy had picked 
him up suddenly and hugged him. Such 
a demonstration from an undemonstra- 
tive woman startled the child. But he 
returned her kisses with ardor. 

“Tf—if, Min, Uncle Dick had been 


leave in the afternoon. 
What difference can it 


“ 


your own father, do you think you 
would have loved him more than you 
love me?” 

“Never, Mumsie,” he replied sympa- 
thetically. “Never! O’ course, I 
couldn’t love any one as I love you.” 

She felt his hot little lips upon her 
cheek, and was comforted. 


CHAPTER X. 

After Min was in bed and asleep, 
Dorothy told the faithful Susan what 
had passed. Somewhat to her surprise, 
Susan betrayed neither astonishment 
nor regret. . 

“T knew you’d meet, sooner or later,” 
she said calmly. 

“Susan, if you could have seen them 
together ! And all the time some- 
thing was urging me to tell him, and if 
I tell him, will he take him away ?” 

Susan considered. Age had _ not 
blunted her tongue or her perceptions. 

“He might take him away,” she said 
presently. “Anyway, you can’t afford 
to run no risks, ma’am” Her thin lips 
tightened. “It’s rather late to speak 
now.” 

“He’s very rich. He could give Min 
what I can never give him.” 

“Can he give him a mother’s love and 
tenderness? Not he! Master Min is 
yours, Miss Dorothy—my mind’s clear 
on that. If ten thousand fathers wanted 
him, and could give him the world and 
the glory thereof, I’d send ’em all pack- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Gasgoyne is not very happy at 
home.” 

“He told you that? Then I think 
very little of him. I’m an old maid, 
but I know something of men. He'll 
be asking you to be extry kind to him.” 

“Susan !” 

“Yes, I’m Susan; and I’ve served you 
for thirty years. He oughtn’t to have 
said that. Did he ask questions? Did 
you have to——” 

“TI stopped his questions. 
likely to ask any more.” 

“Oh, isn’t he?” 

“And after to-morrow we 
meet again.” 

“Then you are meeting to-morrow ?” 


He is not 


sha’n’t 
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“For the last time.” 

“And you think you know Mr. Gas- 
goyne’” Susan sniffed very aggres- 
sively, but Dorothy remained silent. 
Later, when Susan was brushing her 
hair, she said lightly: “You have a 
conscience, Susan.” 

“Yes, m’m; I hope so.” 

“And it is clear on this point. 
is mine, not his.” 

“T say that the child belongs to the 
woman who saved his life before he 
was born, and has been an angel of 
love and tenderness to him ever since.” 

“These are sweet words, but you are 
pulling my hair horribly.” 

Susan faced her mistress, brush in 
hand. She waved it dramatically, as if 
it were a sword. 

“You asked me if I’d a conscience 
just now—a nice question, too. Well, 
is it my conscience or my common 
sense that tells me that the worst as 
could happen to Master Min would be 
to learn that you wasn’t his mother, 
that all these years you’d been pretend- 
in’ with him?” 

“Pretending ?” 

“He'd think it was that. It’s my 
belief you’re thinking at this moment 
more of Mr. Gasgoyne than of Master 
Min.” 

There was so much truth underlying 
this that Dorothy winced. 


Min 


Next day dawned clear and warm. 
A light breeze tempered the heat of the 
sun and dimpled the smooth surface 
of the sea. Dorothy and Min bathed 
early—a quick dip before breakfast. 
’ After a disturbed and feverish night, 
the salt water acted upon Dorothy as 
a sort of miraculous tonic. She got out 
of bed tired and spiritless; hardly able 
to respond to the boy’s wild manifesta- 
tion of delight because the weather was 
so fine. But she came out of the sea 
a young woman, sanguine, laughing at 
the fears of the previous night and the 
jeremiads of Susan Judkins. At break- 
fast Min said: 

“Oh, Mummie, how nice you look!” 

“wo ir’ 

“Your eyes are lovely. And the sun 
seems to have got into your hair. Mine 
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is so beastly sticky; but then you didn’t 
wet yours, did you?” 

“NO.” 

“TI dare say you wished to look your 
very beautifulest to-day, to please Un- 
cle Dick.” 

“Min, you men are all alike; you 
think we women make ourselves nice 
only to please you.” 

But she blushed as she spoke, be- 
cause she had been more than usually 
careful to keep her hair dry. 

At the hour appointed, Gasgoyne 
drove up in a carriage and pair. In- 
side were two hampers. 

“How many people have you asked 
to lunch?” 

“Two,” he replied promptly; “but to 
me those two are a big crowd. Besides, 
this is a special occasion.” 

He laughed gaily, conscious, perhaps, 
that he also was looking and feeling 
his best. Dorothy found herself ad- 
miring his general appearance of ma- 
turity, lightened by the inherent boy- 
ishness which would be his if he lived 
to become a centenarian. The sun 
brought out every line upon his face, 
but these, she reflected, were the scars 
of a fighter, of a conqueror. 

“You took stunning, Doll; doesn’t 
she, old boy?” 

Min, delighted at being addressed as 
“old boy,” responded fervently. Susan 
came out carrying wraps—Gasgoyne 
shook her by the hand, and inquired 
after her health. 

“You've not forgotten me, Mrs. Jud- 
kins ?” 

“You're not one as is easily forgot, 
sir,” replied Susan grimly. 

Disapproval of the jaunt expressed 
itself in firmly compressed lips and hair 
drawn tightly back from the temples. 

“What a fine day we have,” continued 
Gasgoyne. 

“Fine enough, sir—we’ll hope it will 
end as it’s begun. Shall I put in an 
umbrella, m’m?” 

“Certainly not,” said Dorothy. “The 
sight of it would remind me that it 
might rain.” 

Benjamin expressed sympathy with 
this sentiment in a sharp bark. He had 
jumped into the carriage as soon as it 
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arrived, sitting up on the front seat, 
begging. He wanted to make sure of 
his invitation. 

“That tyke makes me forget every- 
thing,” said Gasgoyne. 

Susan sniffed. “He makes me re- 
member everything,” she muttered to 
herself, as she went back into the hotel. 

They drove off, very gaily, to the ac- 
companiment of a piano-organ and 
3enjamin’s barks. Passing down the 
parade, every man, woman, and child 
who saw them smiled pleasantly. Peo- 
ple go to Margate to enjoy themselves, 
and each individual pleasure-party jus- 
tifies itself as being part and parcel 
of the universal happiness. 

“Really, we are doing nothing more 
than our duty,” said Gasgoyne. 

He told Dorothy that he had heard 
of a secluded cove a few miles away, 
whither they were bound. 

“T don’t believe there is such a place,” 
said Dorothy. 

“Perhaps not, but if there is, our 
driver will find it, because a double fare 
hangs upon his discovery of it. This 
fellow is the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of all honeymooning couples.” 

“Dick, how little you have changed 
in some things.” 

“We are going to 
day.” 

The once familiar word brought a 
pang to Dorothy’s heart and a question 
to Min’s lips. 

“What does ‘walladge’ mean, Uncle 
Dick ?” 

“What! You have never heard it? 
Why, your mother invented it only yes- 
terday.” 

“Only yesterday ?” 

“T am sure it was only yesterday.” 
He interpreted the word—explaining 
that it might be used in a mental and 
spiritual sense. 

“You see, we are going to soak our- 
selves in a good time.” 

“Uncle Dick, why didn’t you come 
before ?” 

“What a fool I was not to.” 

Dorothy lay back, smiling—well con- 
tent that Dick and Min should sustain 
the talk. After all, how foolish it 


‘walladge’ to- 


would be not to soak herself, like the 
other two, in this good time, which 
might never come again—for the 
night’s vigil had bound with brass her 
determination to keep herself and Min 
out of Gasgoyne’s way. They had met 
this once, like ships crossing in mid- 
ocean and _ bespeaking each _ other. 
Susan was right—for her to be seen in 
Gasgoyne’s company was to court dis- 
aster. 

They drove on through the soft sum- 
mer air with the sea sparkling on their 
right and the pleasant green country on 
the left. In the meadows, the hay, just 
out, lay in long lines to dry; the scent 
of it floated to them, mingled with the 
pungent odor of the sea. Big wains 
moved slowly across the fields, and the 
sound of the haymakers’ voices alter- 
nated with happy intermittencies of si- 
lence. 

“Our driver is going to earn his 
double fare,” said Gasgoyne. “It is 
hard to believe we are not more than 
five miles from Margate.” 

Presently the road descended sharp- 
ly, and they found themselves close 
to a tiny cove, with brown-spread- 
ing sands in front of it, and some trees 
bordering a small stream. The driver 
pulled up. 

“Here ye are!” 

They descended, congratulating their 
guide and themselves. The spot was 
charming, and within reasonable dis- 
tance of a tavern where the horses 
could be baited. The hampers were 
carried to the trees, and one of them 
unpacked. 

“What can be in the 
Min. 

“If you survive the enormous lunch- 
eon you are about to eat, you will find 
out,” said Gasgoyne solemnly. “Now, 
then, you and I must wait on your 
mother; she is the queen of the feast; 
and we are her humble slaves. Come 
on!” 

Out of the hamper he pulled a bot- 
tle of champagne. 

“There’s ginger pop for you, Min.” 

They laid the cloth, and set upon it 
varied delicacies; the best to be pro- 
cured in Margate. 


other?” said ~ 
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“Dick, how extravagant. you have 
been!” 
“Doll, the best in the world is not 
too good for us to-day.” 
“Mummie, we shall have the indi- 
gest,” said Min. Then he added naive- 
ly: “I don’t mind. Susan says 


‘Enough’s as good as a feast,’ but, oh, 
Uncle Dick, I have just wanted to try 
the feast once!” 

“Give your mother some salmon and 
I’m going to open the 


mayonnaise. 
fizz.” 

The meal was a tremendous success. 
Dorothy said little, but a good listen- 
er in a party of three is indispensable. 
Benjamin attended strictly to business ; 
he performed all his father’s tricks, and 
one or two of his own, cleaning the 
plates conscientiously without using 
either hot water or cloths. 

“Benjamin is still hungry, Uncle 
Dick.” 

“Happy Benjamin,” murmured Gas- 
goyne. He lit a long cigar, and gazed 
steadily at Dorothy. 

“Enjoyed it?” 

Min answered incredulously : 
can you ask such a question?” 

“We have walladged,” said Gasgoyne 
solemnly. 

“But, Uncle Dick, what is 
other hamper? Not—tea?”’ 

“You ought to be able to nose out 
your own wares, old Father Christ- 
mas.” 

“Toys!” shouted Min. 
Dick!” 

The second hamper was unpacked 
with even greater enthusiasm than the 
first. It held priceless surprises: a 
model of a racing yacht, a knife, a small 
box of conjuring tricks, and a gun- 
metal watch. Dorothy protested, but 
Gasgoyne laughed cheerily. 

“There are arrears; just arrears. The 
watch is a cheap one, Master Min; but 
it will teach you to take care of a bet- 
ter later on. I dare say you will be 
able to sail your cutter on that pool, 
over there.” 

The boy ran off, after thanking Gas- 
goyne effusively. The man laughed, 
looking at Dorothy with a twinkle in 
his eye. 


“How 


in the 


“Oh, Uncle 
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“T hate to tell a youngster to make 
himself scarce,” he murmured. 

“You thought of that when you 
bought the boat ?” 

“Of course. Now, Doll, we can 
talk.” But for a moment he regarded 
her attentively ; then, in a different tone, 
he said quietly: “The possession of . 
that jolly kid has made you a beautiful 
woman : 

“My dear Dick, don’t let’s 
precious time talking nonsense.” 

“T have learned to detest mere sur- 
face prettiness, long lashes, regular 
features But you? Gad! You're 
a wonder.” 

“Dick, before the boy comes back I 
want to tell you that we mustn’t meet 
again. I have thought it all out.” 

“So have I.” 

“And surely you understand 

“That we are not to meet again? 
Certainly not. This is the first of in- 
numerable ‘walladges.’ ” 

“It is the last,” she said, with a shade 
of irritation. 

aasgoyne threw away his cigar, stood 
up, and came quite near. 

“You were never a stickler for con- 
ventionality, Doll. And yesterday— 
well, I don’t want to remind you of 
anything disagreeable on such a day as 
this, but you gave me plainly to under- 
stand that you had thrown your cap 
over the windmill.” 

“Go on.” 

“That’s it. I mean to go on; and I 
won't look back. I always try to profit 
by my past mistakes and the mistakes 
of others.” 

“An excellent recipe for success as 
the world measures it.” 

“Just so, as the world measures it; 
but I don’t happen to use the world’s 
foot-rule. At least, not in private. Be- 
tween ourselves, strictly between our- 
selves, I look upon myself as a colossal 
failure. Do you know that I’ve en- 
joyed the last two hours more than any 
two hours I’ve spent since you and I 
parted ?” 

“IT beg you 

“T am stating a fact. You are clever 
enough to draw the correct inference. 
I’ve worked like a slave, now I want 


waste 


” 
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to take it easy—now and then, not 
often, but once a month or so.” 

“You must have other friends?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiling 
grimly. All the boyishness and glad- 
ness had faded out of his strong face, 
as he stood looking down upon her. 
Of a sudden, pity for him flooded Dor- 
othy’s heart. She divined, as he knew 
she would, all that he left unsaid. 

“I offered you my friendship yester- 
day,” he continued. She confronted 
his glance with eyes as steady as his. 

“You did, Dick. And I lay awake 
last night thinking that it was the most 
unfriendly thing you could do.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because of Min.” 

He was quick to see the joint in her 
harness. ‘Oh, because of Min, eh? If 
it were not for Min, we might become 
friends again?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Well, I'll say this to you, if Min 
were my son, I’d do what I could for 
him, of course, but I’m hanged if I’d 
let him interfere with my own life and 
happiness. I should be more interested 
in myself than in him.” 

“T see,” said Dorothy thoughtfully. 
She was wondering whether poor Crys- 
tal had divined in Gasgoyne this dom- 
inant egoism, when she gave her son 
to Dorothy, specially, instead of to the 
father. She heard Gasgoyne’s rather 
impatient tones: 

“T have never quite understood you, 
Dorothy.” 

“That is perfectly true. Fortunate- 
ly, considering that I am a woman, I 
understand myself. My dearest friend 
never visits me in my own house; nor 
do I go to hers.” 

“You count Moira Curragh your 
dearest friend?” 

“She came to me in my trouble. You 
said just now that I was never a stick- 
ler for conventionality. But surely you 
know that the man or woman who 
strays a hair’s breadth beyond the line 
which society has drawn, must sooner 
or later be punished for being out of 
bounds. Perhaps my punishment is, 
that now I must walk in chains because 
of my former freedom.” 


if you hugged your 


“You look as 
chains,” 

For an instant her eyes blazed; then 
the self-mastery of ten years came to 
her defense. She lowered her lids. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Gasgoyne, 
with real feeling. “I was a brute to 
say that; but it may serve to show 
you what a power you still have over 
me.” 

He took her hand and pressed it ten- 
derly. It was a lover, not a friend, 
who looked deep into her eyes, trying 
to read what message lay there for 
him. She released herself quickly; but 
he saw that she trembled, that she was 
frightened. Her next words, spoken 
on the impulse of the moment, con- 
firmed this. 

“Tt is you who have the power,” she 
faltered. “Oh, Dick, be generous! 
Leave me in peace!’ 

“T have the power? 
that ?” 

The gladness, and even triumph, i 
his voice told her what a blunder she 
had made. Her teeth closed over her 
lip in annoyance. This was the result 
of living out of the world, in quiet 
places among quiet people who talked 
of their sport, their servants, their chil- 
dren, and what they read in a daily 
newspaper. He continued quickly, as 
if he wished to follow up an advantage 
gained—the natural instinct of the 
fighter. 

“Doll, dear, I can’t help thinking that 
you did in haste what I did. Great 
Heaven! you were not the sort of girl 
to wear the willow. You are flesh and 
blood, not an icicle. Because I was 
swept out of your life, you had to ac- 
cept another man’s love. I know noth- 
ing about Armine except what the boy 
tells me; and you must have told him. 
He was strong, it seems, and brave, and 
handsome. But in my bones I know 
that you didn’t love him as you loved 
me. Did you?” 

She made no answer. 

“T was the first,” he whispered. 

“You are speaking like a madman.” 

“Doll, did you love this boy’s father 
as you loved me?” 

She raised her eyes. 


You admit 
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“Yes,” she said firmly. 

He drew back. Something in her 
glance told him that she was speaking 
the truth. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and let a faint laugh escape him. 

“Yes; I have been behaving like a 
madman.” 

He walked away, turning his back 
upon her. She saw that he was de- 
feated only for the instant, that he 
would return to the assault; and her 
knees were as wax, her heart melting 
within her. If she raised her hand, he 
would be at her feet. And why not? 
A sudden recklessness seized and shook 
her. The life which she had found 
sufficient burst like a pretty toy bal- 
loon. She put her hand to her throat, 
as if the petty round of small duties 
and amusements was strangling her. 
A vision of life as it might be lived 
with Dick arose like an exquisite mir- 
age in a desert. He had said that she 
had thrown her cap over the wind- 
mill. It was true. The Winchester 
men and women eyed her askance. Her 
own people believed her to be a light 
woman. She had the name, and now 
the game itself was offered. Dick was 
rich, powerful, sure to succeed greatly 
anywhere. Under kindlier skies, in the 
colonies or America—— 

She covered her eyes. Dick was still 
increasing the distance between them. 
If he turned, he would read her and 
know. 

“Mummie!” 

Min, breathless and flushed, stood be- 
fore her. Too excited to notice her agi- 
tation, he gasped out: 

“My boat is sailing away, Mummie. 
I shall lose it. Uncle Dick—Uncle 
Dick !” 

Gasgoyne turned as Dorothy rose to 
her feet. 

“We must rescue 
said gravely. “Come!” 

Min ran back. As _ they 
quickly, Dorothy said gently: 
ought not to have left him.” 

Gasgoyne met her glance. 

“You do hug your chains,” he said 
abruptly; “and your chains are his 
arms.” 

The errant boat was captured. 


Min’s boat,” she 


followed 
“We 
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“T nearly lost it,” said the grateful 
Min. “Oh, Mummie, it was an awful 
moment, wasn’t it?” 

“Awful.” 

“You looked nearly as frightened as 
I was.” 

That night, when she bade him good 
night, the child lifted his sleepy eyes 
to hers. 

“Hasn’t it been a perfectly splendid 
day?” he whispered. “But it might 
have been quite spoiled at the end, 
mightn’t it?” 

"Ses, 

She answered soberly, knowing that 
the day had not been spoiled. For her 


was the sweet consolation of a child’s 
Gasgoyne had gone away 


kiss; but 
frowning. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Dorothy returned to Rosemary Cot- 
tage three days afterward. Gasgoyne 
left Margate for town upon the eve- 
ning after the picnic. The question of 
a future meeting was not raised be- 
tween them, but at the last moment 
Dick had said: 

“You must let me see something of 
your boy. When he goes to a public 
school, I shall run down and tip him. 
I should like to give him his first gun.” 

“You mustn’t spoii him.” 

“T am not likely to have much op- 
portunity. Good-by.” 

Disagreeable months followed. She 
picked up old habits, old conventions, 
with the curious sense that they had 
grown stalé and unprofitable. Mind 
reacting upon body produced a physical 
lassitude very hard to overcome. For 
the first time in her life she began to 
suffer from insomnia and_ headache. 
Her interest in reading grew attenu- 
ated. The written word seemed so 
trite, so cheap. Susan Judkins looked 
at her in pitying but discreet silence. 

“She'll get over it,” she reflected ; “we 
all do.” 

In her youth Susan had kept com- 
pany with a dashing artilleryman, who 
had forsaken her for an older and much 
plainer woman with savings. Susan 
had pined. She could remember per- 
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fectly that the taste went out of beef- 
steak pudding; but it had come back. 
The artilleryman took to drink, and 
her rival suffered blows and infidelity. 
And yet Susan was not as grateful as 
she should have been that she had es- 
caped such a monster. In her hands 
he might have risen, not fallen. 

Dorothy told Moira Curragh of her 
meeting with Gasgoyne, and of the pic- 
nic, but of what had passed between 
them—nothing. That astute lady drew 
conclusions from this silence not very 
wide of the mark. She had seen Gas- 
goyne, who had said much concerning 
Min and exasperatingly little about 
Dorothy. This, also, was significant. 
Lady Curragh, however, was emphatic 
in applauding the wisdom of keeping 
Min’s true parentage a secret. 

“He would give anything for a son,” 
Dorothy had said. 

“No doubt; and what would he do 
with a child in that house? My dear, 
the wife has a fearful temper. I have 
seen her ill-treat his dog, when he was 
out of the way.” 

“Oh!” murmured Dorothy. 

“Ts that heartfelt exclamation for the 
man or for the dog?” 

“For both.” 

“T told you before that she is jealous. 
I wouldn’t say that Master Dick doesn’t 
give her cause. Why, what is that to 
you, Doll?” 

“Nothing.’ 

“Outside his own house he is a 
power, and no mistake.” 

“In a word, he can give Min every- 
thing which I cannot.” 

“Ah, now, Doll, why put it in that 
way? Say to yourself that you give 
the boy all that Dick can’t give. Cur- 
ragh tells me that Dick will be among 
the next batch of baronets, unless he 
hangs out for a peerage.” 

“He cares nothing for that.” 

“Eh? Doll, you’ve not met 
again?” 

“No.” 

“You spoke in a tone as if you had 
just come from a heart-to-heart talk 
with him.” 

“I am sure that he has not changed 
in some things; he was never a snob.” 


, 


him 


“Doll, you are so wise not to meet 
him. He is, I fear, selfish.” 

Dorothy did not mention that letters 
had passed between them. The first 
arrived about a month after the meet- 
ing at Margate, pat to a moment, when 
she was feeling wretchedly blue and 
forlorn. In it Gasgoyne wrote noth- 
ing that might not have been pro- 
claimed from the top of Winchester 
Cathedral; but the letter was so per- 
sonal, so vivid a presentment of the 
writer—more, of the trained writer— 
that Dorothy, after reading it, had felt 
that she had been listening to the man’s 
voice. After some hesitation she an- 
swered it, stipulating that such corre- 
spondence should be intermittent. He 
did not write again for six weeks. 

Often his name and more often his 
wife’s, appeared in the society papers; 
Dorothy was continually reading para- 
graphs about Mrs. “Dick” Gasgoyne. 
Her wonderful frocks, no longer 
“sreenery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery,” 
her jewels, her entertainments, were de- 
scribed at length. She had become a 
personage. 

Upon this, also, you may be sure 
that Lady Curragh had a word to say. 

“She’s a pincher, my dear. She saves 
every penny of her own large income. 
Dick pays for these things. He doesn’t 
care what becomes of his money. Why 
should he?” 

Dorothy thought of Min. 

She had signed a will, long ago, 
leaving her twenty thousand pounds to 
the boy; but of late, realizing how mag- 
nificently Gasgoyne could provide for 
a son, she had told herself that twenty 
thousand pounds was not much. She 
began to think with misgiving of col- 
lege bills. Her savings amounted to 
little, so little that some imp of mis- 
chief suggested the expediency of in- 
creasing them by changing her invest- 
ments. The head of the firm of so- 
licitors who managed her affairs died 
about this time, and his son and. suc- 
cessor agreed with his client that three 
per cent. was paltry interest. Acting 
under his advice, Dorothy experienced 
the delights of a flutter. It happened 
that her adviser was in a position to 
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know that Canadian Pacifics were like- 
ly to rise. They did rise to such an al- 
titude that Dorothy made several hun- 
dreds of pounds. 

This unexpected piece of good (or 
ill?) fortune put to flight megrims and 
lassitude. The color came back to Dor- 
othy’s cheeks and into her life, which 
had become a sort of interminable drab 
perspective. Her acute intelligence rose 
‘in arms to vanquish the bulls and bears 
of the market-place. Her luck, at first, 
was quite amazing. She had taken her 
winnings wherewith to gamble, and, 
leaving her original fortune intact, de- 
cided to employ a regular broker. 
Most amateurs begin this way. 

If she had told Gasgoyne, he would 
have nipped the bud of speculation with 
a few frosty words of common sense. 
Naturally, she did not tell him, nor 
any one else. Her transactions ab- 
sorbed and amused her, but so far as 
the business part was concerned, they 
exacted but a few minutes of her time. 
She made no change in her life; al- 
though the keener-sighted of her ac- 
quaintance noted an improvement in 
her appearance. 

It would be tedious and irrelevant to 
give the details of this particular phase, 
which came, of course, to the usual and 
sudden end. Dorothy lost every penny 
she had made, and, in the effort to re- 
cover her winnings, half of her precious 
twenty thousand pounds. Then she 
realized her folly. 

Her income being cut in half, she 
began to study seriously the art of 
cheese-paring. To many excellent per- 
sons this affords greater rapture than 
music, sculpture, or painting. A penny 
saved is not only a penny made, but 
also a coveted object added to an ever- 
increasing coin collection. In moments 
of depression, your honest cheese- 
parer can always hearten himself up by 
smelling and touching the parings. 
Dorothy, need it be said, had no such 
blessed consolation. She loathed her 
parings. She found herself blushing 
when she began to offer her friends 
milk instead of cream with their tea; 
she actually shed tears when she found 
herself mending and remending Min’s 
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underclothing, now no longer of the 
best. But she faced the move from 


her enchanting little cottage to a semi- 
detached villa in Winchester with a val- 
iant smile, imposing upon Min’s cre- 
dulity to such a stupendous extent that 
“The mater really 


he told Parflete: 
enjoyed it.” 

The move and her altered circum- 
stances cost Dorothy more than secret 
pangs. She lost several acquaintances 
who made it a point of conscience not 
to call upon persons who occupied semi- 
detached villas. Being a sensitive crea- 
ture, she felt this, although she scoffed 
at the deserters rather indiscreetly. A 
harder matter to bear was the patroni- 
zing sympathy and pity of some of the 
wives of the clergy who lived in and 
about the cathedral close. 

Upon the other hand, both Susan 
Judkins and Min behaved with exem- 
plary fortitude and serenity. 

“T lost the money gambling,” said 
Dorothy to her handmaid. 

“Tt was yours to do what you liked 
with, m’m.” 

“It was Min’s, Susan.” 

“Fiddle-de-dee!” exclaimed Susan, 
who, with increasing years, allowed 
herself greater liberty of expression. 
Then, somewhat shamefacedly, she 
added: .“When I was walking with 
Alfred” (Alfred was the artilleryman) 
“T lost four pound fifteen a-betting on 
race-horses !” 

“You, Susan!” 

“Yes, me. Never, never more than 
five shillings ata time, too. I felt very 
sinful when the money was gone, but 
I’ve said since, that, anyway, I ’ad my 
little bit o’ fun.” 

Min offered his consolation. 

“Oh, Min, I’ve lost a lot of money, 
and I’m going to turn into a horrid 
stinge.” 

Min looked serious but not misera- 
ble. 

“Mumsie,” he declared, “you’ve often 
told me that nothing was really lost 
that might be found again. When I’m 
big we'll hunt for your money, and find 
it, by golly!” 

Meanwhile, Min had been removed 
from Miss Mirehouse’s select academy 
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for children, and for some months had 
been attending an excellent school sit- 
uated high up on Winchester Hill, 
where the fees, alas! were high, also. 
At all costs, Min must remain at this 
school, whither Master Parflete, also, 
had been sent at the same time. The 
question now agitating Dorothy was: 
“Would Min be able to pass into the 
navy?” Lord Curragh promised a 
nomination for the Britannia. Mr. 
Williamson, Min’s master, said that the 
boy had the ability to pass any reason- 
able exam, but that his mind seemed 
to be set upon distinguishing himself 
at games rather than work. The math- 
ematics for the navy were uncommonly 
stiff. Still, he would do his best. Gas- 
goyne, also, heard of the catastrophe, 
and wired instantly: “Would like to 
see you.” Dorothy replied with one 
word: “Impossible.” In his letter that 


followed the telegram Gasgoyne begged 
to be allowed to take upon himself the 
cost of Min’s schooling. 


“Tf I allowed 
him to do that, I should. have to tell 
him the truth,” Dorothy reflected. She 
wrote, declining the offer with many 
thanks. Min must pass into the 
Britannia. 

At this crisis in her and Min’s for- 
tunes, they made a new friend. The 
other half of the villa was occupied by 
a Mrs. Heseltine and her son, David, 
one of the masters at Winchester Col- 
lege. David was a tali, thin, quiet man, 
himself a Wykehamist, but one who, 
according to authority, had not ful- 
filled the promise of a rather remarkable 
youth. He had distinguished himself 
as Prefect of Hall, taking a scholarship 
at New when he went up to Oxford, 
and, later, obtaining a fellowship at 
Oriel. 

Friends and contemporaries said that 
David had gone too fast at first. Cer- 
tainly, he moved slowly enough now, 
and ‘spoke slowly, as if effort of any 
kind had become distasteful to him. 
Wykehamists, as a body, confessed that 
they could not understand Heseltine, 
but it was admitted that he was not to 
be ragged, or, rather, that it was not 
prudent to rag him, because, on occa- 
sion, he could move and speak with 


startling and disastrous alertmess. He 
possessed, too, a certain Socratic acute- 
ness in leading on men—Wykehamists 
are always men—to make fools of them- 
selves, when he would smile not un- 
kindly, but with a sort of exasperating 
omniscience, as if he had seen motley 
long before it was made visible to other 
eyes. Knaves and fools gave him a 
wide berth. 

Mrs. Heseltine, on the other hand, 
displayed with pride the mental and 
physical energies which her son was at 
some pains to conceal. She was a 
small, brisk, indefatigable person, of a 
cock-sureness in regard to whatever 
concerned herself or her neighbors 
which aroused amazement and too of- 
ten resentment. 

A source of unlimited amusement to 
Dorothy, who admired her sincerity, 
Mrs. Heseltine, from the beginning of 
their acquaintance, had said everywhere 
that Mrs. Armine was a charming and 
distinguished woman, and the most de- 
voted of mothers. When she repeated 
this in David’s hearing, a twinkle might 
be discerned in his mild blue eyes, too 
heavily lidded to belong to a man of 
action. He knew that Dorothy’s charm 
and distinction were synonyms for the 
tact and sense of humor which pre- 
vented her from contradicting his moth- 
er. He would have admitted, however, 
that her devotion to Min had captured 
Mrs. Heseltine’s esteem and affection. 

As time passed, Dorothy came to see 
a great deal of the Heseltines. She 
suffered at first from the lady’s inordi- 
nate curiosity. Fortunately, this curi- 
osity took the not uncommon form of 
asking more questions than could pos- 
sibly be answered; fortunately, also, 
Mrs. Heseltine suffered from a slight 
deafness which, for the world, she 
would not have acknowledged. You 
will then, that a clever woman 
might take discreet advantage of these 
infirmities. Dorothy never forgot her 
neighbor’s first call, after she had left 
Rosemary Cottage. Mfrs. ° Heseltine 
bustled in at an hour when she was 
certain of finding Dorothy at home and 
alone. 

“Well, my dear, so here you 


see, 


are |! 
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And not too ex- 
What? Eighteen 
Twelve, not nine 
yards, I trust. And chintz curtains to 
match it? No economy there, if they 
have to be calendered. You have to cut 
your carpet, of course. Heart-break- 
ing, yes; and a lovely Axminster, isn’t 
it? You have let your excellent parlor- 
maid go, I notice; Mrs. Judkins opened 
the door. Well, well, if what every- 
body says is true, I’m so sorry for you. 
What? My dear, I didn’t say I be- 
lieved what everybody said. And I 
told the dean himself that I was sure 
you would tell me the truth yourself in 
good time, and I’m not a sieve. You 
must let me help you. Economy is my 
cheval de bataille. I like to air my 
French with you, my dear, because you 
speak it so beautifully. You must have 
spent years and years abroad. What? 
Oh, no, indeed! In Touraine, you say. 


What a pretty paper! 
pensive, I dare say. 
pence the piece. 


Yes, yes, that is in the south of France, 


isn’t it? I hope you weren’t tempted to 
invest your money in foreign securities. 
The Funds are the only thing for me. 
What? You didn’t. How wise! You 
will miss your pretty garden, but the 
lookout here is not without interest. 
One sees everybody passing. Really, 
I believe you can see more than I can. 
Now, about this trouble of yours; you 
must let me share it. Not to-day, of 
course, but in due time, as I told Mr. 
Dean. I feel such a keen interest in 
unprotected women, because I was left 
a widow myself at an early age. Canon 
Heseltine died six months after my 
David was born. And your little fel- 
low? Fatherless, too. But I never 
speak of these sacred things—except. to 
my friends. Dear Mrs. Armine, I am 
sure that you will regard me as a 
friend. We have so much in common, 
and living under the same roof. It is 
a tie. And you won't hesitate to prac- 
tise the piano at any hour of the day 
or night? I have no nerves, thank 
Heaven! Yes; we shall be a comfort 
to each other. And if your little fel- 
low should be taken ill, you'll call on 
me? I’m an excellent doctor. Ask 
David, he calls me a fuss-pot, but he 
thinks me perfect, dear man.” 
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After the good lady had departed, 
Dorothy lay down for half an hour. 

Further acquaintance, however, re- 
vealed MyYs. Heseltine as a gentle- 
woman, inasmuch as her curiosity 
stopped short of anything approxima- 
ting malicious prying. She wished to 
acquire such information as she could 
lawfully come by, nothing more. She 
took intense pride in her own house- 
hold management, and asked questions 
of others to find out, primarily, if they 
had succeeded in doing slightly better 
than she had done herself. She kept 
diaries and account-books. She could 
have told you in a twinkling what Da- 
vid and she had eaten for luncheon 
upon any day during the previous dec- 
ade. Her two servants regarded her 
with awe, as possessing supernatural 
powers of divination. 

But if Dorothy learned to know and 
like the mother within a few weeks, it 
took much longer before she could make 
up her mind about the son. She was 
sensible that David was watching her, 
as she, indeed, was watching him. They 
eyed each other with calm glances, try- 
ing to see beneath a too placid surface. 
David hardly ever spoke of himself. He 
talked of books and art. He was some- 
thing of a naturalist and a fine dry-fly 
fisherman. But his accomplishments 
fron him imperceptibly. He 
never posed as the knowledgable man, 
although his memory was encyclopedic. 
In his presence Mrs. Heseltine would 
make occasional blunders; the son never 
corrected her, never disturbed her con- 
viction that he—as she had put it—es- 
teemed her perfection in all things. 
This, however, might arise from indif- 
ference or indolence. In the same quiet, 
nonchalant fashion, he paid his mother 
such attentions as women rate highly. 
When she entered the room, he 
from his chair; when she left it, he 
opened the door. He asked for permis- 
sion to read a note; he ran errands; he 
refused dinner invitations, because he 
was unwilling to leave her alone. 

Dorothy, noting these details, could 
not determine whether she admired 
such politeness or not. Sometimes the 
word “pernicketty” occurred to her. 
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Gasgoyne, so different a type, had in- 
spired an admiration of qualities never 
to be stigmatized as “pernicketty.” 
Comparing the two men, as she did 
more often than she was aware, Gas- 
goyne dwarfed Heseltine, and yet the 
seemingly weaker of the two had this 
singular virtue about him: he was a 
source of strength to others. With 
Gasgoyne, Dorothy was ever conscious 
of inferiority; Heseltine, on the other 
hand, inspired a conviction of power 
still latent, of possibilities, of there be- 
ing a definite place in the world for 
her, which she alone could fill. In a 
word, he had the faculty of making 
others, most notably his own mother, 
believe themselves to be better, not 
worse than they were. From the first, 
he acquired an influence over Min, who 
was in slight danger of becoming a 
mother’s darling. 

“You think I spoil him?” asked Dor- 
othy one day. 

Heseltine smiled in reply. 

“Perhaps he is too masterful. Isn’t 
that a good quality in a boy who will 
have to make his own way in the 
world?” 

“Yes; if he masters himself first.” 

“You see his faults plainly.” 

“Because, perhaps, they are only sur- 
face faults.” 

“T dare say I am too blind.” 

“No; but you are too—kind.” He 
smiled again. 

“But you like him?” He detected the 
note of anxiety; obviously Mrs. Armine 
wished him to like her son. 

“Yes, I like him; he is not an ordi- 
nary boy. Curiously enough, he re- 
minds me of a friend. There is a phys- 
ical resemblance, which is nothing, but 
there is also a moral and intellectual 
similarity, rather striking.” 

“T hope your friend succeeded, did 
well.” 

“He is famous,” Heseltine replied 
reflectively. She noticed that he did 
not answer her question directly. “I 
have not set eyes on him since he left 
Winchester.” 

“Since he left Winchester ?” 

She divined the name of the friend 
in time to control her mouth and hands. 





Heseltine, however, was not looking at 
her; he was looking back, seeing his 
friend. 

“What was your friend’s name?” 

“Gasgoyne. He has just been made 
a baronet. We were in college to- 
gether.” 

“And you say you have never seen 
him since? But surely you have writ- 
ten—sometimes,” 

“No. He is a man of many friends, 
as the Spanish say; he dropped out of 
my life. I should not know him if we 
met. We do not march upon the same 
road; perhaps, really, we never did.” 

“If you would explain what you 
mean by that i 

“T have studied boys, Mrs. Armine. 
I notice that one of the subtlest forms 
of attraction in early youth is to be 
found in the affinity that establishes 
itself between contrasting characters 
and temperaments. I was good at 
work; Gasgoyne clever enough, but he 
devoted himself to cricket and football. 
I used to covet his successes, and I 
know that he coveted mine. There was 
no rivalry between us.” 

“T see. You spoke of contrasting 
temperaments. Did Mr.——’ 

“Sir Richard!” 

“Did Sir Richard Gasgoyne covet 
your temperament ?” 

“T coveted his, then.” 

“Not now?” 

“No.” 

At this moment Mrs. Heseltine came 
back to them. Some detail of house- 
hold management had called her from 
the room. Shortly afterward Dorothy 
took her leave. Alone, she underwent 
a reaction, was seized with a physical 
and mental rigor which left her spent 
and fearful. She had escaped detec- 
tion so often that she had reckoned 
herself hardened to the possibility of it. 
If Dick had come to her—if David 
Heseltine had met him—— 

For the moment she was tempted to 
run away. Then common sense told 
her that a danger marked plainly upon 
a chart lost three-fourths of its terrors. 
In unknown waters lay, perhaps, hid- 
den reefs upon which she might be 
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shattered irretrievably without warn- 
ing. 

Fortified by this reflection, she al- 
lowed her thoughts to return to Hesel- 
tine’s first words; the ones he had 
spoken about Min. It came upon her 
with overwhelming force that the boy 
must have inherited from his parents 
much that was evil. Had she been too 
kind? 

Min himself answered the question 
more than once during the following 
week. His master wrote to say that a 
little extra coaching would be required. 
A few hours of play during the forth- 
coming holidays would have to be sac- 


rificed. Dorothy spoke of this to Mrs. 
Heseltine. Next day David called upon 
her. 


“Mrs. Armine, will you allow me to 
coach your boy these holidays ?” 

His abruptness startled her; his kind- 
ness and generosity warmed her heart. 
Seeing her embarrassment, he con- 
tinued lightly: “I should like to do it. 
An hour, three times a week, with me, 
and as much devoted to preparation. It 
is agreed, isn’t it?” 

“But——” 

“You must indulge my whim.” 

“A whim?” 

“Oh, as to that, if we analyze our 
motives, shall I confess that apart from 
the pleasure of doing you a slight serv- 
ice, I am really keen about the boy 
himself, partly because he is such a 
cheery little chap and partly because, as 
I told you, he is so endearingly like 
my old friend?” 

At this point Dorothy said what she 
had carefully rehearsed. Min might 
speak of “Uncle Dick” to Heseltine; 
he had broken or lost the toys, but the 
memory of that happy day at Margate 
remained green with him as with Dor- 
othy. 

“Yes. I was about to speak of him 
before, when your mother came in. It’s 
a rather odd coincidence, but I know 
Sir Richard Gasgoyne and his wife.” 

“And his wife” was a masterly ad- 
dition. 

“Tt’s a small world,” said Heseltine 
quietly. His eyes met hers quite nat- 
urally, but she thought she detected a 
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dim note of interrogation in their rath- 
er misty depths. 

“Isn't it? And although I have not 
seen him since I was a girl, I came 
across him a few years ago. He was 
very nice to Min.” 

“You will let me be nice to Min?” 

“T should be a churl to refuse such 
kindness.” 

When she broached the subject to the 
young gentleman, there were ructions. 
He grumbled and growled, wanted his 
holidays free, asserted that he had 
worked during the current term, that 
he was doing his best. Then, seeing 
a delicate frown upon Dorothy’s fore- 
head, he tried other methods. 

“You darling little Mumsie, I shall 
pass all right. I know I-shall. And 
I have three shots. Parflete says it’s 
a sitter for me.” 

“Mr. Williamson, I dare say, does 
not know so much about it as Par- 
flete.” 

“It will be awful rot. I shall have 
the sulks, Mumsie; and you know you 
won't like that.” 

“T shall try to bear even them, Min. 
Oh, my dear, so much depends on your 
passing.” 

“If I miss the ‘Brit,’ I can go into 
the Indian Cavalry.” 

“Not without passing stiff exams.” 

“Mumsie, I’m not a fool.” 

“You are trying to make a fool of 
me. The matter is settled.” 

Dorothy put her foot down upon a 
squirming boy who was too astonished 
to protest further. ~ 

We will admit frankly that at this 
period of his life Master Min was 
bumptious. A great many foolish peo- 
ple told him he was handsome; some 
added that he was clever; he knew that 
he was strong, because he could hold 
his own with older and bigger boys. 
Williamson and Heseltine agreed that 
the young scapegrace was hard to deal 
with, inasmuch as his pleasant manner 
and handsome face disarmed wrath and 
indignation. He had inherited from 
his parents an invincible optimism, 
which is a gift indeed of the gods, pro- 
vided always that it is not abused. Al- 
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so, he possessed that other great gift, 
so seldom entrusted to young creatures, 
a sense of humor. He could laugh— 
and did—at a joke which told against 
himself. Everybody liked him, even Du- 
mont, the French master. One day 
Min loaded a small cannon with gun- 
powder and blotting-paper, and fired it 
off in the unfortunate man’s ear. To 
Williamson, Min explained: ‘“Mon- 
sieur said he had fought in the Crimea, 
and I wanted to see whether he could 
stand fire.” 

“I’m going to give him the pleasure 
of caning you,” said Williamson. 

3ut the Frenchman made Min feel 
cheap by letting him off the caning. 

“Mon enfant,’ he said, “you will 
write out fifty times these lines from the 
immortal Victor Hugo: “Quand je 
vois l’Angleterre, je suis fier d'etre 
Francais.” 

Thanks to Dorothy, he had charming 
manners and consideration for others. 
He abhorred cruelty, had a mind as 
clean as his face, and was ever ready to 
take the side of the under dog in a 
fight. Therefore, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that among his schoolfel- 
lows he was popular. 

During the Easter holidays in which 
he was coached by Heseltine, he had 
his first serious love-affair. A charm- 
er with a tow-colored pigtail, pink-and- 
white complexion, and China blue eyes 
led both him and Parflete captive. Par- 
flete, being red-headed, had a right to 
consider himself inflammable, but he 
was chilly compared to Min. Dorothy 
had sympathy enough not to laugh at 
the boys, but she saw that the violence 
of Min’s feelings was really amazing; 
and if love did these things in the green 
tree, what would be done in the dry? 
A certain chill struck deep into her 
heart when she reflected that a little girl 
somewhere or other would live to take 
“her son” from her. 

Toward the end of the _ holidays 
pride had a fall. The tow-headed 
charmer had dared Min to perform 
some absurd feat which ended in dis- 
aster. Parflete, who was standing by, 
desperately jealous, led Min home, 
limping terribly. 


The doctor said that 


The coquette 
who caused the mischief hastened away 
without offering her victim either sym- 


the ankle was sprained. 


pathy or pity. Two days passed. Upon 
the morning of the third day, Parflete 
called to inquire after his friend’s 
health, and was shown into the small 
drawing-room, where Min lay a grum- 
bling prisoner on the sofa. Parflete did 
not shake hands, but he came close to 
Min—Dorothy being at the other end 
of the roon—and hissed out melodra- 
matically: “I saw Nellie this morn- 
ing; she kissed me.” 

“What ?” 

“She kissed me—there !” 

Then, as the furious Min slipped a 
sound leg off the sofa, Parflete turned 
and ran. Dorothy caught him at the 
gate, outside. He looked very anxious- 
ly behind her, but she assured him that 
Min was still on the sofa, and likely to 
remain there for another week. 

“Why did you tell him that you had 
kissed Nellie?” 

Parflete, with a lively but shame- 
faced recollection of Dorothy’s hospi- 
tality, hung his red head. 

“Tf Nellie was kind enough to let 
you kiss her, you oughtn’t to tell of it. 


No gentleman kisses and tells. I’m 
ashamed of you, William.” 
“Well, I didn’t kiss her. No such 


luck. But I wanted to make Min mad. 
Nellie says she won’t marry a man with 
red hair and freckles.” 


He ran off. Dorothy went back 
laughing; she found Min _ uttering 


strange oaths and hideous threats of 
revenge, but when he learned the truth, 
he admitted that Billy Parflete had 
scored. 

“He had me, Mumsie; I wanted to 
kill him.” 

“Really, Min, you are too absurd.” 

“T wanted his blood, I did, I did!” 

Then she saw that he was pale and 
shaking. At once she recalled Crystal, 
the scene in the “Doll’s House” of her 
engagement coming back with extraor- 
dinary vividness. She had supposed 
that he was his father’s son, all his, 
and suddenly the mother had been re- 
vealed. 














CHAPTER XII. 


We regret to record that Min failed 
to satisfy her Britannic majesty’s ex- 
aminers both at the first and second and 
last essay. The third failure was a 
grievous blow to Dorothy, because she 
had made certain that he would pass. 
To accentuate disaster, the successful 
competitor who made least marks had 
also been coached by Williamson, and 
had been considered, even by William- 
son, inferior in ability to Min. Yet he 
beat Min by some fifty marks, Min 
being third from the top of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates. The more fortu- 
nate boy barely scraped through his 
medical examination, having small 
lungs and a heart that was not of the 
best. Min was as fine a specimen of 
a would-be sailor as ever stripped. One 
may pause for a moment to comment 
upon the absurdity of making physique 
count for nothing in the English com- 
petitive examinations. These two boys 
well illustrate the point. Intellectually, 
they were almost equal. Physically, 
one, so to speak, was a young Hercules, 
the other a weakling. Which was the 
more likely to be of service to his coun- 
try? 

When the list came out, Min tried 
to meet disappointment with a valiant 
smile. Heseltine, moreover, spoke some 
words that festered then and thereaf- 
ter, words Min never forgot. The 
youth had rushed to Heseltine for con- 
solation. 

i. NOt in,” 
it beastly ?” 

Heseltine stared at a flushed face, a 
mouth still agape with astonishment. 

“I’m very sorry for Mrs. Armine,” 
he replied slowly. 

“Aren't you sorry for me, too, sir?” 

“Go.” = 4 

“But I worked 

“At the last, 
me your hand.” 

He took Min’s right hand, laying his 
own left hand upon the boy’s shoul- 
der, staring down into his eyes. 

“For months and months 
shirked.” 

“st 


he announced. “Isn't 


” 





yes. But—here, give 


you 
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“Give me your word of honor that 
you didn't, and I'll offer sympathy, 
plenty of it.” 

Min’s eyes fell. 

“Pevhaps I might have worked hard- 
er at first,” he admitted ruefully. 

“Just so. You saw your mother 
pinching to pay your big school bills; 
you know that she prayed for your suc- 
cess night and morning for the past 
two years; yet you—shirked.” 

The contempt in his voice was the 
hardest thing to bear that Min had en- 
countered. The flush died out of his 
handsome face, leaving him very pale. 

“You hit me when I’m down, sir.” 

“Are you really down?” 

Again his quiet blue eyes seemed to 
burn into Min’s brain and conscience. 

“You have robbed the best mother in 
the world.” 

“T shall live, I hope, to pay her 
back.” 

“There you go again with your con- 
founded self-assurance. Live to pay 
her back! And you may be knocked on 
the head to-morrow. Pay her back— 
eh? How? Answer me! Well, you 
can't answer, because that question is 
unanswerable. Pay her back, indeed! 
Can you pay her back her sleepless 
nights, her innumerable little acts of 
self-denial? Oh, you boys, who think 
yourselves such splendid fellows, who 
take all you can get and give nothing 
in return, save, perhaps, kisses and 
words—both so cheap; who—bah! You 
make me sick.” 

He turned abruptly, with a derisive 
laugh. It was the first time that Min 
had ever seen this quiet, undemonstra- 
tive man display his real feelings. And, 
listening to him, hearing his laugh, Min 
seemed to shrink and dwindle into 
nothing, as if Heseltine had pricked 
some gorgeous, gaily painted bladder, 
the counterfeit presentment of a jolly 
English boy. Min turned to leave the 
room, but his boasted strength failed 
him at the last moment. He fell upon 
a sofa and burst into tears; perhaps 
the first real tears that he had ever 
shed. Lying face down, he felt Hesel- 
tine’s touch upon his head, Heseltine’s 
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voice, quiet and kind as he had always 
known it, in his ear. 

“Now you are down, my poor Noél. 
Now I am truly sorry for you.” 


While this scene was taking place 
next door, Dorothy, feeling very mis- 
erable, was alone in her bedroom. Min’s 
special coaching had exhausted her in- 
come and left her, indeed, in debt. To 
send the boy to such a public school 
as Winchester was utterly beyond her 
means; to send him to a cheap school, 
or to educate him abroad, filled her 
with dismay. 

She was looking at her bank-book 
when Susan came in. 

“Lady Curragh is down-stairs, m’m.” 

“T had to come,” said Moira, a min- 
ute later. “I read the list and knew 
how you'd be feeling. I shall go back 
this evening.” 

She was very plainly dressed and 
wore a thick veil. At sight of her, 
Dorothy melted. 

“Doll, this isn’t like you.” 

“You don’t know what it means.” 

“T think I do, and that’s why I came. 
You must let me help.” 

“Never !” 

“Curragh insists!” 

“As if I didn’t know that in his way 
he is as poor as I am. But you’re both 
trumps.” 

“I’m sure we shall find a way out of 
the wood. How is Min?” 

“Poor Min!” 

“This may be the making of him, 
Doll; you must cheer up. And, after 
all, there remains his—father.”’ 

Dorothy met her friend’s glance, di- 
vining that this had brought her from 


town. Lady Curragh continued rather 
quickly: “He offered to help before. 
It will be nothing to him. I can ar- 
range it.” 

“You have seen him?” 

“Ne” 

“Moira, I can’t ask him. I can’t. I 
can’t! If I did——” 

“Well?” 


“T should have to tell him all.” 
“And I have taken this very hot and 
dusty journey to say: ‘Why not?’ In 
my opinion you must tell him all now.” 





“Shush-h-h! Here’s Min. Say 
something kind.” 
An instant later Min rushed in, halt- 


ing in some confusion when he saw 
Lady Curragh. 

“How do you do?” she said, faintly 
smiling, seeing his likeness to his fa- 
ther in the pose of his head, the set 
of his jaw, while she noted also the 
effects of recent storm. 

“T am so sorry for you,’ 
gravely. 

At this, Min burst out, with his usual 
impetuosity : 

“T don’t deserve it. I’Ve been a beast 
If I had worked properly at first ~but, 
Munmsie, I’ve made up my mind, I 
He paused, glancing at Lady Curragh. 

“You can go on, Min. Lady Cur- 
ragh is my oldest friend. She came 
here from town to sympathize with us.” 

“You won’t have to pay school bills 
much longer,” Min declared stoutly. 
“I’m going to sea, after all. Hesel- 
tine says he can get me a billet in the 
merchant service: on one of the P. and 
O. boats.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“P. and O.,” said Min, with a twist 
of his lip. 

Moira Curragh looked at him with 
greater interest. Here was a youth who 
would challenge attention anywhere, 
Min continued: 

“I’m not going to sponge on you any 
longer.” 

“You mustn’t talk baby talk except 
when we’re quite alone.” 

“All the same, I mean it. Heseltine 
—he is a real good sort, is Heseltine 
—says that his uncle is a director or 
something. The thing can be worked.” 

“And what would she do without 
you?” 

Lady Curragh indicated a very for- 
lorn Dorothy. Min eyed her reflec- 
tively ; then, with the naiveté of youth, 
he added quickly: 

“Mumsie'll feel it frightfully, of 
course, just as I shall, but I have to 
paddle my own canoe; it’s a little sooner 
instead of a little later, that’s all.” 

“There is something in what he says,” 
murmured Lady Curragh. 
The appearance of Susan, 


she added 
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announcement of luncheon, put a stop 
to further discussion. At the table, 
Min recovered his spirits. Dorothy, 
however, sat silent, unable to eat, faint- 
ly smiling at the quips of her guest, 
who drew Min on to talk of his suc- 
cesses. 

“T won the hurdles, the two hundred 
yards, and the long jump. That’s some 
comfort.” , 

“And you’re captain of the eleven, I 
hear.” 

Dorothy sighed, with a sense of her 
own impotence to present life to this 
youngster in its true proportion. Al- 
ready he spoke of his small successes 
as if they counterbalanced his stupen- 
dous failure. His’ invincible optimism 
had become slightly exasperating. 

“Those things don’t count,” she said 
impatiently. 

Then, to her surprise, Min exhibited 
humility. 

“T’ve been an awful ass,” he con- 
fessed. “Why do I see that, now that 
it is too late?” 

“Too late,” repeated Lady Curragh. 
“Rubbish! This failure must be a step- 
ping-stone to success. I used to write 
that in my copy-book. How good this 
omelette is!” 

Afterward, as soon as the ladies were 
alone, Moira Curragh said emphatical- 


ly: “He is a dear, Doll; and he adores 
you. I never saw a more attractive 
boy. Much too good for the merchant 


service. Apropos, who is this Mr. Hes- 
eltine ?” 

“One of the Winchester masters. 
His mother and he live next door.” 

“T see,” murmured the other, but she 
looked as if she didn’t. 

Dorothy changed the subject rather 
abruptly. 

“You and Curragh think I ought to 
tell Dick ?” 

“We don’t say ‘ought.’ 
rich.” 

“You always rub that in!” 

“Doll, if it came to a choice between 
Winchester and a P. and O. boat, eh?” 
“The boy was talking nonsense.” 

“Was he? I don’t agree with you. 
It is a way out, and a creditable way. 
I don’t know that it isn’t the very best 
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way, if you really mean never to tell 
Dick.” 

“Never ?” 

“Oh, my dear, it is now or never. 
You must see that. It would be so 
stupid to tell him later, when the op- 
portunity of doing something vital had 
passed by.” 

“If Dick should take Min from 
me-———” 

Dorothy stood up, her bosom heav- 
ing, her lips quivering with agitation. 

“As if that is the least bit likely.” 

“You don’t understand. Dick would 
not take him away in that sense, but 
morally e 

“Morally ?” 

“Well, I have thought. ... 
Heaven knows I have had time to 
think! . . . I have thought so 
often of what would happen inevitably ; 
yes, inevitably. Dick is a big person- 
ality. He would capture Min, enslave 
him. And Dick is a wee bit selfish.” 

“You admit that at last.” 

“Moira, you have dragged it from 
me. Poor Dick, I don’t blame him. 
You must believe that. But now I see 
so clearly. And his life, with that lux- 
ury, that lust for power. And 
the instinct is all in Min. I’ve fought 
against it. If I could only add that I 
had prevailed. But he is Dick’s son— 
and hers.” 

“And hers ?” 

“Crystal crops out, occasionally. 
Poor creature; poor, poor creature! I 
have often wondered why she gave Min 
so particularly to me. Did she di- 
vine ? Well, now you have seen 
him, you recognize that the right stuff 








. is there for the makings of aman. And 


it means so much, everything, to him 
and to me. And you are right. If his 
father is to know of his existence, it 
is now or never. But I’m afraid—I 
was never so afraid in my life.” 

“You have made me afraid, too,” said 
Lady Curragh. 

They talked together for an hour 
without solving the problem. Then 
Lady Curragh returned to town. At 
the last moment she said to Dorothy: 
“If you wish, Dick and you can meet 
at my house. It will be best.” 
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“T'll write. It was awfully good of 
you to come to me.” 

But she did not write for nearly a 
fortnight. 

During that time indecision tore her 
in two, while Min prattled gaily of P. 
and O. boats. He was very nice and 
tender with Dorothy, seeing the anx- 
ious lines upon her usually placid face, 
and telling himself that he, the ungrate- 
ful pig and beast, had caused them, and 
that the sooner he found himself in his 
floating prison the better. Susan lis- 
tened to him, frowning, hearing the 
roaring gales, and seeing waves higher 
than mountains. 

“Susan, you look peevish,” said he. 

“T never did hold with sailormen,” 
Susan confessed. “A wife in every 
port, they say, and more shame to ’em! 
If you love ’em, they’re always at sea, 
and if you hate ’em, they’re always 
ashore. I didn't cry my eyes out when 
you failed for the navy, Master Min.” 

Meantime, you will guess that Dor- 
othy was asking for a sign. Some 
women play solitaire to decide some 
matter in which the pros and the cons 
are equally balanced; many men toss up 
a sixpence. Finally, Dorothy received 
her sign, or what she interpreted to be 
one. Min, reasonably anxious to know 
something definite about his future, said 
suddenly : 

“If my father had lived, I wonder 
what he would have done with me?” 

“Your father? I dare say, Min, you 
think, with the vanity of your sex, that 
only men ought to determine these 
great issues.” 

“IT was wondering what he would 
have decided.” 

“And if his opinion clashed with 
mine——”’ 

“Mumsie, how funnily you say that.” 

“You would have sided with him.” 

Min kissed her. 

“No! I wouldn’t, and you know I 
wouldn’t, you rum litthe Mummie, but 
I expect he’d have had his way. Par- 
flete’s father gets the best of Billy and 
his mother every time.” 

“Min, suppose I did ask a man’s ad- 
vice?” 

“What man? Not old Parflete. He’s 


going to put Billy into the bank. 
There’s Mr. Heseltine, but then he’s a 
bachelor. Oh, I say, Mummie, I’ve a 
spiffing idea, if you want advice from 
a man who knows what’s what, and is 
a reg’lar ripper. Why don’t you ask 
Uncle Dick ?” 

There was a pause for a moment; 
then Dorothy said very quietly: 

“You think that would be the wisest 
thing for me .to do?” 

“I’m sure it would.” 

“Then I shall do it.” 


Accordingly, Dorothy wrote to Lady 
Curragh, and asked her to arrange a 
meeting. When the letter had been 
despatched she felt easier in her mind, 
but the thought of the coming inter- 
view drove sleep from her pillow. A 
worn and white-faced woman traveled 
up to town. 

Min begged to be allowed to come 
with her, but she refused. Father and 
son would meet soon enough, and she 
dreaded Gasgoyne’s impulses. Let him 
learn the truth and digest it, before he 
acted on it. 

In her dressing-bag lay the certificate 
of Min’s birth and Crystal’s last letter. 
There had been moments when Dorothy 
had longed to destroy this evidence, 
which proved that Min was not her 
son. In the event of her sudden death, 
Min might find it among her papers. 
What a shock to him! For poor Min 
was absolutely certain that he was well 
born, although he was not snob enough 
to mention the fact, even to Parflete. 
But in a thousand little ways he had 
betrayed his pride in being the son of 
Dorothy and the man who was good 
and brave and handsome. Once he had 
said seriously: 

“You see, Mummie, I’ve been jolly 
lucky in having such decent parents. 
When I look at you and Mrs. Par- 
flete, I feel awfully sorry for poor 
Billy.” 

He was old enough now to make 
comparisons, and, indeed, Dorothy had 
trained him to exercise his budding 
powers of observation. When the 
“people” of the boys at his school came 
down to visit their sons, Min eyed them 
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keenly—and he listened attentively to 
the evidence submitted by the boys 
themselves, 

“Mills has a beastly pater,” he would 
confide to Dorothy. “He is a sort of 
swell in some government office, but he 
drinks and he bullies Mills. Mills is 
always glad when the holidays are 
over.” Or the son of a sporting baron- 
et might excite the following remarks: 
“Druce is a frightful sinner, and he 
knows it. Sir George is a reg’lar rip, 
and he married Druce’s mother for her 
money. Druce knows it, because he 
says that Lady Druce never lets Sir 
George forget that. She rubs it in at 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. If I had 
had a mother like that, what should I 
have done?” 

“T hope you wouldn't have criticized 
her with other boys.” 

“T hope not, but if I was the son of 
that sort of old beast, I suppose I 
should be beastly, too.” 

Dorothy, you may be sure, pondered 
these puerilia, vowing to herself that 
Min must never know the truth, yet 
feeling in her heart that it would be 
revealed some day, in spite of her pre- 
cautions and self-sacrifice. It was, of 
course, inevitable that within the imme- 
diate future he would suspect that 
some mystery encompassed his birth 
and his reputed father’s death. Already 
he asked questions very difficult to an- 
swer or evade. One day he said: 
“Haven't I a crest? What is the Ar- 
mine crest? Parflete tells me that all 
decent people have crests.” 

“T’ve never bothered my head about 
such things, Min. We’ll hunt up a crest 
for you when you are entitled to bear 
one.” 

“Mrs. Parflete uses one on her note 
paper.” 

Dorothy pounced on this with delight. 

“Yes. Now, between ourselves, Min, 
I can tell you this much. I know just 
enough about heraldry to assure you 
that a woman can’t bear a crest at all. 
Mrs. Parflete has no right to use her 
father’s crest or her husband’s.” 

“What a lark!” said Min. 

But later, some months afterward, 
he had returned to the charge with: “I 
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say, there are some Armines living in 
Worcestershire, and I expect they’re 
relations of mine. Tompkinson junior’s 
pater shoots with them.” 

“Does he? Well, perhaps you may 
shoot with them some day. I never 
heard your father mention these 
Worcestershire Armines.” 

“Hang it! I wish we had some 
relations,” said Min, with an odd glance 
at Dorothy. 

Traveling up to town she recalled 
his innocent questions, 

What, however, lay uppermost in 
her mind was the fear that Dick might 
resent her long silence, might upbraid 
her, deeming himself wronged and de- 
frauded. He had ever held fast to 
what he reckoned to be his own; had 
fought for it—fiercely. He might be 
terribly angry. Since she herself set 
a value, extravagant, perhaps, upon 
Min, she was unable to appraise his 
value from Dick’s point of view. 

Lady Curragh received her, and 
presently Lord Curragh came in—a 
tall, robust Irishman, with all the ge- 
niality and expansiveness of his race. 
Dorothy had not seen him for fifteen 
years, and the change in him was rather 
startling. 

“I’m glad to see ye here,” he said, 
adopting the slight brogue which he 
used with his oldest friends. “It’s as 
bald as a coot I am, but the house is 
the same, and the people in it are proud 
to welcome George Fairfax’s daugh- 
ter.” 

He raised her hand gallantly, and 
kissed it. 

The three lunched together. Gas- 
goyne’s appointment had been made for 
half-past two. He arrived punctually, 
and asked for Lord Curragh, who had 
given orders that he was not at home 
to any other caller. The gossips below- 
stairs would think that the great man 
had come on business. He was ushered 
into the library, connected by folding- 
doors with Lord Curragh’s private 
room. 

The moment was an awkward one. 
Dick advanced slowly to greet Lady 
Curragh. Dorothy laid down her cof- 
fee-cup, but remained sitting till the 
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servant had left the room. She had 
not seen Gasgoyne for more than four 
years—and at once she was struck by 
the change in him. He seemed to have 
grown older and harder. His face had 
that set, impassive expression which 
journalists describe as “sphinxlike.” 
He moved rather ponderously, as be- 
came a man reckoned to be solid in the 
world’s market-place. 

Dorothy rose to play her part in the 
comedy, but, when she felt the familiar 
clasp of Dick’s hand, something, seemed 
to come into her throat. Afterward, 
Moira Curragh told her that she looked 
composed and at her ease. Inwardly, 
her pulses throbbed riotously. Gas- 
goyne turned from her to shake hands 
with his host. For a couple of min- 
utes the men talked apart. 

“Come into the next room,” whis- 
pered Lady Curragh, leading her away. 


“T am so nervous, Moira.” 

“We shall be near you. As soon as 
is over, I shall take you for a drive.” 
She kissed Dorothy’s cheek. 

“Moira 

“Yes?” 

“Tf he should be furious 

“Bah! It’s not that I’m afraid of.” 


“Don’t go yet! What are you afraid 
Orr” 
“Doll, dear, you must be adamant, 


if 

“If he claims Min?” 

“Don’t be stupid! If 
you.” 

Not waiting for an answer, Lady 
Curragh went back to the library. 
Dorothy could hear her clear tones, and 
then Dick’s growl, which seemed omi- 
nously threatening. Then the door be- 
tween them opened and shut quietly. 

Dorothy was alone with Min’s father. 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE KINGDOM OF 


THE SPRING 


EIGH ho, the Robin and the Spring! 
The prating and the mating and the building nests a-swing, 
The fields of budding clover with the soft sky bending over, 
The bobolink’s clear calling and the lark upon the wing! 


Heigh ho, the Primrose and the Spring! 

The growing and the blowing and the earthy scents that cling 
To the lily breaking cover like a lass to meet her lover, 

And the bloomy gold of buttercups to make the wedding-ring ! 


Heigh ho, the Poet and the Spring! 

The dreaming and the gleaming and the green on everything, 
Every branch you peep in under shows a world of hidden wonder. 

All the woodland is a kingdom with the poet for the king! 


IsaABEL EccLESTONE MacKay. 
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THE PRINCE OF OCCASION 


4AROM his youth up man 

has been freed, or has 

freed himself, to a 

great extent, from do- 

mestic and  conven- 

tional restraints. Even 

the tamest of the sex 

is entitled to little lib- 

erties rane enponntien to the boldest 
of his sisters. Very truly, Lucy may 


not do innumerable things that Tommy 


may, and she must submit to many 
rules from which he is exempt, and I'll 
warrant that if Mother Eve had had a 
daughter she would have learned the 
meaning of the word “don’t” long be- 
fore it signified anything to Cain or 
Abel. Early in life the difference be- 
comes apparent, and the properer the 
family, the greater the difference is. 
Little girls are not supposed to get hot 
and grubby, to swing on the tails of 
moving vehicles, to throw stones, to 
swarm up trees, to steal apples, to keep 
tadpoles and taffy in their pockets. 
They are denied these delights and 
host of others. Moreover, they are ex- 
pected to come in when it rains, to sew 
seams, to learn orderly ways and “be- 
have pretty” (in the good, old-fash- 
ioned formula) to visitors—a thing ne- 
cessity seldom demands of the youth- 
ful male in the crude early stages of 
his development. 

So, as they grow older, it is the 
woman who is expected to attend to all 
the comforts (and most of the polite- 
nesses) of home. Also, to the duller 
side of social obligations, the routine 
work, so to speak; the visiting, the 


mourning, and the religion of the 
household. A solemn, sweeping bun- 
dle of woe, she is required to keep up 
the tribute of respectful affliction owed 
—outwardly—by the various members 
of the family to each other, no matter 
what their inward indifference, while 
no one is in the least surprised to find 
considerable jauntiness in the attitude 
of a gentleman who has profited great- 
ly by the loss (say) of his maternal 
uncle. 

“Brown is no hypocrite,” the world 
remarks leniently. ‘He hadn’t seen 
much of the old fellow lately, and, of 
course, he does not pretend to pull a 
long face over the fortune. But Mrs. 
Brown is a heartless little baggage. 
They say she doesn’t even appear to 
care. I must say I like a woman to 
show some kind of feeling.” Which is 
manifestly unfair. 

Then there is Robinson, who has the 
air of complimenting his clergyman 
and performing his whole duty to a 
faith he approves when, surrounded by 
his children, he presents himself twice 
a year (at Christmas and Easter) 
the largest pew of the sanctuary. 
Whereas, Mrs. Robinson, if she had a 
regular Sunday headache, or a stand- 
ing engagement with a friend, or a 
sort of general inability to move di- 
rectly after breakfast on the seventh 
day of the week, would soon be con- 
sidered sadly wanting in righteousness. 

Somebody has got to stand for the 
conventional standards which have 
been: adopted as the Law of the Herd, 
and while women are doing it men feel 
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at liberty to—well, to relax a bit. It is 
a great privilege to relax without ex- 
citing too much condemnation. A 
glorious sense of ease, aimiability, and 
general good-fellowship comes with it. 
All men are freer than women, and 
some men are freer than others, and of 
those who are socially inclined, the 
freest are the most genial. Perhaps 
they do not occupy a very exalted place 
in the “scheme of things entire,’ but 
they are cheerful, companionable per- 
sons—the wits of the moment, the 
princes of occasion, the gallants and 
jesters of the world. Home cares sit 
very lightly upon them— indeed, it 
seems unfitting to the point of inde- 
cency to think of them at home at all. 
Their duties are to the public. Their 
life is the life of the court. The leisure- 
ly, light-hearted, tolerant, gay world is 
their playground, and from youth to 
hoary age they appear to have no par- 
ticular place, nor even cause for being, 
out of it. You cannot imagine them 
“out of it.’ You feel that if they were 
deprived of social sunshine their very 
characteristics would fade away, leav- 
ing them as colorless as a stained-glass 
window from which the light has van- 
ished. 

They know how a coat ought to set, 
how a cotillion should be led, how a 
horse should be ridden, how a woman 
may be made love to, and—as they get 
on in life—how a story must be told, 
a dinner served, and a wine drunk. 
Whether married or single, they are 
expected to be at least outwardly un- 
attached, and ever available. In old 
times they were the men to be counted 
upon for the maddest caprices of fight 
and frolic; those who harried the watch, 
carried off their friends’ sweethearts 
and their neighbors’ daughters, bade 
their enemies stand and deliver on the 
highway, and ran each other elegantly 
through for a chance word at cards. 
But “other times, other manners.” A 
modern commercial town looks for no 
such fiery conduct from its genteel 
male contingent. Nowadavs they are 
not “bloods,” nor “Mohawks,” nor 
even “dandies,” or “dudes.” They 
have come (in an age of unexagger- 


ated types) to be described best by the 
expression “men about town.” That 
means they have leisure to lead a so- 
phisticated life, if it seems good to 
them; experience to teach them what, 
in such a life, is to be achieved with 
pains or avoided with pleasure; a cer- 
tain easy, cosmopolitan habit of mind 
and behavior, and the social instinct 
which makes them love company. 

A crabbed old proverb represents 
misery as doing the same thing, but I 
do not believe that a heavy heart ever 
clamored for companionship as a light 
one does, and if the hearts of our 
Princes of Occasion are not light, at 
least they have the grace to make them 
appear so. 

This, however, is a grace which the 
serious-minded have always taken in 
very ill part; and the serious-minded 
are a large portion of the earth’s citi- 
zens. The cavaliers who signified their 
general frivolity by the wearing of 
scented love-locks and velvet and lace 
fripperies, who played their game reck- 
lessly and rode into battle with a laugh 
on their lips, were an exceeding great 
offense to the grim-visaged Puritans; 
and the ornamental idle, or semi-idle, 
youth of to-day who is nice in his 
dress, confident in his manners, and 
careless in his apparent attitude to- 
ward the larger responsibilities of life 
has been, and ever will be, severely cen- 
sured by those who regard a sort of 
uncouth solemnity as the outward and 
visible sign of innate worthiness. 

Not that I mean to defend the at- 
titude of mind that can perpetually 
shirk responsibility—that is content to 
spend time in a constant round of even 
healthy outdoor sport and amusement 
(let alone clubs, cards, and courting in 
corners)—that leaves undone many 
things a man should do, and does many 
that he should not; but I maintain that 
the ability to meet all situations with 
unconscious tact and courage, the 
power of masking and mastering emo- 
tions uncongenial to their surround- 
ings, and the wish to present a gay, 
good-natured front to the world, are 
the outcome of the social education, 
and attributes to be commended. 





CHARACTER AND CONSEQUENCES 


If a man has never worked for the 
bread he eats, nor loved some woman 
well enough to marry her, nor taken to 
himself any of the vital interests of life 
—-if he is satisfied to exist comfortably 
himself and “let the devil take the 
hindermost,” as far as his fellow crea- 
tures are concerned, he is, for the long 
result of time, to be judged lacking in 
that quality we call masculine. But just 
because he is welcomed at dinners and 
clamored for at country houses—be- 
cause his wit is nimble, his person at- 
tractive, and his manners pleasing, 
there is no reason to believe him in- 
capable of serving his country or his 
friends in the face of danger, if need 
be. 

That is what it is to be a Prince of 
Occasion. It is the flash—the sudden 
thrust, the showy sacrifice, the ready 
jest, the impudence and the impulse of 
the moment that make him; whereas 
long endurance, the steady pull up-hill, 
the self-reliance that comes from diffi- 
culties foreseen and surmounted, the 
strength that looks disaster in the face 
and ignores defeat —these things go to 
the construction of the Master Man, 
with whom he has, perhaps, not much 
in common, 

But he is a good fellow, the prince, 
companionable and_ generally  enter- 
taining, as has been said already. | 
have met him in a great many guises 
and disguises. I have known him old 
and single, with a high nose and a 
swagger, a reputation for wit of the 
most personal kind, and a taste for un- 
limited bridge-whist. And again old 
and single, with eye-glasses and a 
mincing gait, full of little old-fashioned 
devotions and attentions to women 
(especially pretty ones), with a passion 
for collecting painted snuff-boxes and 
giving elaborate banquets to those who 
admired them. Young and single, I 
know them by the dozen, some in des- 
ultory business, some in no business 
at all, all holding themselves free to 
live on the surface of things, lightly, 
yet taking their particular line of sport 
or pleasure with due gravity—for we 
are so constituted as a people that we 
have to work at our play, and the most 


trivial thing we do must have the sem- 
blance of utility if it is to engage our 
attention for long. The non-profes- 
sional can test his skill only by vying 
with the professional whose success is 
attested by the universal hall-mark of 
approval, $. Gaging its ability by the 
amount it could earn is a compliment 
leisure always pays to labor, and the 
doing of something you don’t have to 
do, as well as it could be done by any- 
body who did have to do it, is a con- 
stant source of pride to the amateur. 

Thus the gentleman who races for 
amusement endeavors to make his 
stable pay. He who drives a coach 
considers it more diverting if he takes 
the place of a public coachman and is 
obliged to keep to the shortest sched- 
uled time between given points. Those 
who yacht, hunt, shoot, fish—who play 
polo, or tennis, or golf—who paint, or 
compose, or fall readily in love, make 
as much of a business of it as possible, 
and those who do nothing (from pref- 
erence) cannot hide the fact that they 
are bored to extinction, although they 
frequently refuse to admit it to them- 
selves until they are well on into mid- 
dle age. 

Scorning laborious days and trying 
to live delights (to reverse the line of 
the poet) is something only happily 
possible in extreme youth. But, in- 
deed, the Princes of Occasion should 
not be required to grow old, for it is 
a very shriveling process even to the 
largest nature, and, though the social 
education has its good and _ polished 
points, to devote an entire lifetime to 
the exclusive practise of the social art 
narrows a man’s views in regard to his 
share of life’s crude realities and the 
burden of common responsibility. 

I have known old married princes 
whose very existences seemed to hang 
upon the quality of their dinners and 
of the company and conversation that 
marked each occasion; whose wives 
counted for no more in their lives than 
housekeepers who couldn’t give warn- 
ing, and whose quiet “homespun” chil- 
dren were as great a disappointment to 
them as a wild son would be to a pious 
mother. 
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And young married ones are also 
among my acquaintance; clever, good- 
looking, agreeable, full of worldly wis- 
dom (but of no other kind) and super- 
ficial talent; utterly unable to support 
their wives, and either amiably willing 
to be cared for by those ladies, or quite 
content to return them (and any ap- 
pendages) to their families and flutter 
as bachelors in the brilliant town at- 
mosphere. It is not.entirely their fault. 
Something has been left out of them. 
Some stout fiber, some good gold. 
They are attractive; they have charm; 
you understand what first made women 
like and love them, but you feel in 
them the lack corresponding to that 
which Austin Dobson felt and_la- 
mented in his “Belle Marquise”: 


For we find it hard to smother 
Just one little thought, Marquise, 
Wittier, perhaps, than any other— 
You are neither wife nor mother, 
Belle Marquise. 


And the gentlemen I speak of were 
(apparently) never meant for parents 
or providers. As admirers and lovers 
they were perfect; their very faults 
added to their fascination; the sparkle, 
the effervescence, the buoyant imperti- 
nence of spirit, the cool daring, the 
varm vanity, the inconsistence that 
kept the feminine heart in a constant 
state of agitation—what variety and 
scope these qualities lent to courtship! 
But when it came to matrimony—to a 
life that requires strength, stability, en- 
durance, and the simple, large instinct 
to protect—then there was a different 
story to tell. Very seldom, however, 
do they attribute any matrimonial in- 
felicities to their own failings, as the 
following conversation will show: 

Present, three princes in a restau- 
rant, at dinner. The first living apart 
from his wife because he cannot sup- 
port her (and does not so very much 
wish to do so); the second separated 
(legally) from his because of his per- 
fect indifference and a casual habit he 
had of absenting himself from home 
for as long as he liked whenever the 
fancy took him; the third, divorced for 
general freakishness in regard to other 
ladies. 


The First: “The trouble with wom- 
en in this country is that they’re never 
satisfied. They expect too much and 
they have too much, too. They are 
spoiled, and it is our own fault, We 
spoil them.” 

The Second: “They’re not compan- 
tonable, that’s the trouble with them. 
Now, an English woman will ride and 
walk and travel all round the globe 
with a man. Look how they camp in 
the Rocky Mountains! Look how 
they live out West on the ranches! 
Look how they follow their husbands 
to Africa! Catch a smart American 
woman doing that! No. They do not 
enter into a man’s pursuits.” 

The Third (who would have been 
just as glad if his pursuits had escaped 
notice): “They’re not as fond of you, 
either, as they ought to be, nor as 
long-suffering. And they don’t make 
allowances for a man’s temperament. 
A man’s temperament isn’t always just 
the kind he’d have picked out for him- 
self if he’d been given the choice, but, 
hang it all! if he has to put up with it, 
his wife might make an effort in the 
same direction.” 

The First: “A thrifty French wom- 
an would have the larder full and 
make herself neat and pretty on half 
the amount we spend here in house- 
keeping.” 

The Second: “There’s something 
tremendously attractive in the devotion 
of a woman who will follow you to 
the land’s end and put up with any 
hardship to share your sports or your 
dangers, as those English will.” 

The Third (sighing): “Sometimes 
I believe the Oriental chaps are right. 
You can manage a dozen together bet- 
ter than one.” 

All (sighing and then brightening up 
as they sip their wine): “Well, the 
world’s not such a bad place as it 
stands, after all, is it, old man?” 

Exeunt to the club, the midnight 
train for almost anywhere, and the 
opera. 


Thus do the pampered members of 
the sterner sex lament themselves, un- 
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hesitatingly fixing the blame where 
Adam did. And doubtless there are 
faults enough to be brought forward 
on the other side. Nobody can deny 
that many women are frivolous, selfish, 
and light-minded; that they are ex- 
travagant, that they regard all too in- 
differently the changes and chances to 
which mortal flesh is heir; but, as that 
kind of woman seldom mates with one 
of the world’s gallants, we need not 
consider her shortcomings here. The 
serious saint, the warm-hearted heir- 
ess, the demure doll, the stately, aloof 
maiden—these are the types that at- 
tract and are attracted, and suffer for 
it afterward. Half of them long and 
strive to make themselves worthy of 
the men they love, and the other half 
strive and long to make the men they 
love worthy of them, and in either case 
they are doomed to disappointment. 
The princes do not take kindly to per- 
fection of too precise a kind when it 
is accorded to them, and they can hard- 
ly conceal their impatience when it is 


demanded of them. The essence of 
their charm was freedom, and if they 
are not given a certain amount of it 
the air is dark with troubles. 
Wherefore I say that man has been 
freed, or has freed himself, to a great 
extent, from domestic and conventional 
restraints. Littlke Tommy swung on 
gates while his sister sewed, and big 
Tommy stays out o’ nights while his 
wife watches the clock. It is all very 
natural and belongs to a law which, 
like that of the Medes and Persians, 
“altereth not.” All men are freer than 
women, and some men are freer than 
others, and when a young lady des- 
tined for one of these arrives in the 
world the best thing her fairy god- 
mother can wish her is—not a little 
misfortune, as the fairy Blackstick 
wished the Princess Rosalba in the 
“Rose and the Ring,” but—a little in- 
difference. Not much; but just enough 
to make her appreciate her prince as 
the world does—for his social quali- 


PAT TER-TOES 


V’RYWERE his mammy ’bout her bizness goes 


She hears somethin’ 


follerin’—little 


Patter-toes. 


(Doesn’t sound like music, more like thawin’ snows 
Dripping from the eaves in spring, hurryin’ Patter-toes.) 


Cookin’, sweepin’, bakin’, hangin’ out the clo’s, 

He’s along to boss the doin’s on his Patter-toes. 
(’Tain’t ezackly music, but when water flows 
Over pebbly shallers sounds jes’ like Patter-toes.) 


Tangled in his panties, tumblin’ on his nose, 

He don’t keer, fer he’s a boy—big man Patter-toes. 
(Not what you’d call music, but like wind that blows 
Through the singin’ poplars I hear them Patter-toes.) 


Ef the brook wuz silenced, winds and thawin’ snows, 
So’t would seem without the sound of the Patter-toes. 


CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDIHOLM. 














Lee Vendenning slipped 
down the avenue in 
Mrs. Peyson’s big red 
touring-car, leaving the 
chauffeur to lean back 
against the leather, with 
his hands folded, and 
worry. Wilkins had been sent with 
positive instructions to drag the busy 
Lee from his office and land him with- 
time at “the street fair 
which Mrs. Rockwell was giv- 





in a given 
spree,” 
ing for Mrs. Peyson’s guest, H. R. H., 


the Genuine Princess, Marguerita of 
Badenburg; and they were already half 
an hour late, with four miles to cover. 
Lee insensibly shoved up the speed 
another notch. Princess be hanged! 
To him she was just girl; a nice, roly- 
poly, sensible, warm-hearted girl; 
brown and little and large-eyed and 
smiling. Oh, of course she was a real 
enough princess. Her father ruled a 
principality about the size of a postage- 
stamp; and, though handicapped by a 
lineage starting at least as far back as 
the garden of Eden, had accumulated 
a fortune through the control of certain 
brewing concessions. Lee had family 
himself ; perhaps of a ridiculous enough 
newness in European eyes, but very 
aristocratic so far as American stand- 
ards go; only the fact that she was 
counted an heiress was the thorn in his 
flesh. You see, he had very stern ideas 
about rehabilitating, by his own efforts, 
the family fortunes that had been lost 
in the Civil War, and had set himself 
most ungratefully against Mrs. Peyson, 
who merely required of him that he 
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hang around and look pleasant until she 
married him off to some nice girl with 
money. He threw open the controller 
another notch; and Wilkins ceased to 
worry about Mrs. Peyson, giving his 
entire time and attention now to the 
question of speed penalties. 

And so the little princess was going 
home next week! She would escape 
Mrs. Peyson, who had established a 
fine reputation as a matrimonial clear- 
ance agent; she would escape all the 
fellows of Lee’s set, who had been an- 
gling and ogling and sighing ever since 
she had brought her big brown eyes 
among them; she would escape Lee 
himself; she would return to Baden- 
burg, and doubtless end up by marrying 
some pompous army officer whose mus- 
taches tickled his eyelashes, or some 
beer-meister princeling with a fifty-four 
inch girth. Lee gave the speed con- 
troller another jerk, that bounced 
Wilkins’ back stiffly away from the 
cushions. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” urged 
Wilkins, “but we’ve a nasty turn ahead 
into the boulevard, and at this speed, 
sir 5 





Lee made a grudging concession of 
one notch. He was savage with Wil- 
kins for having broken his reverie, he 
was savage with Mrs. Peyson, he was 
savage with himself, even with the lit- 
tle princess. They slewed around, scra- 
ping uncomfortably on the curb as they 
made the turn into the boulevard; and 
there, close enough to require quick ac- 
tion with the steering-wheel, was that 
most dreaded menace to all motorists 
a crowd of howling boys. Lee gripped 
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his gear and prepared for all emergen- 
cies, but the worst was bound to hap- 
pen. Just as he had circled the out- 
most, dancing imp in safety, there was 
an apparent scuffle; and a stiff, dark 
figure toppled backward into the road, 
directly in front of the big forty-horse 
machine. Lee shut his eyes and turned 
sick as the wheels went over; and, 
though his firm hands on brake and 
lever never faltered, the rest of his body 
shuddered for a moment, as if he had 
been attacked with a sudden chill. 

“It’s a dummy,” Wilkins reassured 
him. “TI saw it quite plainly, sir.” 

“It’s a beastly trick,” returned Lee, 
through his teeth; and, the roadway 
ahead being entirely clear, he looked 
hastily back. 

The figure was still quivering; and a 
leg moved spasmodically as the boys 
gathered around it. In their interest, 
they were not shouting or laughing. 

“God!” ejaculated Lee. 

“It’s only a dummy, nevertheless, 
sir,” said Wilkins, himself a_ trifle 
shaken. “It’s a new trick the little dev- 
ils have got. They stuff their man with 
rubber hose and old bed-springs; and 
they’ve practised until they are fine 
actors at making you think you're in 
for it.” 

Lee took his handkerchief from his 
pocket and mopped the cold perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“You will have to take the wheel, 
Wilkins,” he said. “I find the thing 
has got on my nerves a bit.” 

Fate had Lee Vendenning in charge 
that day; and she decreed that Dickey 
Dawson and Bram Hamptom, in Bram’s 
white runabout, should be following 
closely after Lee, also late, and, like 
him, speeding to join Mrs. Rockwell’s 
party—and Dickey Dawson’s ideas 
about a joke were, for the most part, 
ghastly. No sooner had he seen and 
comprehended the doubt in Lee’s back- 
ward glance than he clutched Bram by 
the arm. 

“Ripping!” said he. 
ning ! 


“Perfectly stun- 
Slow up at the next drug-store, 
Bram, and we'll telephone ahead. We'll 
put Lee on the griddle, and broil him 
brown to-night.” 


rh. 


suckingham Whitney, with his pre- 
ternaturally solemn visage and voice, 
was instructing H. R. H. in the mys- 
teries of the great American street fair. 

‘But I don’t quite understand,” she 
said, taking in the long rows and fes- 
toons of many-colored incandescent 
lights, and trying to listen to him 
through the roar of many megaphones 
and the babble of many voices. ‘What 
féte does it celebrate?” 

“In America we have no fétes,” he 
assured her, drawing her out of the way 
of a jostling, elbowing crowd of young 
people that came whooping past them, 
nearly brushing them over the curb into 
the street. ‘Of course we could find a 
commemorative date for everything if 
we chose, but it isn’t necessary. For 
instance, suppose to-day would exactly 
fit with the date on which St. Patrick 
drove the snakes out of Ireland, or 
Christopher Columbus performed the 
great egg trick; well, even if we knew 
that it was the anniversary, we wouldn’t 
care. We couldn't, even with delibera- 
tion, work up any enthusiasm about it. 
We have no respect whatever for the 
past, you see.” 

“You manage to make the present 
very attractive,” H. R. H. graciously 
observed. 

“Oh, so-so,” admitted “Buck.” ‘“Real- 
ly, however, we live in the future; and 
we are grubbing so hard for it that we 
try to get along with only three real 
holidays a year. On one of these days 
we solemnly eat too much turkey; on 
another we go bankrupt giving our 
enemies expensive things they do not 
want; and on the third we inflict gun- 
powder wounds upon ourselves to show 
our patriotism.” 

H. R. H. politely laughed; but the 
face of Buck Whitney was as the cold 
face of the sepulcher, and his voice as 
the voice of the grave.. 

“Naturally, the conventions of these 
three days require too much solid effort 
to be much fun, so we are compelled 
as a nation to use a safety-valve now 
and then; hence it becomes absolutely 
necessary for us to have violence and 
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noise; hence street fairs, baseball, rail- 
road accidents, and the automobile fad. 
These are only symptoms of the vast 
dance of the national saint—St. Vitus 
that afflicts us.” 

Arthur Fairfax, growing jealous, 
found a pause in Mrs. Rockwell's con- 
versation, and edged over by the side 
of H. R. H. to bask a while himself; 
and Mrs. Peyson, noting the movement, 
kindly drew Mrs. Rockwell’s fire, and 
smiled. She was not a bit uneasy. She 
noted that H. R. H. turned the same 
calm eyes upon Arthur as upon Buck; 
and that the same serious regard was 
bestowed upon Bruce Stanley, who 
presently, with Marion Gay, joined her. 
Mrs. Peyson, however, glanced over at 
the suburban cigar-store, where she had 
chained Hal Collander to the telephone 
until Mrs. Rockwell’s party should be 
complete; and unclasped and snapped 
her purse with a passing twitch of im- 
patience. 

Really, Lee was abusing her solici- 
tude most shamefully. She had moth- 
ered that young man like a hen with one 
chick. She had given him every oppor- 
tunity in the world. H. R. H. was to 
be with her but six days longer. She 
felt like- shaking Lee when he should 
come; and like shaking the princess into 
the bargain. Why, oh, why, didn’t these 
two catch fire? Hal came hurrying out 
of the cigar-store. 

“What's the matter?” she 
seeing his face as he came up. 
Lee coming?” 

“He’s on the way now,” replied Hal; 
“but I’m sorry to say that he’s in a bit 
of difficulty. It seems that a chap fell 
in front of his machine on the boule- 
vard; and I understand that the police 
have been notified to look out for him 
here.” 

“Who's that ?” 
other group. 

“Vendenning,’ answered Hal; and 
Mrs. Peyson, the ruling passion ever 
uppermost, immediately sought the eyes 
of the Princess Marguerita. 

There might have been a slight dila- 
tion of the pupils; there might have 
been a slightly tighter grip upon the 
fan which H. R. H. carried; but that 


asked, 
“Tsn’t 


asked Bruce, from the 


was all. Amid all the hubbub of query 
that broke loose, the princess had noth- 
ing to say, she merely listened; but 
presently she nervously dropped the 


fan; and, as three young men stooped 
to pick it up, Mrs. Peyson sighed with 
Then she turned briskly 


satisfaction. 
to Hal. 

“We must do something, of course, 

and at once,” she said. ‘What shall 
it be?” 
*“Hide him,” replied Hal promptly. 
“Just leave that to me. Buck, you take 
the crowd into the circus, and reserve 
three extra seats. When I get things 
arranged, I'll slip in there and tell you 
about it.” 

Hal watched Mrs. Rockwell round 
up her party for all possible stragglers 
as she went last into the gaudy circus 
entrance. Then he sauntered down 
past the street fair itself, and to the 
end of the unilluminated block, where 
he waited in smiling ease until he saw 
Mrs. Peyson’s big red car dash into the 
street from the boulevard, and slow up 
as it approached the crush. 

“Sorry I’m late, old man,” apolo- 
gized Lee, stopping as Hal came out. 
“Has Mrs. Rockwell been waiting 
long ?” 

“Doesn’t matter much about that,” 
said Hal, with life-and-death solemnity. 
“Jump out quickly. Leave Wilkins to 
attend to the machine, and you walk 
down here with me. I want to tell you 
something.” 

“Why, what’s up?” inquired 
“Anything serious the matter?” 

“Wait,” cautioned Hal mysteriously ; 
and refused to say another word until 
he had reached the alley leading back 
of the street fair. Turning into this, 
much to Lee’s surprise, he put his hand 
on his friend’s arm. 

“Tt’s about that fellow you ran down 
just off the avenue,” he began. 

“Why, that was a dummy,” protested 
Lee, with a chill numbness creeping up 
over his cheeks. 

“Probably,” admitted Hal; “although 
it transpires that he was also the son of 
an alderman, or something like that; 
and I have been given to understand 


Lee. 
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that the police have instructions to look 
out for you here.” 

“Is he dead?” gasped Lee, swallow- 
ing the tarrididdle, hook, line, and 
sinker. 

“As a mackerel. Were you running 
the machine yourself?” 

“Well—yes.” 

“Too bad,” went on Hal. “You 
know I have always warned you about 
that. I understand this fellow’s father 
is in a furious state, and will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the longest 
penitentiary term that can be given you 
for manslaughter; he has _ unlimited 
money and influence, I hear. It won't 
be safe for you to be seen on the street, 
to go to your apartments, or to any of 
the clubs. The officers will be looking 
for you everywhere, but I've got a 
scheme to hide you. Come on.” 

Lee thought of the Princess Mar- 
guerita, but, numb with horror at his 
deed, he asked no questions. He sim- 
ply plodded down the alley after his 
friend, too dazed even to wonder why 
Hal’s shoulders shook. 


III. 


Professor Snaffles stood in the tent 
sacred to the use of his very exacting 
clown, with his hands in his pockets 
and his stalky legs wide apart, cursing 
rings around himself. Professor Snaffles 
was sole proprietor and manager of 
Snaffles’ Incomparable Old-Style, One- 
Ring Circus. He was a heavy-set man 
with an enormous red face, a little 
turned-up nose, twinkling black eyes, 
with huge gray puffs under them, and 
a bald head. Around the back of this, 
and up over his ears, there still re- 
mained a little fringe of crisp black 
curls; his employees had a _ tradition 
that the hair that once thatched him had 
all crinkled tight and come off, by rea- 
son of various fits of temper. The 
trouble with the professor to-night was 
that, while the seven-man brass band 
was already playing the last gallop be- 
fore the grand entry, there was no 
clown. The inference was plain enough, 
Jerry Jumper had doubtless, during 
the supper intermission, joined hands 


again with his old friend and enemy, 
John Barleycorn; and for the fortieth 
time during the season the professor 
vowed, with various fierce and novel 
objurgations, to throw Jerry, when he 
did appear, in the alley on the back of 
his neck, never to see him more. 

A boy with long yellow hair and a 
dirty face, both of which points were 
ridiculously accentuated by a soiled red 
coat that had been made to fit a grown 
man, poked his head in at the flap. 

“Wa-all?” roared the professor. 

“Couple of swells out here to see 
you,” replied the boy, unabashed but 
ready to jump. 

“Huh!” the professor snorted. 
as if they had money?” 

“Sure!” said the boy. 

“Bring ’em right in,” ordered the 
boss, somewhat mollified. “If they’ve 
got it, I'll get it.” 

He tried to exude cordiality when 
Hal and Lee came into the little tent, 
but all he succeeded in exuding was oil, 
which beaded on his forehead and fat 
cheeks, and in the palms of his flabby 
hands as he pumped arms with them. 

“Good evenin’, gents,” he hoarsely 
rumbled, shifting the short stub of his 
cigar to the extreme left corner of his 
mouth, where it stuck up until it lay 
against his hanging cheek. Further 
than that the professor did not care to 
commit himself until he saw the light. 

“We came in to see if you could use 
an extra clown,” began Hal, plunging 
directly into the subject. 

Clown! The organ that, struggling 
against alcohol, nicotin, and fatty de- 
generation, kindly continued to pump 
blood for the professor, nearly popped 
into his throat. Clown! What provi- 
dence watched over circus men had cer- 
tainly come to his rescue. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he growled, 
with great apparent reluctance, chew- 
ing the cigar-stub around and around 
in the corner of his mouth and champ- 
ing his teeth viciously into it. ‘“‘Who’ve 
you been out with?” 

“It’s my friend, here,” rejoined Hal. 
“He’s not a professional, but he has 
done some very fine work in our so- 
ciety circuses. There’s a bit of a lark 


“Took 
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connected with it,,.you know. A party 
of our friends are in front now.” 

“T see,” replied the professor; and he 
did. His course lay clear before him. 
“T don’t like to take a chance,” he ob- 
jected. “My clown Jerry has a reputa- 
tion, and I’d hate to spoil the show. 
Can you tumble?” he asked, turning 
suddenly to Lee. 

“Anything to oblige,” replied that 
athletic young gentleman; and, without 
removing his hat, he soberly hurdled a 
handspring, alighting almost in his 
tracks. 

“Uh, huh,” grudgingly commented 
the boss. “Well, I couldn’t use two 
clowns in my little ring, but I’m willin’ 
to lay Jerry off to-night for a reason- 
able stake to cover up any damages that 
might be done my show; say about 
twenty-five bones.” 

Lee looked him coolly in the eye, and 
handed him five dollars without a word. 
The professor looked at the bill and 
looked at Lee. He looked at Hal, and 
then back at the money. He stuffed the 
bill in his pocket. 

“Can you make up?” he asked, with 
a rising opinion of the new clown. 

“Just show me the grease-paints, and 
I'll look after the rest. I'll follow the 
lithograph there ;” and he pointed to a 
gaudy picture of Jerry that was pasted 
on a battered old chest. 

Lee was already taking off his coat 
and vest. 

“That will be all,” he added, looking 
up at Professor Snaffles, who had not 
moved. 

“Huh!” grunted the professor, as a 
preliminary to telling Lee that he wes 
“runnin’ the joint’ himself. Happen- 
ing to catch Lee’s eyes turned clammily 
upon him, he suddenly changed his 
mind and stalked out. 

At the flap, however, he turned. 

“T think you'll make good, all right,” 
he growled affably. “You're Jerry’s 
height to the inch, and his build. I 
reckon when you’re made up, your own 
mothers couldn’t tell you apart.” 

Lee, investigating the fresh contents 
of a laundry hamper, paid him no at- 
tention, so the professor stalked away, 
scarcely knowing whether he was 


pleased or insulted. Five minutes later 
he decided upon the latter, and knocked 
down a hostler to get even. 


IV. 

At the call of the scraggly-haired 
boy, Lee, in all the grotesquery of 
white and red, emerged into the glare 
of the main tent, and went cart-wheel- 
ing into the tan-bark ring, winding up 
with a double flipflap, after which he 
hopped up on the raised edge of the 
ring and crowed in absurd imitation of 
a bantam rooster. The Prinéess Mar- 
guerita gazed at him in open-mouthed 
amazement. 

“Really, is that Mr. Vendenning ?” 
she asked incredulously of Mrs. Peyson. 

“Indeed it is, my dear,” Mrs. Peyson 
assured her. “Doesn’t he make a stun- 
ning clown?” 

But the princess shook her head. 

“Such a pity!” she murmured. She 
wondered how his friends, who were 
laughing and vigorously applauding, 
could see anything humorous in the sit- 
uation. It seemed heartless on their 
part. Why, every grimace that he 
made shot her with a poignant sense 
of personal hurt. Poor boy! Well, he 
was bearing up bravely under this load 
of ignominy, and under that other heav- 
ier burden—the knowledge that he had 
killed a fellow man. 

‘So far as the audience was concerned, 
Lee’s clowning was a triumph. There 
was but one drawback. Unfortunately 
for Lee, there was a feud between Jerry 
Jumper and the ringmaster; and of 
course the substitute clown fell heir to 
it with the costume. The first intima- 
tion the new performer had of this was 
when a sharp crack of the ringmas- 
ter’s whip-lash sounded just beside his 
ear, so close that it almost grazed it. 

“Very expert work, that,” thought 
Lee, as he jumped into action, “but most 
uncomfortable to a fellow who isn’t 
looking for it.” 

This mental soliloquy was made 
while he was running around and 
around the ring, with a ludicrous as- 
sumption of being scared half to death. 
When he came, panting, to hide behind 








the ringmaster himself, he got another 
hint. 

“Faking and gagging again, eh?” 
growled the man over his shoulder. 
“Stick to your straight ‘business,’ you!” 

“Cheerful beast,” Lee commented to 
himself; and then he turned an exag- 
gerated handspring to get out of the 
road of a horse that came prancing into 
the ring. As he came up, the lash of 
the whip cut him on the thigh, and little 
dents came and went in his nostrils. He 
always got the same symptoms when he 
sailed in to beat at polo or at racing; 
and the fellows who boxed with him 
always got a little uncertain when they 
saw those alternating dimples. 

“Go a little slow with the whip, old 
man,” he cautioned, edging up to the 
ringmaster presently. 

A growl was all he got for answer, 
and the dents deepened. He merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and, while the 
bareback riding was on in earnest, he 
climbed outside the ropes to do his 
famous grasshopper-chasing pantomime 
for Mrs. Peyson’s party. It was a 
great “stunt,” but what was the matter 
with the princess? She sat puzzled and 
very calm-faced through all the ap- 
plause. This buffoonery in Mr. Ven- 
denning, whom she had come to respect 
very much indeed, was—— Suddenly 
she caught his eye; and the glance, it 
—why—it— it set them both tingling! 
Actually tingling! Now why was that? 
It was most uncomfortable to exchange 
such thrilling glances with mere 
friends. You can see how that would 
be yourself. 

Lee had caught his imaginary grass- 
hopper now, and was holding it in a 
loosely clenched hand. It was trying to 
get away. He opened up a thumb cau- 
tiously. It sprang out and hit him in 
the eye. Over that entire section of the 
seats little waves of laughter rippled at 
his really polished pantomime; but the 
trick was an old one with him, and he 
was now only doing it mechanically. 
Another sharp crack of the whip 
brought him out of the stupor into 
which that sympathetic glance had 
thrown him. 

This time the ringmaster landed vi- 
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ciously on his shoulder. Fine fun that 
for the crowd; oh, it was most delicious 
fooling! Nobody enjoyed it more keen- 
ly than Bram Hampton and Dickey 
Dawson, and the other fellows. They 
fairly hugged themselves for joy, par- 
ticularly after Buck Whitney had called 
attention to the intermittent dimples in 
Lee’s nose. 

“Poor chap!” sighed Hal Collander; 
but he meant the ringmaster. 

Lee, springing to the call of duty, 
for the ribbons were to be held for the 
bareback jumper, heard a chorus of low, 
tense, bantering voices. 

“Sic ’em, sic em! Yaup, yaup, yaup; 
sic “em!” 

It was the rude but inspiriting “root- 
ing” that the fellows used at their pri- 
vate boxing bouts in the club gymna- 
sium. As he passed the ringmaster, 
that gentleman gave him a triumphantly 
surly look, then grinned. 

“T warn you,” observed Lee, “not to 
let your lash touch me again.” 

The ringmaster laughed aloud, and, 
while the substitute clown was on his 
stool, he rained a perfect shower of 
lash-snaps around him, first on one side 
and then on another, above his head, 
over his shoulders, everywhere. Lee 
stood it all with the stoicism of an In- 
dian, watching the bareback rider crit- 
ically, and dipping the wide ribbon with 
care and precision as the horse came 
under it. And the low “rooting” kept 
up; and the row of Lee’s fellows on the 
lower tier hugged and hugged them- 
selves. As the last round was run, with 
a whoop the substitute clown tossed the 
ribbon to the roustabout who stood out- 
side the ring; and in that moment the 
lash landed upon the calf of his leg. 
Through the white stocking came a red 
stain. 

“Poor, poor chap!” softly murmured 
Hal Collander. As before, he meant 
the ringmaster. 

Lee turned with a smile and a bow 
to the lower row of seats, where that 
almost inaudible chorus of ‘Sic ’em!” 
had again broken out. Then he strode 
over to the ringmaster, and did a fine, 
highly polished little act not down on 
the bills. When he had been recalled 
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fo the ring, in response to the tremen- 
dous ovation led by the delighted 
Dickey Dawson and Bram Hampton, 
he saw the once pompous ringmaster 
just arising from the tan-bark. His 
once glossy silk hat looked like a dis- 
carded accordion; his collar had burst 
open, and his coat was slit down the 
back; there was mud on his face and 
hands, and on his once white shirt-front 
—and the audience wanted an encore! 
Unfortunately, four fresh horses, pran- 
cing into the arena, kept the infuriated 
ringmaster to his post. 

Lee wasted but little time on the 
ringmaster, however; that is, after he 
caught sight of the Princess Mar- 
guerita, and realized the startling 
change in that interesting young wom- 
an. Her cheeks were flushed, and she 
was smiling; she was clapping her 
hands vigorously, and her eyes glis- 
tened! Something or other, in spite of 
her conservative training and _ habit, 
must have irresistibly appealed to that 
primitive blood she had inherited from 
many generations of hot-headed war- 
lords. 

Lee, perspiring and tired, but glow- 
ing with a strange exultation, stalked 
out behind the stable-tent, where he 
borrowed “the makings” from a hostler, 
and sat down in the darkest shadow he 
could find to smoke a cigarette and cool 
off—and think about a certain new and 
most absorbing set of emotions. 

“Come on,” said Hal to Mrs. Peyson 
and her crowd, “we'll go back and in- 
terview the conquering hero in his own 
quarters. I want a private word with 
the boys, first, however.” | 


ye 


Jerry Jumper, barleycorned to over- 
flowing, found his dressing-tent by in- 
stinct rather than by the sense of sight 


or touch. Equally by instinct he rec- 
ognized that the first turn was now on, 
and that he was too late for it. By 
instinct he searched for his clean cos- 
tume, and, failing to find it, heaped an 
instinctive malediction on the laundry 
service. In the same mechanical way he 
hunted out a soiled suit, arrayed himself 


in the clown trappings, and made up 
his face. Little twitching shadows in 
the corners of his tent wanted to loom 
up and dance. The smoke that arose 
from his lantern wavered and writhed 
into figures that were uncomfortably 
reptilian in suggestion. He would not 
have been highly astounded had a pro- 
cession of little pink-and-green ele- 
phants come melting through the can- 
vas; and so he was in no wise surprised 
when a tall young fellow burst in upon 
him at the head of a throng that filled 
up every inch of available space and 
overflowed outside. There were not 
more than a dozen in the party, all told; 
but to Jerry, standing blinking with his 
back to the lantern, it was an intermina- 
ble sea of faces. He was relieved to 
see that they were friendly, laughing 
faces. He was more used to the other 
sort, when alone with the after-fumes. 

“Good work, old man!” said the lead- 
er, clapping him on the shoulder. 
“Good work. Too bad you can’t stay 
to finish it out.” 

Jerry merely blinked his eyes. 

“You see, the police are pretty hot 
after you, old chap, and I think they 
have an inkling of where you are,” said 
another well-dressed young man, sha- 
king hands heartily with him. “You 
will have to rusticate, maybe, for a week 
or so in that quiet little place you know 
of just the other side of Moundsville, 
until we can smuggle you away on 
Hal’s yacht. We have got Bram’s run- 
about outside, and with Bram’s ulster 
and goggles on, your make-up won't 
show much, if you turn up the collar 
of the ulster.” 

Oh, it was a complete, mature, thor- 
oughly ripe practical joke they were 
putting up on their friend the clown! 

“Of course you will need some ready 
money, old fellow,” broke in a third. 
“It is very awkward that I haven’t any 
with me, but just take my watch and 
get what you can get on it. It won’t be 
safe for you to write a check over your 
own signature;’ and he popped the 
watch into Jerry’s blouse. 

Jerry looked vaguely at the tent-roof 
again, to see if the little pink-and-green 
elephants were coming through. It was 
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about time. He could feel the watch 
ticking against him inside the blouse. 

For such a prosperous-looking crowd 
of young men as this there seemed to be 
a singular scarcity of cash, and one in 
a less dazed condition than Jerry might 
have suspected collusion. They all 
pressed jewelry upon him, however; 
diamond-rings and stick-pins, watches, 
and even studs and cuff-buttons. 

Out of the background stepped a 
lady—a nicely dressed, gentle-spoken 
woman—who grasped his hand and 
wrung it sincerely. 

“Of course it won't be safe for us to 
write to you,” she said, “but we'll get 
word to you in some way; and you 
want to remember, dear boy, that your 
friends are with you first, last, and all 
the time.” 

A younger lady followed her; an- 
other and another. They all shook 


hands most impulsively with Jerry, and 
assured him of their undying friendship 
in this his hour of misfortune; and 
finally came one who, up to now, had 


She was 
and plump and brown, and her 
as she turned them up to him, 
glowing with a light that made 
take a sudden fresh grip on him- 


hung behind all the others. 
little 
eyes, 
were 
Jerry 
self. 

“I’m so glad that I had this with 
me,” she breathlessly began; and she 
put into his hands a roll of bills. “No, 
you must take it. Never mind count- 
ing it now; you can count it by and 
by, and give me a reckoning of it when- 
ever you like.” 

She, too, shook hands with him. 

“Good-by,” she added. “I hope that 
nothing serious will come of it all.” 

She still held his hand; and, perhaps 
without knowing that she was about 
to do so, she gave it a pressure of un- 
usual warmth. She caught herself at 
it very quickly, however, and, dropping 
the hand hastily, turned to leave; she 
had gone but a couple of steps when 
she came impulsively back to him. 

“T have decided not to sail next 
week,” she informed him, and then she 
was really gone. 

“Now hustle out of here, fellows,” 
commanded the leader of the party. 


“We mustn’t attract so much attention. 
I'll be back with the ulster and things 
in just a minute, old man,” he added, 
turning to Jerry. 

The flap of the tent dropped, and 
Jerry was alone, blinking his eyes at 
the roll of bills he held in his hand. 
He mechanically stuffed them into his 
blouse along with the jewelry, and then 
he looked vaguely up at the canvas. 
The crash of the music aroused him. 
The first act was nearly over, and an 
acrobatic turn would fill the ring now. 
After that he was due again. He sat 
down on the little wooden chest to think 
things over and see singly. He was still 
in this slow and laborious process, when 
the ringmaster, shedding his hat and 
coat as he came in, fell on him body 
and v vice. 

Professor Snaffles had a reputation 
as a master of the most powerful and 
lurid invective known to the English 
language, but the ringmaster knew 
three languages, and he used them all, 
to the accompaniment of a most thor- 
ough and workmanlike bodily drubbing 
that he bestowed upon the luckless Mr. 
Jumper. Jerry, who was of no mean 
prowess himself, did his best to maim 
and maltreat the ringmaster in return; 
but in his present condition he was get- 
ting by far the worst end of the bar- 
gain, when the tall young man came 
hastily to his assistance. The tall young 
man had not a word to say. He mere- 
ly jumped into the mélée, and silently 
but joyously put the ringmaster on the 
ground to cool off. 

“You’re making a whirlwind finish 
of it, old man,” he said to Jerry as he 
hastily examined that panting and per- 
spiring young man in the increasing 
dimness of the tent. “I guess you’re 
not much the worse for it, except that 
he’s mussed your make-up some. 
Here!” 

He snapped the goggles around Jer- 
ry’s eyes, and clapped the cap upon his 
head ; he bundled him into an ulster and 
turned up the collar. Then he took the 
dazed clown by the arm. 

“Hurry up, old chap,” he urged. 
“We've no time for anything.” 

Back to the alley he led the bewil- 
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dered Jerry; and there stood a trem- 
bling and chugging white automobile. 
Into this the pantomimist was uncere- 
moniously bustled. 

“Now clear out and good luck to you. 
Tl get word to you somehow to-mor- 
row ;” and he slapped Jerry on the back. 

Instinctively Mr. Jumper reached 
for the brakes and levers. In the off 
season just past, he had “chauffed” an 
apprenticeship. Mechanically, he started 
the machine, and trundled slowly out 
of the alley. The exercise had done 
him good. 


Vi. 

Into the dingy café tent which, for 
some inscrutable reason, was called a 
German village, Mrs. Rockwell mar- 
shaled her forces; and in the informal 
jostle, Bram Hampton and Hal Col- 
lander got the Princess Marguerita be- 
tween them. It was Bram’s first chance 


of the evening, and he began on her 
right away with his own peculiar spe- 


cies of persecution. 

“T understand that they are taking 
down the walled fortifications around 
Badenburg,” he ventured. 

The Princess Marguerita smiled un- 
derstandingly. There were no walled 
fortifications around Badenburg; and 
she knew that he knew it. 

“To save the soil, | suppose,” she 
guessed. 

“Exactly,” he replied. “The fortifi- 
cations were taking up just half the 
principality.” 

“Oh, I have no hesitation in admit- 
ing the smallness of Badenburg,” she 
assured him. “Really, I don’t mind 
confessing that we sleep lengthwise of 
the domain to avoid having our heads 
and feet lying in the adjacent territory 
of Wiirtenburg. Moreover,” she added 
sweetly, to clinch the matter and leave 
no further room for comparisons, “the 
Wiirtenburgers have laid out a nine- 
hole golf-course around Badenburg, 
and are using the castle for a bunker.” 

Mrs. Peyson, who sat on the other 
side of Bram, turned to him reprov- 
ingly. 

“Now will you be good?” she in- 


quired severely. “If should think, Bram, 
that you'd get tired of crossing your 
silly tin broadsword with her nice little 
rapier. And the princess so forgiving, 
too. -Why, she has just consented to 
stay with us a bit longer.” 

“You don’t mean it?” cried Arthur 
Fairfax from across the table. “TI call 
that jolly good of you! When did you 
relent ?” 

“Just this evening I persuaded her,” 
returned Mrs. Peyson quickly, to save 
the princess the embarrassment of a 
reply. 

“IT know that Lee will be very glad,” 
broke in the sympathetic but always 
blundering Mrs. Rockwell. ‘Poor fel- 
low! I did regret to see him taken 
away so unceremoniously.” 

The boys looked at each other with a 
glee that was all out of proportion to 
Mrs. Rockwell's remark; and Mrs. 
Peyson caught them at it. 

“Look here, Dickey Dawson,” she 
demanded, “I want to know why you 
are laughing. I can’t consider Lee’s 
unfortunate exile in a humorous light 
at all.” 

“T guess it is time now to tell you,” 
replied Dickey. “It’s the richest lark 
yet. The whole thing was fixed up 
especially for Lee’s benefit. The man 
he ran over was only a dummy, and all 
the rest of it was pure fabrication.” 

“Do you mean to say it is not true 
that Mr. Vendenning ran over a man, 
and that you knew it?” demanded a 
very indignant voice. It was a voice 
of more earnestness than Mrs. Rock- 
well’s crowd was ever in the habit of 
hearing; and, turning, they were sur- 
prised to see the Princess Marguerita 
was bending upon Dickey Dawson eyes 
that were flashing. 

“Why, certainly; ripping good one 
on Lee I call it!” and Dickey, who had 
started to laugh again, suddenly found 
the laugh going back on him as he en- 
countered the glare. 

“And you call that a joke!” 

A little red spot glowed in the prin- 
cess’ cheeks; and Mrs. Peyson realized 
with approval that her star guest was 
really angry. Mrs. Peyson could never 
reconcile herself to icy exteriors; and 
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this was the first time that the real 
Marguerita had emerged from under 
the princess’ glaze. H.R. H. turned to 
the young men one by one, including 
them all in her royal disfavor. 

“And you have sent that young man 
out into the darkness alone, in his ri- 
diculous costume, to nurse all night, 
and possibly for a day or two, the mis- 
erable belief that he has killed a fellow 
creature?’ she blazed. “It is perfectly 
shameful, and I call upon whoever is 
responsible for such a sorry jest to get 
into the swiftest automobile at hand, 
and go after Mr. Vendenning—now!” 

“Good!” seconded Mrs. Peyson 
warmly, though amused. “Hal, you 
may not have originated this thing, but 
you were the captain in carrying out 
the details, and it looks as if you are 
elected for a trip in my touring-car. I 
believe it is the fastest one we have 
with us.” 

“All right,” agreed Hal. “I accept 
the commission. I think, myself, that 
the joke’s gone far enough. But I dare 
you to go along!” 

Mrs. Peyson turned to the princess. 

“Shall we go?” she asked. 

The Princess Marguerita—no, the 
brown-haired girl—suddenly flushed, 
but her voice had lost no part of its 
vigor and determination. 

“With pleasure,’ she 
arose. 

“Really, though, there isn’t such a 
tearing hurry,” begged Hal. ‘Wait 
until we have had our supper.” 

“Mr. Vendenning has had no sup- 
per,” retorted the princess; and Mrs. 
Peyson, who had joined her, laughed 
and patted her affectionately on the 
shoulder. She liked her even better, 
now that the blood of her fighting fore- 
fathers was aroused. 

Hal, who was nine-tenths appetite, 
looked regretfully at the approaching 
waiter, whose high-heaped tray was 
enveloped in a halo of fragrant steam; 
but with a sigh he joined the ladies in 
their adieus. 

Within a few minutes, under the 
careful guidance of Wilkins, they were 
speeding out along the country road 
toward Moundsville. Dark mile after 


replied, and 


mile flashed by, until at last Hal gave 
an involuntary exclamation and turned 
to them. 

“T think I see him now,” he cried; 
and the princess clutched Mrs. Peyson 
excitedly by the forearm, There was 
not enough ice about her now to cool 
a julep. 

The white machine that flitted before 
them, revealed in the light of a half- 
moon that struggled against a clouded 
sky, made good speed, and taxed all the 
power of Mrs. Peyson’s big touring- 
car. Even with the handicap of their 
delay, they might not have overtaken 
it had not an accident happened. When 
they finally came up to it, the man was 
out of his machine with a side-lantern. 
He was clad in a long ulster, and wore 
a cap and goggles. His face shone 
very white in the moonlight. 

“Hello, Lee!’ called Hal, with infi- 
nite relief. “I began to be afraid that 
we should never overtake you.” 

“Beg pardon?” said a deep bass 
voice, quite different from Lee’s, and 
totally unfamiliar. 

The hearts of four people went down 
with a thump. The princess released 
Mrs. Peyson’s arm. Why had they 
taken for granted that there would be 
but one white runabout tearing along 
the Moundsville road? 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” replied Hal, 
very much crestfallen. “I was quite 
sure, from the color of your machine 
and from your own height, that you 
were a particular friend of ours. Can 
we help you in any way?’ Chagrin at 
his personally conducted wild-goose 
chase was in his voice. 

“No, thank you,” replied the 
stranger, gravely regarding his excited 
pursuers. “It is merely the sparker. I 
have had trouble with it two or three 
times to-night, but I can make it all 
right with occasional tinkering.” He 
turned his face up to them as he spoke. 
It had no clown make-up on it what- 
ever. The glimpse of the flitting white 
runabout had led them on a false scent, 
with the waste of precious time and 
gasoline. 

Wilkins drove on. 
thing to say. 


Nobody had any- 
Even the car seemed to 
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be discouraged, for the chauffeur had 
difficulty in getting the speed out of it. 

Another half-hour brought them to 
Joe Priestly’s road-house, where Joe 
himself sat in meditative comfort on the 
wide porch in his shirt-sleeves. Wil- 
kins stopped the machine as a matter 
of habit. 

“Hello, Priestly!” called Hal. “Has 
an automobile passed here recently, go- 
ing in this direction?” 

“Forty of them,” answered Joe, the 
gruftness of whose voice was by no 
means an indication of his inner good 
cheer. 

“Yes, I suppose,sbut I think you 
know Bram Hampton’s white runabout, 
don’t you?” 

“T reckon so, a bit,”’ said Joe. 

“Well, Lee Vendenning has it, and 
we expected him to go by here in a 
clown make-up; sort of a masquerade 
affair, you know. Have you seen him?” 

“No, sir-ree!” replied Mr. Priestly. 
“Mr. Vendenning would no more go 
by here without a pint of my Seventy- 
three than you would, sir.” 

“T guess you're right,’ agreed Hal, 
laughing. Then to the others: “We 
might as well take our supper here, and 
leave Mr. Priestly to watch for Lee. 
I'm quite sure that the princess, too, 
will enjoy a taste of Priestly’s famous 
Seventy-three.” 


Vil. 


The ringmaster was explaining the 


situation to Professor Snaffles. Either 
Jerry would have to quit, or the ring- 
master would have to quit. He pointed 
to divers and sundry bruises and con- 
tusions and raw places upon numerous 
portions of his anatomy ; also to various 
damages done his erstwhile immaculate 
clothing as reasons for this. In vain 
Professor Snaffles tried to check the 
ringmaster’s flow of Janguage, but, find- 
ing the attempt useless, waited until the 
man’s breath gave out. 

“Now, see here,”’. exploded the pro- 
fessor, when his chance came at last. 
“I got trouble of my own, and you got 
yours all wrong. This guy you've been 


scrappin’ with to-night ain’t Jerry at all. 
It’s one of these society Willies that 
horned in just in the nick of time, and 
paid nie five dollars for a chance to play 
clown. He made good, too. If he’d 
come back he could have the job regu- 
lar, but there’s no chance. His friends 
come and got him right after his last 
scrap with you, and they took him away 
ina chug-machine. I saw ’im go. Now 
you get a hump on you, and slick up as 
quick as you can. The acrobat stunt 
will be over in five minutes, and you’re 
due in the ring. You'll have to do the 
best you can to-night without a clown, 
and that’s a cinch, for if Jerry does 
show up, I'm a-goin’ to bat his head 
off! It’s all his fault.” 

“Let me in on that again. I'll make 
him look like a hamburger-steak!” 
swore the ringmaster vindictively, and 
smacked his fist in his hand. 

It was just at this inauspicious mo- 
ment that Lee Vendenning, having fin- 
ished his smoke and his bit of lonely 
meditation, came strolling around from 
the far side of the stable-tent, soothed 
aud calmed, and ready for his fate. It 
met him half-way. 

Lee’s first thought when he had 
landed in the alley was for his friends; 
but how could he find them? He 
looked ruefully down at his mud-spat- 
tered clown suit. He could not go into 
the circus from the front nor wait out- 
side; and, as for the clothing that he 
had left in the dressing-tent, he decided 
that it would scarcely be agreeable or 
politic to venture back after it. For 
that matter, it would not be even safe 
for a hunted man. His second thought 
was to appeal to the protection of the 
police; but close on the heels of that 
came the third thought—namely, that 
the police, should they learn his iden- 
tity, would be only too glad to get him 
on their own account. 

Well, conditions could not be at all 
improved by sitting in the mud, so Lee, 
forlorn, desolate, and not daring to 
think of the Princess Marguerita, slow- 
ly clambered to his feet and made his 
way to the side street. 

Such whims had fate indulged in! 
Here was Lee, scion of one of the best 
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families of Virginia and New York, in 
a disreputable clown make-up, without 
a cent of money, without available 
friends, without a home or any other 


refuge to which he might turn; a fugi- . 


tive on the streets at night; and already 
three small boys, with a fourth coming 
and a fifth in sight, were eager to make 
him the central figure in a most uncom- 
fortable street pageant. Somewhere 
was Jerry Jumper, also in a disreputa- 
ble clown suit, but possessed of unlim- 
ited funds and an automobile. Some- 
where else were the little Princess 
Marguerita and her party, chasing 
frantically for one of these clowns, but 
following a will-o’-the-wisp, and after 
the wrong man at that! ‘Tis a mad 
world, my masters. 

Lee’s escort of small boys grew to 
six, to nine, to a dozen, to a score; and 
from them there was no getting away. 
They trampled on his heels, they 
pranced before him, they howled, they 
shouted, they whooped, and, eternally 
inquisitive, they trudged up beside him, 


veering into his face with, “Say, mis- 
a > 


ter, where you goin’ t’ 
mister, who hit you?” “ 
us a stunt!” 

He stalked on with the calmness born 
of numb despair. A few larger boys 
joined in, some young men, some 
grown men; passers-by stopped and 
turned, hesitated, and joined. Lee in- 
creased his pace; the throng increased 
its pace. 

Anywhere to escape. He turned into 
one of the broader, better lighted 
streets ; and there, not half a block from 
the corner, was another crowd of howl- 
ing, shrieking, whooping, dancing, 
prancing small boys, anong whom were 
some larger boys, some young men, 
some grown men. They were clustered 
around a white runabout automobile, 
and around the swinging doors of the 
saloon in front of which it stood. 
When Lee came up to them the two 
crowds merged. They united their 
howls, their shrieks, their whoops, their 
dancing, and their prancing; and to the 
crescendo of this turmoil appeared, be- 
tween the swinging doors, a clown so 
exactly the counterpart of Lee, that for 


show ?” “Say, 
Say, mister, do 


a moment he had that foolish feeling 
which comes to one who finds himself 
suddenly looking into a mirror, that he 
has taken for an open door, 

The other clown enjoyed the rabble. 
He beamed upon it smilingly. He 
closed one eye in order to get a better 
focus upon it; then he tried the other 
eye, and beamed still more benignly. 
At that moment his spiraling gaze 
caught sight of Lee, and the spell was 
broken. 

“Muh long-lost brother!” he cried; 
and elbowed his athletic way through 
the mob. “Shake, old pal!” and he 
grabbed Lee’s hand with a clasp that 
might have been a muscular grip had 
it been less uncertain. “Here, you kids, 
make way fer muh long-lost brother! 
We've got eighty-seven thirsts to drown 
before the lid goes on. Let joy be un- 
confined!” and he dragged Lee, dazed 
but not at all unwilling, to the auto- 
mobile. 

Clambering in beside him, the strange 
clown took the wheel; and, steering his 
way with great caution among the scat- 
tering youngsters on the street, he sped 
out and away from them. Up the 
avenue they weaved, the runabout wa- 
vering over its course like a rudderless 
ship; and more than once, veering sud- 
denly, it darted full tilt toward other 
vehicles, toward pedestrians, toward 
lamp-posts, toward water-plugs, but 
every time the threatened danger passed 
off into a mere close shave. Lee, steel- 
nerved as he was, had all he could do 
to keep from violating that great rule 
of the road, never to tamper with the 
driver. A policeman dashed out in the 
street and ordered them to stop. The 
chauffeur merely honked in derision, 
and put on more speed, until at last he 
turned off the avenue and_ stopped 
abruptly before a dingy saloon. A bat- 
tered red transparency hung over the 
sidewalk ; and a group of loungers, whe 
seemed to know the strange clown, 
hailed the machine and its occupant 
with a chorus of delight. 

“S—s muh favorite reservoir,” ob- 
served the strange clown complacently. 
““S—s where I always stop to tank up.” 

“T beg your pardon,” began Lee; but 
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the strange clown, once started, 
bubbling over with conversation. 

“See ’em? Them’s the boys. They'll 
be glad to’ see muh. I got a wad of soft 
money big enough to choke a tunnel.” 

The “boys” outside had gone in to 
tell the rest of the habitués, and now 
they all came trooping out, each man 
whetting and polishing his thirst. There 
was not a moment to be lost. 

“T'll have to leave you,” said Lee. 
“J must not stop here.” 

“Don't muh long-lost brother want a 
drink?” demanded his host, with in- 
dignant surprise. 

“T wouldn't mind a drink,” said Lee 
courteously, “but the fact is- and 
he paused a moment to scrutinize his 
fellow mummer’s chalked countenance. 
Well, it was a desperate case, and he 
simply had to confide in somebody. 
“The fact is,” he repeated, “the police 
are after me, and I have got to get 
away.” 

The other clown’s reply to this was 
as unexpected as it was characteristic. 
He merely made one quick dive for his 
steering and speed apparatus, and, with 
a jerk that nearly unseated them, the 
white runabout rushed down the street 
under a sudden top speed that, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have 
thrown its every gear out of commis 
sion, leaving “the gang” to stand ga- 
ping and wondering on the curb. 

“The devil you say!” the clown re- 
marked in the middle of the next block ; 
and for five minutes, while the white 
runabout shot on at terrifle speed, there 
was silence in the car, Lee not caring 
to confide any more details than he must 
to the stranger; and the stranger strug- 
ling with certain dim memories that by 
and by came to the surface. 

“Tha’s so, tha’s he presently 
ejected. “Huh, muh long-lost brother! 
Seems to muh that earlier in the game 
somebody said they was lookin’ for 
muh. Huh, let °em look!” he sudden- 
ly exulted. “Have a look, cops! Have 
a look! Step up and have a look!” and 
he shoved up the speed controller as 
high as it would go. They were well 
out through the suburbs now; and Lee, 
first with a start and then with a smile 


was 


so, 


of relief, recognized the country road 
upon which they were advancing. He 
knew the route well, and, perfectly 
content, he folded his arms and sat 
back in the car to think about the Prin- 
cess Marguerita, the unfortunate acci- 
dent on the boulevard, Mrs. Peyson’s 
star guest, the interview with Pro- 
fessor Snaffles, a certain plump, little, 
brown-eyed girl, his fight with the ring- 
master, a young lady who was about 
to sail to Europe, and various other in- 
cidents of the evening; also, incidental- 
ly, about H. R. H., of Badenburg. 

Mile after mile of gleaming white 
roadway jumped out of the obscurity, 
dived down in front of them, and passed 
under their whirring wheels. Lee 
awoke from his reverie with a start as 
his guide slowed down in front of a 
long, low house, with a broad porch 
along its full length, where the yellow 
light streamed most invitingly from a 
row of squat windows. 

“Hello!” he observed. ‘‘Here’s the 
place we can get that drink you spoke 
of. I’m at home here, and now you 
must be my guest.” 

“Sure!” said the driver, drawing his 
machine up to rest in front of the porch, 
“Anything, muh long-lost brother, jest 
so’s we get the drink.” 

Together they clambered out, togeth- 
er they stepped on the porch, together 
they entered the wide door of Joe 
Priestly’s dining-room. There Lee 
stopped with a gasp of astonishment as 
he saw, at the little table in front of 
him, certain familiar figures. There 
were Hal, Mrs. Pevson, and an inter- 
esting throng composed of Mrs. Pey- 
son’s guest, the Princess Marguerita, a 
certain plump, brown-eyed girl, a 
young lady who was to sail for Europe 
the following week, and, incidentally, 
H. R. H., of Badenburg. Of this lat- 
ter five young persons, there was only 
one who arose to her feet with a little 
cry of delighted relief, and that one 
person was merely the plump, brown- 
eyed girl. 

Hal Collander and Mrs. Peyson also 
arose in astonishment, gazing perplexed 
from one to the other of the confused 
and blinking mummers. 
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Hal; then he 
“Which is 


“Hello, Lee!” cried 
turned to Mrs. Peyson. 
which?” he demanded. 

“So glad you've come, Lee,” said 
Mrs. Peyson; then to Hal: “I declare, 
I can’t tell them apart.” 

The plump, brown-eyed girl was 
bothered by no such indecision. Al- 
ready she was half-way across the floor, 
and it was surprising the certainty with 
which she picked out the right clown, 


upon whose thrilled arm to rest her 
warm hand. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so glad!” she cried. 
“Mr. Vendenning, it was all nothing 
but a miserable and most unforgivable 
joke. You never did it at all;” and 
somehow or other, without any one’s 
knowing just exactly how it happened, 
Lee found himself for one breathless 
second holding the plump, brown-eyed 
girl in his arms. 


THE IGNORANT PHILOSOPHER 


TELL a maiden how to know 
The changes in her lover’s eye, 

And how to bid him stay or go, 

Or, going, linger on “good-by.” 

I tell her how and when to sigh, 
The sigh he shall divine to be 

A problem he must solve or die— 

Now, who will tell as much to me? 


I tell a matron how to grow 
More lovely as the seasons fly, 
And how to keep her soul aglow 
When burnt-out ashes round it lie, 
And how to wax high and more high, 
And sweet and gracious, fine and free, 
Nor let the sap of life run dry 
Now, who will tell as much to me? 


I tell the boatman how to row, 
Where foam is dashing at the sky; 
The archer how to bend his bow 
Against the winds that push and cry. 
[ tell Despair the way to try, 
The way to turn that it may see 
A helping hand forever nigh 
Now, who will tell as much to me? 


ENVOY. 


The proper way to live and die, 
I make as plain as A B C; 
I tell to all the how and why 
Now, who will tell as much to me? 


CLARISSA DIXoNn. 
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PSIG HE 

* living-room—not “‘set- 

(i tin’-room” or “front 

Ky parlor,” although the 
\{ Johnson cottage was 

iy located in East Harniss 
Pomepspno—ai) —struck seven, an d 

™ the Reverend Charles 
Dayton, remembering that seven was 
the hour of his parish-committee meet- 
ing, intimated that he must be going. 
Miss Mary Johnson, upon whom the 
Reverend Charles was calling, politely 
begged him not to hurry. To the min- 
ister, however, her tone seemed to lack 
the earnest cordiality which it was wont 
to have. Miss Johnson and Mr. Day- 
ton had been engaged in an argument. 
The clergyman seemed troubled and 
hesitant. Miss Johnson was, to all out- 
ward appearing, calm and determined. 

“Well,” sighed the minister sadly, 
“you may be right. No doubt you are 
right, from a purely practical point of 
view. But I like the Brewers; I con- 
fess it. They are devout people. Con- 
stant attendants at church, and——~” 

“That,” interrupted Miss Johnson, 
“is the very least they could be.” 

“And I sympathize with Mr. Brew- 
er’s ill health. And I admire the neat- 
ness with which Mrs. Brewer dresses 
the children.” 

“In clothes contributed by the church 
people.” 

“Yes. Yes, of course; but they can 
afford no others. And I understand 
their house rent is always paid prompt- 


” 


clock in the cheery 


“With the church’s money. And it 
is paid because, if it wasn’t, Captain 
slake would turn the family out of 
doors at once, and Everett Brewer 
knows it.” 


= 








sun « nlf 


“The rent is not always paid with 
the church’s money,” declared Mr. 
Dayton stoutly. “The sale of Mr. 
Brewer’s paintings has———” 

“Who bought the paintings? 
church people, of course, out of pure 
charity, and because they like you.- Do 
you suppose any one—even the natives 
here, who adore spatter-work mottos 
and crayon enlargements, would possi- 
bly buy Everett Brewer’s horrors for 
any other reasons? I bought five hor- 
rors, I believe, and you must have as 
many.” 

The clergyman was strongly tempted 
to ask if Miss Johnson had bought her 
share of the paintings because she liked 
him. But, in the midst of this, their 
first difference of opinion since he had 
known her, he did not care. He rose 
and moved toward the door. 

“Then you think———” he hesitated. 

“IT think that the Brewers have been 
fed and housed and clothed by the 
church people long enough. I think 
that they should be made to understand 
it. I think that Everett Brewer’s ill 
health and his wife’s ill health, and his 
ridiculous painting, have been pam- 
pered long enough. I should refuse him 
another cent from the church until he 
went to work—real work, not loitering 
about with a palette and brush.” 

“But, Miss Johnson, don’t you re- 
alize that the artistic temperament is 
such that it unfits one for ordinary busi- 
ness? Even if Brewer were well, which 
we all know is not the case, he——” 

“Mr. Dayton, please don’t make me 
lose patience. I cannot consistently 
agree to the church’s charity -being 
further extended to those Brewers. 
And, above all else, I try to be con- 
sistent.” 


The 
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The caller sighed. “I, too, try to be 
consistent,” he said. “But I have al- 
ways believed that devotion to an ideal 
—devotion that rises above poverty and 
pride—is a grand thing, even though 
the ideal is a mistaken one, as it may 
be in the Brewer case. And I have 
always thought that it should be en- 
couraged.” 

“Then I am afraid that our ideas of 
consistency differ,” replied Miss John- 
son, with decision. “Sympathy should 
not interfere with reason.” 

“Good-by,” said Mr, Dayton, extend- 
ing his hand. 

“Good-by. I hope your vacation will 
be a pleasant one. Shall—shall I see 
you again before you go?” 

“Perhaps so. I—I——— Good-by.” 

He descended the porch steps and 
walked slowly to the gate. Old Mrs. 
Pepper, peeping under the window- 
shade of her home across the road, 
watched him go. 

“He’s been in there twenty-two min- 
utes by the clock,” she declared. “And 
it’s the third time this week, too. And 
he’ll be late for committee-meetin’, sure 
pop. D’you s’pose he’s asked her yit? 
I should hate to have anybody else find 
out about the engagement afore we did, 
bein’ next-door neighbors, as you might 
say.” 

The young clergyman—for he was 
young—moved slowly along the side- 
walk. The evening’s call had been very 
disappointing. He had meant to ask 
Miss Johnson if he might not corre- 
spond with her while on his vacation. 
He had half-meant to be brave and ask 
something vastly more important. But 
like a perverse jack in the box, Everett 
Brewer’s name had bobbed up, and the 
difference of opinion had _ followed. 
And to-morrow he—the minister—was 
to leave town for a month, and when 
he returned the Johnson cottage would 
be closed, and Mary Johnson and her 
mother would have gone to their city 
home, to return not until the following 
spring. And all sorts of things might 
happen in the interval. And there was 
the Brewer question to be settled that 
night at the meeting of the parish com- 
mittee. 


The committee was waiting by the 
vestry door. Mr. Dayton apologized 
for his tardiness, stating that he had 
been delayed by a call upon a member 
of the congregation. The committee- 
men accepted the apology, and glanced 
knowingly at each other. Every one 
in East Harniss knew where the minis- 
ter called most frequently, how often 
he called, and how long he stayed. 

It was a proof of Mr. Dayton’s popu- 
larity, this fact that he was invited to 
all meetings of the parish committee, 
except those dealing with subjects 
touching upon his own position, the in- 
crease of his salary, and the like. His 
parishioners were devoted to him to 
an extent which led Captain Blake, the 
scoffer, to affirm that, “You folks don’t 
go to meetin’ to worship the Lord A’- 
mighty. You go to worship the minis- 
ter.” 

So, in the absence of the chairman, 
Darius Eldredge, then on a fishing 
cruise, Mr. Dayton was asked to pre- 
side, and did so. Elnathan Snow, as 
secretary and treasurer, read the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. Then 
there was a pause, during which the 
members fidgeted uneasily. At length 
Mr. Snow spoke again. 

“Mr. Dayton,” he said, ‘‘as of course 
you know, there’s only one question 
for this meetin’ to decide to-night, and 
that’s about Ev Brewer. Shall the 
East Harniss Baptist Church go on 
supportin’ him and his tribe or not? 
That’s the question.” 

The minister nodded. He was only 
too well aware of the purpose of the 
meeting. 

“That bein’ the case,” continued 
Elnathan, “and you havin’ been with 
us less’n a year, and maybe not know 
in’ all the ins and outs of the thing, the 
committee have thought it best to Ict 
me run over the facts for a minute, so’s 
we'll all have our bearin’s and start 
fair. 

“The Brewers landed here in East 
Harniss about two years ago,” went on 
the secretary and treasurer. “Nobody 
knew where they come from, and no- 
body knows yet. But Ev Brewer was 
‘an artist’—anyhow, he said he was— 
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and was ‘dreadful poorly in health’— 
he said that, too. And Etta, his wife, 
she was ‘poorly.’ And his children was 
pretty to look at, and mighty cute and 
polite; but that ain’t strange, the whole 
family is the politest, smoothest talk- 
in’, most obligin’ critters that ever I 
come across. After I’d talked with Ev 
the first time, I made up my mind he 
could have my other coat if he wanted 
it—and he’s come pretty nigh to get- 
tin’ it, at that. 

“Well, maybe East Harniss was kind 
of proud to own a live artist. There’s 
precious few summer folks comes here. 
The Johnsons are the only regulars, and 
they’ve done a heap for the town and 
the society. So the Brewers was wel- 
come, and when they took that little 
old, run-down house of Cap’n Syl- 
vanus’, all hands was glad, includin’ 
the cap’n; he’d had the shack on his 
hands a good while, havin’ took it on a 
mortgage, same as he has most of his 
property. 

“Of course we knew Ev wa’n’t well 
off, else he’d never taken that house. 
But just how we learned how mighty 
poor he was ain’t quite clear to any- 
body. I guess the women found it out 
at sewin’-circle, from the way Etta 
Brewer dressed, or somethin’ the young 
ones said at Sunday-school. The 
whole family come to church the first 
Sunday, and they ain’t missed a meet- 
in’, night or day, sence. They’re as de- 
vout as the Twelve Apostles—not 
meanin’ nothin’ irreverent. 

“Anyway, the society folks got to 
helpin’ ’em, sendin’ ’em grub and 
clothes, and the like of that. And they 
was always so ashamed to take it, but 
so grateful, that it made you feel al- 
most as if they was doin’ you a favor, 
instead of t’other way. And Ev kept 
on paintin’ like fury, and always teil- 
in’ how he was just goin’ to sell one 
of his pictures, and we all pitied him, 
and liked him. Yes, there’s no use in 
talkin’, we like him yet. He just makes 
you do it. 

“So things have gone on steady till 
for more’n a year this church has fur- 
nished rent-money and clothes and 
everything else to them Brewers. And 


now we're gettin’ suspicious. We be- 
gin to think it’s a put-up job on us. 
And we've about decided to quit. 
That’s the yarn, Mr. Dayton, and that’s 
the way we feel. But we know you 
feel diff’rent, and we'd like your opin- 
ion.” 

The troubled expression which the 
minister had worn since his call at the 
Johnsons’ had deepened. He hesitated 
as he replied. 

“T scarcely know what to say,” he 
said slowly. “Of course I realize that 
Brewer is an impractical man—er— 
hopelessly impractical. Perhaps I sym- 
pathize with him there, being somewhat 
impractical myself. And I fear his 
paintings are not strictly high art. I 
have purchased several of his pictures 
and di 

“Christopher !” broke in Beriah Judd. 
“Who hain’t? Last one I brought 
home from the fair—give a dollar and 
thirty-five cents for it—my wife says, 
says she: ‘Beriah,’ she says, ‘what on 
airth are you goin’ to do with that 
chromo? There ain’t a room in the 
house that hain’t got two of ’em at 
least hangin’ on the walls— that is, ex- 
cept the children’s bedroom, and if we 
put it in there, the young ones couldn’t 
sleep o’ nights.’ You see, Ev labeled 
it, “The Dyin’ Martyr,’ and ’twas hor- 
rible enough to give a grown-up man 
the fantods. He does love to paint 
the mournfullest things! So we put 
it out in the barn. And the cow ain’t 
been herself sence,” he added dryly. 

“A funeral is a thanksgivin’ love- 
feast alongside of Ev Brewer's pic- 
tures,” declared Elnathan. 

David Macomber, who had just re- 
turned from a trip to the city, and was 
wearing a pair of new and tight shoes 
purchased in the metropolis, rubbed his 
left foot, scowled, and observed tartly: 

“His pictures are no good, and he’s 
no good, either, ’cordin’ to my way of 
thinkin’. Now it’s time to quit, I say. 
He owes everybody in town. He owes 
me, thanks to my soft-headedness and 
that slick tongue of his. And I say 
quit—that’s my vote—quit.” 

His fellow committeemen nodded in 
evident approval. 
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“T guess we all feel the same way, 
Mr. Dayton,” assented Mr. Snow. 
“That is, everybody but you. We don’t 
feel that just because we can’t help li- 
kin’ Ev Brewer is a good reason why 
we should pay his bills forever.” 

“Tf a position might be offered him 
by one of us,” hesitated the minister, 


ie: 

There was a unanimous 
dissent. Beriah Judd said: 

“Ey don’t want any job. He’s been 
offered three or four, but he was ‘too 
sick’ to take ’em, or he was ‘just goin’ 
to sell a picture’ somewheres for a big 
price or some other excuse. I cal’late 
the plain truth is that he don’t want to 
work.” 

“We like you, Mr. Dayton; the whole 
town likes you—you know that,” put in 
Macomber. “We know you’re dead 
set on livin’ up to ideals and_ sech. 
You've preached about devotion to an 
ideal more’n once, and they was movin’ 
sermons, I'll say that for ’em. But this 
society’s too blasted-—excuse my swear- 
in’—too everlastin’ poor to support de- 
votion forever. We won’t ask you to 
vote on this matter, ’cause, of course, 
you couldn’t consistently vote but one 
way. We understand your position, 
and I’m sure you'll understand ours, 
and there won't be no ill feelin’. Let’s 
have it over with. Mr. Chairman, | 
move that this committee notify Ev 
Brewer that the East Harniss Baptist 
Church can’t give him no more help, 
money, nor no other kind.” 

“Second the motion,” 
Snow. 

Mr. Dayton, as in duty bound, put 
the question. 

“All those in favor of the motion 
as put, will say ‘Aye,’ ” he commanded. 
“Contrary-minded ‘No. The Ayes 
have it. It is a vote.” 

The committeemen were staring in 
wonder at their chairman. “Excuse 
me, Mr. Dayton,’ stammered Judd, 
“but am I gittin’ crooked in my hearin’? 
Didn’t you say ‘Aye?’” 

The minister was gazing sadly at the 
floor. “Yes,” he answered. 

“But—but we know how you feel 
about it. You wa’n’t called on to jibe 


grunt of 


said Mr. 


in with us. 
as ever if— 

Mr. Dayton held up his hand. 
“Thank you, Beriah,” he said. “But I 
am determined not to allow my own 
beliefs—or inclinations—to sway me 
in the face of the advice of those who 

whose opinion I respect. I voted 
‘Aye,’ and I shall stand by my vote.” 

The meeting broke up shortly after 
this. The Reverend Charles departed, 
his farewells given absent-mindedly, 
and his manner sad and downcast. The 
committeemen stood upon the vestry 
steps and watched him go. Elnathan 
jammed his hands into his trousers 
pockets. 

“Ain't a feller’s conscience the most 
fool thing?” he observed, with em- 
phasis. “Now I know we’ve done just 
right, and yet I feel as if I’d robbed 
my grandmarm.” 

“T feel the same way,” said Beriah. 
“T voted ‘Aye’ as loud as the rest of 
you, but I swan to man I hated to hear 
Mr. Dayton do it. He’s always been 
such a sticker for principle that it dis- 
app’inted me, his givin’ in. It didn’t 
seem consistent, somehow. I do like 
consistency.” 

And, oddly enough, Mary Johnson 
made a similar remark to her mother 
when she heard of the clergyman’s 
vote. 

As for Mr. Dayton, he spent a 
troubled night. During the next morn- 
ing he called at the Johnson cottage, 
but Mary was out. That afternoon he 
left town for his long-anticipated vaca- 
tion. On the hill by the station he 
paused, and looked across the fields to 
where the little Brewer home stood at 
the edge of the pines. There would be 
sorrow in that home before night, and 
his vote--however conscientiously cast 
~—had helped to bring it there. At that 
moment, a big red hand fell upon his 
shoulder. 

“Dayton,” said Captain Sylvanus 
Blake, with enthusiasm, “I want to beg 
your pardon. You’ve got more sense 
than I thought you had. I always cal’- 
lated you was one of them dreamin’ 
softies like most ministers. But when 
I heard that you spoke up like a man, 


We'd swear by you same 


” 
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to shut down on that paint-slingin’ 
loafer in my house, I took it all back. 
I’ve wanted to fire the critter long ago, 
but, while the fools at the church paid 
his bills, I couldn’t. He'll go now, 
though, and go a-flyin’. The rent was 
due a week ago. But I’m glad to learn 
that you’re a man, and I say, ‘Bully for 
you!” 

Captain Blake was the village na- 
bob and “free-thinker,” a man “well 
found” financially and utterly lost 
morally. To discover that one’s action 
is approved: by a notorious infidel is 
not gratifying to an earnest believer 
like Mr. Dayton. His vacation began 
dismally enough. The thought that 
Mary Johnson would discern that he 
had voted as he did, because of her 
counsel, was his sole consolation. 


AL. 


The vacation trip of a country 


clergyman who is dependent upon his 


salary is of necessity neither extensive 
nor expensive. Mr. Dayton’s itinerary 
was a list of relatives, who expected 
yearly visits from him, and whose ex- 
pectations were usually realized. His 
first stopping-place was at the home 
of a cousin in a small town in west- 
ern New Hampshire. There he found 
the two youngest children of the fam- 
ily “coming down” with the measles, 
and, realizing that measles and visitors 
were a heavy burden on one little 
household, the minister immediately de- 
parted, in spite of protestations, for the 
next place on his list, the residence of 
an uncle in Vermont. He spent a fort- 
night there, and then migrated to an- 
other cousin’s in a Massachusetts manu- 
facturing town. 

Here there were no measles, and he 
was made welcome. As he sat with 
this cousin in the library, on an evening 
shortly after his arrival, the cousin’s 
wife entered with the afternoon’s mail. 

“Here is something for you, 
Charles,” she said. “It was sent to 
you at Ed’s first, and I think the chil- 
dren’s illness must have caused Ed to 
forget it, for it was not forwarded to 
Uncle William’s until two days ago. 


Uncle reforwarded it here, and you 
have it at last. I guess it’s nothing im- 
portant; only a newspaper.” 

Mr. Dayton took the paper and tore 
off the wrapper. 

“Nothing startling, I imagine,’ he 
laughed. “Only a copy of the Harniss 
Weekly Advocate. Now I shall learn 
whose barn has been ‘treated to a new 
coat of whitewash.’ Let me see; the 
East Harniss correspondence is always 
on the second page.” 

He turned to the second page, found 
the East Harniss column, and began to 
read. Suddenly he uttered an excla- 
mation, 

“What’s the matter?” inquired his 
cousin lazily. “Some one’s cow dead?” 

“Why! Why, this is dreadful!” ex- 
claimed the minister, in great agitation. 
“Just listen to this. This paper is two 
weeks old, too. Listen! 

“A sad occurrence took place in our pros- 
perous little village on the night of the six- 
teenth,” 
he read aloud, adding: “The very 
night after I came away; just think of 
it! 

“Captain Darius Eldredge, skipper of the 
fine power-boat Rebecca R., having got in 
late from a successful trip after pollock, was 
walking over from Harniss Center at about 
11 P. M., when he noticed a curious light 
in the window of the house on the wood 
road owned by Captain Sylvanus Blake, one 
of our wealthy residents. Captain Eldredge, 
with his customary shrewdness, recognized 
that something was wrong, and at once hur- 
ried across the fields to see about it. He 
found that the kitchen was all on fire inside. 
Captain Eldredge raised an alarm 
etc., etc.” 

There was a half-column more. Fires 
in East Harniss were a rarity, and the 
local correspondent made the most of 
this one. Mr. Dayton read on in an 
awestruck tone: 

“The residence was completely demolished, 
not a stick being left standing. Mr. Everett 
Brewer, the well-known artist, and his fam- 
ily who occupied the house, were left abso- 
lutely destitute. Their case was pitiable, in- 
deed. To see them, seated upon the ruins of 
a chicken-coop and gazing hopelessly, yet 
with a bravery wonderful under the circum- 
stances, at the charred remains of their 
home must have struck remorse to the hearts 
of certain members of our community. That 
remorse is felt is evidenced by the changed 














attitude of these persons. They are the 
leaders in a charitable effort to aid the 
stricken ones. Clothes, food, articles of fur- 
niture, etc., have already been donated in 
large numbers. A committee, headed by 
Mr. Elnathan Snow, is busy adding to the 
list. Further particulars will be given in 
next communication.” - 


our 





The minister dropped the Advocate 
and struck his hands together. “Splen- 
did!” he cried. “How nobly they have 
come to the rescue. And yet, every 
one of them voted ‘Aye.’ I did, too, to 
my shame be it said.” 

His cousin seemed remarkably in- 
terested. “Who were the people burnt 
out? What do you mean by voting? 
Tell us about it,” he said. 

So Mr. Dayton told the whole story, 
beginning with the coming of the 
Brewers to East Harniss, as it had been 
told to him, and concluding with the 
momentous action of himself and the 
parish committee. 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the 
cousin. “What did you say the man’s 
name was?” 

“Brewer. Everett Brewer.” 

“Is he a rather thin, sharp-faeed 
chap with black hair and the most in- 
gratiating, saintlike smile on earth?” 

*“He has a pleasant smile, but i 

“Is his wife a small woman, who 
wears glasses, and has a mole on one 
cheek ?” 


“Yes. She is. Why? You don't 
mean you know them!” 
And then Mr. Dayton’s cousin 


laughed, laughed long and heartily, and 
his wife joined in the merriment. 


“Know ’em?” he repeated. “I 
should say we did! Why, the fellow 
lived in this town for three years. 


They're church dead-beats; it’s their 
regular game to be subjects of church 
charity. As fast as one denomination 
finds them out, they join the next. 
They were everything from Second Ad- 
ventists to Universalists while they were 
here, and just as the last society was 
disgusted with them and ready to let 
them either work or starve, one or the 
other, the Brewer woman’s aunt died 
and left them enough money to get out 
of town with. And so they went from 
here to East Harniss, hey? And he’s 
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an artist now, is he? Well, he was 
an ‘inventor’ here, although I believe he 
did paint an occasional daub, for 
amusement.” 


Ill 


On the evening following that dur- 
ing which this astounding disclosure 
was made, a single passenger alighted 
from the train at East Harniss. The 
driver of the “depot wagon” recognized 
this passenger, and was greatly aston- 
ished. 

“Why, Mr. Dayton!” he exclaimed. 
“Ts this you? Back again so soon? 
Thought you was cal’latin’ to be away 
a month, and ’tain’t been three weeks 
yet. Get right aboard the wagon, won't 
ye?” 

But the minister declined to get 
aboard. He would walk to the village, 
he said. He did not explain his un- 
expected return, but strode off down 
the road, indignation in his eye and 
determination in his manner. The Rev- 
erend Charles Dayton having been smit- 
ten upon the one cheek, did not, in 
this case, intend to turn the other. He 
and his parishioners had been victim- 
ized by an impostor, and he had ha- 
stened home to expose the rascal. 

It was too dark for him to see the 
ruins of the Brewer home,. but, as he 
turned from the “depot road” into the 
main street, he noticed a light in the 
window of a small house near the cor- 
ner. He remembered it as a pleasant 
little dwelling, belonging, like many 
others, to Captain Sylvanus Blake; also 
he remembered that it had been unten- 
anted for some time. Vaguely wonder- 
ing who had moved in during his ab- 
sence, and speculating as to the possi- 
bility of the newcomer’s being a relig- 
ious person and a Baptist, he strode 
on. Then he noticed that the vestry of 
the “meeting-house” was lighted, and 
that there were shadows on the win- 
dow-shades. Evidently there was a 
gathering of some sort within. He de- 
termined to investigate. Perhaps the 
Brewers were there; if so, they were 
in for a lively session. 

3ut the Brewers the 


were not in 
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vestry. Instead, Mr. Dayton faced the 
members of his own parish committee. 
They were astonished at their pastor’s 
return, but they welcomed him with de- 
lighted hand-shakes and exclamations. 

“No, ’tain’t a parish meetin’ exact- 
ly,” explained Elnathan Snow, in an- 
swer to the minister’s question. ‘Fact 
is, you see, Mr. Dayton, we just got 
together to have some talk about them 
poor Brewers. I s’pose you knew they 
was burned out of house and home?” 

Yes, Mr. Dayton did know it, had 
read the account in the Advocate; it 
was that piece of news which had 
brought him back so unexpectedly. 

“Well, the fact is, Mr. Dayton,” con- 
tinued Elnathan, “your comin’ home 
ahead of time has upset our plans a 
little mite. We've done consider’ble, 
and we was plannin’ to do more, and 
surprise you when you did come. I 
cal’late we’ve been the most conscience- 
struck crowd on the cape.” 

“You bet we have!” concurred David 
Macomber, with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Snow continued: 

“T guessed you must have thouglit 
we was dreadful hard-hearted at that 
committee meetin’, parson,” he said. 
“Well, I ain’t offerin’ no excuses; we 
was hard-hearted when we thought we 
was businesslike and smart, to shut 
down on helpin’ a fellow critter in 
trouble. We realize now, though, that 
you was right, and we’ve tried to make 
up for it. 

“The next mornin’ after Ev was 
burned out, I met Beriah here at the 
post-office, and he looked the way I 
felt—sick. ‘Nate,’ says he, ‘I’ve made 
up my mind that we're all a gang of 
chicken-stealers, the meanest crew on 
earth. To think,’ he says, ‘that after 
Mr. Dayton’s talkin’ as noble as he 
done, and us settin’ back and makin’ 
him vote against his principles, that 
this thing should happen. It’s a lesson 
sent by Providence,’ says he. 

“Seems he, like everybody else, had 
felt mean inside ever sence the meet- 
in’. His mind says: ‘You done right;’ 
his heart says: ‘You didn’t, neither.’ 
And when, same as the rest of us, he 
went to that fire and saw them poor, 


suff’rin’ invalids lose everything they’ 
owned, and saw how well they bore up 
under it, he went home and_ broke 
down and cried. And, says he to me, 
‘Nate,’ he says, ‘I don’t care what you 
think of me; I’m goin’ to help Ev and 
his folks get on their feet, if it breaks 
me.’ 

“Well, I was feelin’ the same way, 
and so was Dave and all hands. We 
pitched in and give everything we 
could rake or scrape. The sewin’-circle 
give clothes enough to last the Brewers 
a year or more. And the women baked 
cake and pie and bread and everything. 
And we men give groceries, and salt 
fish, and corned beef from the stores, 
and coal and wood, and I don’t know 
what all. Everybody give somethin’— 
everybody but the Johnsons, they 
didn’t.” 

“Even Blake,” chuckled Mr. Judd. 
“Tell ’em about Cap’n Sylvanus, Nate.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s the most surprisin’ 
part. Shows that you can’t never judge 
a person clear through, even though he 
looks to be closer’n the bark of a tree 
and meaner than a_ smoked-herrin’ 
chowder. Four or five days after the 
fire I met Cap’n Sylvanus along the 
road, and says he: ‘I understand you 
good Samaritans are helpin’ Ev Brew- 
er again, he says. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘we 
are.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘I cal’late I’d 
ought to do my part. They can live 
in that empty house of mine by the 
depot road,’ he says. ‘Ev knows about 
it. We settled it this mornin’ You 
could have knocked me down with a 
duster. To think of old Blake’s doin’ 
an act of charity! It beats me, and it 
does yet.” 

“And _ so,” cut in Macomber, “we 
moved Ev and his folks into Cap'n 
Sylvanus’ house, and there they be, 
comf’table and happy—fixed for the 
winter. And to-night Beriah’s had the 
idea of lettin’ Ev paint his butcher- 
shop. “Twill be kind of in Ev’s line, 
paintin’ will, and he can sling in some 
fancy touches, if he wants to. The 
money’ll help keep ’em for a good 
spell. We sent word of the job by one 
of Ev’s children just now. Won't 
Brewer be happy, hey? He can sup- 
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port himself for a while and be paintin’, 
at that.” 

“T hope to the land he don’t put in 
any of them dyin’ martyrs of his,” ob- 
served Mr. Judd, looking troubled. 
“However, I’ll forgive him if he does. 
I’m only too glad to do somethin’ to 
show I ain’t as mean as I thought I 
was. For fellers that preached con- 
sistency, we're a queer crowd, Mr. 
Dayton, but I guess it’s better to be 
generous than consistent. You'll agree 
to that, parson, won’t you?” 

The minister rose to his feet. 

“No!” he shouted vehemently; “I 
won't agree to it. I have discovered 
something while away that —that shakes 
my faith in human nature. Listen to 
this, gentlemen.” 

He told of his discovery concern- 
ing the Brewers. Told all that his 
cousin had revealed, and that was 
much. His hearers listened breathless- 
ly. When the tale was finished, the 
committee stared at the minister and 
each other. Judd was the first to re- 
cover. 

“The—the cheatin’, stealin’, good- 
for-nothin’!” he shouted. “I'll —I don’t 
know but we’d better lynch him. And 
to think of me offerin’ to let him paint 
his miserable outrages all over my shop. 
Well, by time! he'll find out il 

There was a knock at the door. One 
of the Brewer boys, the older, stood 
there holding a letter. 

“Good evening,” he said, with the 
unfailing family politeness. ‘“Here’s a 
note father sent to you, Mr. Judd. 
There’s no answer. Good night.” 

He disappeared hurriedly. Beriah 
tore open the envelope and read the 
following aloud: 


“DeaR Mr. Jupp: I thank you for your 
well-meant offer concerning the decorating of 
your place of business. But I cannot con- 
scientiously accept, for two reasons. First, 
my health will not warrant risking the ex- 
ertion implied. Second—and you will par- 
don me, Mr. Judd—I do not feel that house- 
painting is in keeping with my dignity as an 
artist. Having a home once more, and money 
of my own, I shall continue the struggle to- 
ward the attainment of the ideal in my pro- 
fession. Again thanking you, I am, 
“Respectfully yours, 
“EverRETT Brewer.” 
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“By thunder!” shouted Macomber, 
while Mr. Judd was too overcome by 
the letter to do more than gurgle and 
brandish his fists. “There’s one thing 
we can do to get square, and let’s do it 
now, this minute. Let’s go up and see 
Blake and tell him the whole yarn. 
Then he'll turn them dead-beats out of 
that house of his, bag and baggage.” 

“But Brewer says he’s got money,” 
cried Elnathan. ‘‘Where’d he get it? 
None of us had any money to give 
him, and the church ain’t voted any— 
not yet.” 

“Never mind. Come on, everybody! 
Let’s see Captain Sylvanus.” 

The captain met them at the door of 
his mansion. He did not ask them in. 
Mr. Dayton, acting as spokesman, dis- 
closed the Brewer perfidy and voiced 
the mission of the delegation. 

“Want me to turn ‘em out, hey?” 
chuckled Captain Blake. “Well, I can’t, 
not for six months, anyway. Ev Brew- 
er came round to see me with a roll of 
bills in his fist, wanted to hire that 
house of mine that’s been empty so 
long, and paid me six months’ rent in 
advance—ten dollars a month, sixty 
dollars altogether. I got the insurance 
on his old house, more’n I ever expected 
to get for it, and Ev’s got another 
house now, and he can live in it till his 
time’s up. I guess he’ll live easy, too; 
judgin’ by what I hear about the dona- 
tions you folks have given him. And 
at the end of the six months—— Well, 
that house may burn down, too; you 
can’t tell.” 

“But—but, Captain Blake,” faltered 
the clergyman, “do you mean to say he 
has hired the house, rented it, and paid 
for it?” 

“Sartin sure! Don’t s’pose /’m giv- 
in’ my property away to loafers, do 
you? / ain’t a charity softy.” 


This chronicle ends, as it began, with 
a call upon Miss Johnson. And again 
Mr. Dayton was the caller. Having as- 
certained that the Johnsons were still 
at East Harniss, although they were to 
leave before the end of the week, the 
Reverend Charles bade the disgusted 
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parish committee a hasty good night 
and walked briskly down the street. 
Miss Johnson was surprised but ap- 
parently glad to see him. She wished 
to know what had caused his sudden 
return, 

The minister told her. 
by saying: 

“And so that rascally Brewer is bet- 
ter off than ever before. He has 
money, too, though goodness knows 


He concluded 


where he got it. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I came to beg your 


pardon and to acknowledge my mis- 
take. You were right and I was 
wrong.” 

“But you voted to discontinue the 
church’s aid for the Brewers. That 
was inconsistent.” 

“T did, but not because I thought it 
right. I voted because I thought it 
might please you; that’s the real truth. 
And I was weak enough to allow my 
conscience to trouble me for days after- 
ward. The committee was weak, too, 
and acted directly against its professed 
principles. And we all preached con- 
sistency. Consistency! Humph! Miss 
Johnson, you have been the only con- 
sistent person in this whole matter. 
You have practised what you preached.” 


Hea 
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The young lady began to laugh. 

“Oh, no! I haven't,” she protested. 
“T haven’t at all. I am the one who 
gave Mr. Brewer the money.” 

“You?. You gave is 

“Yes. When I heard how you had 
voted, I surmised that it was done to 
please me, and my conscience troubled 
me at least as much as yours troubled 
you. And, after the fire, it troubled 
me still more; so I sent the Brewers 
a check for one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. I thought you would be glad to 
learn that I had done this and——’” 

“Did—did you do it because of me?” 

The conversation took a new turn 
just here, and the Brewers were not 
mentioned for the next hour or more. 
Only at the last, as they stood together 
on the porch, did the minister refer 
to the “artist.” 

“Well, Mary,” he said happily, “we 
have all been inconsistent, I guess, but 
I’m very, very glad of it. And [I still 
maintain that there is one consistent 
person in town. Captain Sylvanus 
Blake appears to have been consistent 
all through; he is the one.” 

“T think there is one other,” replied 
Miss Johnson. “You forget him of the 
‘artistic temperament,’ Everett Brewer.” 





A) 


ITTLE brook that breaks the silence 
Where the willows droop and sway; 
Where I knew the magic musings 
Of a boy’s enchanted day 


In those years your song was: 


*“Hasten! 


Worlds await the venturing Jason!” 


Lo! to-day I sought your counsel, 

Lay me down upon the moss, 
Weary of the fruitless struggle, 

Where the prizes turn to dross— 
Strange, to-day you placed your finger 
To your lips, and whispered: “Linger!” 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 







































ZUMPED, by thunder!” 
was Sandy’s comment 
as he laboriously 
spelled out the regula 
tion claim-notice, show- 
ing its white spot on 
the bark of a giant fir; 
“Claim’s been jumped 
by one A. Burrows.” 

He leaned his ax against the foot of 
the tree, pushed his dingy old white 
hat back on his shock of brick-red 
hair, hitched up his trousers by the 
belt, and again read the notice. There 
was no mistaking it. There was a 
rival claimant for this patch of timber 
in the almost impenetrable wilderness 
of the Olympics, where for more than 
a year he had abided with the proud 
feeling of possession. 

Claim-jumping, in a mining way, 
was not a new thing to him, but here 
in the big woods it seemed a little out 
of place. It was bewildering, and the 
method of its fighting would be new. 
He sat down on a_ small log and 
looked at the staring white sign, as if 
trying to read from it a solution of the 
difficulty. He might tear the notice 
off the tree, but that wouldn’t do any 
good. Now, if only it were a mining 
claim, the procedure would be simple, 
namely, take a gun and fill the “jump- 
er” full of lead. 

Sandy straightened himself up and 
sighed. He had decided that this 
should be the method in this case, if 
he were driven to it. 

“I’m the peacefullest cuss that ever 
lived,” he mourned as he turned away, 
“but they’re always gettin’ me cor- 
nered where there ain’t nothin’ to do 
but shoot. Then I gets shot up some, 

















may be, and am sorry a heap, because 
I had to shoot the other fellow up.” 

The world looked pretty forlorn to 
him, as he picked his way along a trail] 
through the woods to his cabin, and for 
once the birds and squirrels who knew 
him and expected greeting were given 
no recognition. 

His path led through timber such as 
but few men know; it was a Titanic 
forest of monstrous trees in which he 
wandered a pygmy. Here and there a 
giant had fallen, sending his three hun- 
dred feet of length crashing downward 
to a_ resting-place, and presenting a 
twenty-foot barrier to those who would 
cross him in his proneness. Perhaps 
another giant, having lived out his life 
of hundreds of years, had dropped 
across the first, and still others piled 
themselves on, until the barrier was 
completely uncrossable. 

Around one of these obstructions, the 
troubled Sandy came in sight of his 
cabin, where it nestled in a little clear- 
ing, with all its evidences of habita- 
tion. From the doorway a three-legged 
dog arose, and, with much effort, gave 
a home greeting. Even in the stress of 
his trouble, the tall master stopped 
long enough to pet the waiting head 
and take a kindly look into the eyes 
that sought his. 

“Dick,” he said, “we’ve been pards 
ever since I dragged you out from un- 
der a street-car, way down in Seattle, 
and we’ve most always had some kind 
of a home since then; but now they’re 
goin’ to try to take this one away from 
us and make us hit the trail again.” 

Dick seemed to understand, although 
he said nothing. He was not a talka- 
tive dog, his strong point being sym- 
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pathy. He felt the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and hobbled after his master into 
the cabin. 

“Thar you go again,’ Sandy re- 
proachfully said as he entered, this 
time addressing his remarks to a mis- 
chievous wood-mouse who calmly sat 
on a shelf and looked at him while 
washing off with his diminutive fore- 
paws the unmistakable signs of flour- 
dust from his whiskers. 

“Here I lugs a sack of flour twenty 
miles into the woods, and you jest 
won’t let it alone, even when I makes 
friends with you and feeds you till 
you’re fat.” The mouse showed no 
sign of fear, and with twinkling eyes 
continued his toilet, as Sandy, with 
arms akimbo, stood in front of him 
and delivered his scolding. “Well, you 
little cuss,” he concluded, “you ain’t 
like men, you don’t know no better.” 
He laid a coaxing hand on the edge of 
the shelf, and the mouse accepted the 
truce by scampering up Sandy’s arm 
to his shoulder. 

Sandy prepared his homely woods- 
man’s meal, finished it with a woods- 
man’s appetite, and seated himself with 
lighted pipe on a bench in front of 
his cabin. But this night there were 
no interludes of whistling or singing; 
his trouble was upon him. It seemed 
strange that through all the years, 
stretching away back to those of the 
desert sands, when he had been al- 
ternately packer, cow-puncher, miner, 
or woodsman, he who loved peace and 
quiet should be compelled always to 
fight, and fight, and fight. Now he was 
facing another fight. “Old Miss Trou- 
ble must have been my godmother,” 
he said aloud, as he prepared for his 
night’s rest. “I hanker after the peace- 
ful life, but I’m goin’ to kill any damn 
man that tries to git this claim, an’ 
the man might as well be A. Burrows 
as B., otherwise known as Sandy, 
Smith.” 

It had been many months since the 
heavy Colt’s was taken down from its 
peg upon the cabin wall, but when 
Sandy started into the woods on the 
following morning, it was grimly 
strapped around his hip, and his belt 
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was filled with cartridges. And _ this 
was not the last day when the gun 
sagged against his thigh, as he tra- 
versed his little domain, patiently wait- 
ing for the appearance of “A. Bur- 
rows.” 

When the time came, it was almost 
as a surprise. It was one bright fore- 
noon when the air was redolent with 
the fragrance of bloom, and the dew 
lay heavily in the hollows of the tangled 
blackberry and rhododendron bushes, 
that the storm burst. Sandy _ had 
grown somewhat older in these days of 
waiting. His quick ear caught the un- 
usual sound of voices, and, by the tree 
where the first location-notice had been 
posted, he waited. 

Through the woods, with axes gleam- 
ing across the packs on their backs, 
with rifles in hand, and steady tread, 
came four woodsmen. 

“Hello!” they said, in the way of 
greeting to the tall, grim man who 
barred their way. 

Sandy wasted no time in civilities. 
“Lookin’ for this?” he queried, pointing 
at the white claim-notice which stared 
at them unwinkingly. 

“Ff that’s the Burrows location, we 
shore are,’ came the reply from the 
man who was evidently the leader of 
the party. 

“Well, that’s it, and ye kin save yer 
eyesight,” said Sandy grimly. “But it 
ain’t goin’ to do ye no good, because I 
owns this claim, and I reckon I’m goin’ 
to keep on ownin’ it.” 

“The hell you are! We been sent 
up here to put a cabin on it, and I 
reckon we’re goin’ to keep on and do 
it,’ came the retort. “Ef there’s any 
dispute about it, it’s up to you to go 
to the cote and fix it. We’re goin’ to 
build, and, what’s more, we hev bumped 
into you squatters a heap o’ times afore 
this.” 

The arrivals had slipped off their 
packs and were clustered around their 
leader. Sandy had held his temper 
well, but now “Miss Trouble” was here. 
He lashed out with his knotted right 
fist, caught the foreman a hammerlike 
blow on the chin, and doubled him up 














in the air. Here was a kind of squat- 
ter that hadn’t been met before. 

A whirlwind couldn’t have worked 
faster. The four struck at him, and 
kicked him, and endeavored to bring 
him to the ground. He felt himself 
being overpowered, and worked his 
hand to the butt of his revolver. It 
spoke with one quick snap, and the 
snarl was untangled. 

One man seized a useless shoulder, 
through which the bullet had torn its 
way, and the others sprang for their 


weapons. Sandy tried to wing one of 
them, and found that his remaining 


cartridges were defective. 

This wouldn’t do. He must take to 
cover and put in fresh ones. He 
jumped, with long leaps, toward one of 
the barriers of fallen trees, and sought 
shelter. As he dropped down behind 
his logs, two rifle-bullets sang danger- 
ously past his head, and went “flick- 
flicking” through the tree tops. 

Sandy stood behind a log, with fever- 
ish energy threw out the cartridges 
which had failed him in his need, and 
inserted fresh ones from his belt. Then 
he clambered along to a point where 
he could catch a sight of his battle-field, 
and took a survey. Not a target was 
in sight. He worked his way back, 
cut a stick, and shoved his hat upward 
to the top of the log, trying to draw 
his enemies’ fire. It was_ effective, 
and the old hat went sailing to the 
ground behind him. He rushed to a 
point of observation, and took another 
look, but nowhere was an enemy in 
sight. Not even a rifle-barrel pro- 
truded from behind any of the forest 
giants, who calmly furnished shelter. 

Sandy recovered the hat, and from 
a new point of vantage tried his ruse. 
It failed to attract attention. Plainly 
his opponents were enemies of no mean 
caliber. An old trick could be played 
upon them once, but that was all. He 
must either retreat or use new tactics. 
The first alternative was untenable, be- 
cause he “never had run yit,”’ and 
the second meant a reconnoiter. Sandy 
made his way around the thicket, and 
by the aid of another fallen log gained 
an angle, from which he peered. An 
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elbow was in sight. 
on that. 

“Whang” went his pistol, and the 
elbow lurched violently, and smothered 
oaths told that the shot had been well 
aimed. Sandy smiled. The joy of 
battle was on him. He felt that ex- 
ultation which comes from deadly 
strife. He wanted to yell. It would 
have helped him, he felt sure. He 
caught sight of a head, and fired, but 
evidently missed. That bothered him 
a little. Misses were not in his line. 
It must be the fault of the cartridges 
again. 

Once more he emptied his pistol and 
carefully inspected each load as he 
placed it in its chamber. “Too bad,” 
he mused, “‘td lose that last shot! Fel- 
lers that sell no-account cartridges like 
these ought ter have the law on ’em. 
Goin’ ter smash that feller one, next 
time I see him.” 

Then the battle became slow. Sandy 
couldn’t work farther around his barri- 
cade, and, peep as he would, he could 
catch no sight of an enemy. Well, they 
being the strongest, it was “up to” them 
to come and hunt him. He would wait. 

Bees hummed busily through the air, 
seeking the blossoms of the woodland 
for the gathering of their spoil. The 
birds returned and began their twit- 
tering, and from off in the forest a 
woodpecker’s hammer recommenced a 
tapping into the bark. In the dis- 
tance the cooing of a wild pigeon lent 
a melancholy note. The time crept for- 
ward, and, on each side, the combatants 
waited for the next move. Sandy was 
getting restless, and had 


He would practise 


almost re- 
solved to take a chance on creeping in 
a wide détour around his men, and by 
this flanking movement to gain a shot 
or two. 

From back of him came a sound of 
footsteps, padding across the needles. 
He threw himself at length upon the 
ground and wriggled his way to a 
place where no shot might reach. So 
his enemies had “beat him to it,” and 
were rounding him up? Woe be to 
the first one who came in sight! What 
was the fool doing, anyway? 

“Whoof,” came a _ snort 


from the 
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rear. Sandy recognized the sound as 
being the satisfied grunt of a brown 
bear, who, in fancied security, had made 
his way to a thicket of blackberries. 
But what was that other sound? More 
footsteps, and then a louder snort from 
the bear, a woman’s scream, and the 
noise of tearing thickets as the animal 
plunged through the underbrush in 
flight. 

The red-headed one, forgetful of 
danger, with curiosity at highest pitch, 
his composure startled by this wonder- 
ful occurrence of that unusual sound— 
a woman’s voice—stretched his head 
over his rear breastwork and _ yelled 
“Hello!” 

In his excitement, he mised his head 
too high, and a rifle-ball went whizzing 
through the top of his hat. Sandy 
ducked down, while from out in front 
a man’s voice broke into curses directed 
at the one who had fired the shot. 

“Can't you see,” the voice expostu- 
lated, “that maybe she’s in range over 
there—you damn fool!” 

Sandy paid no heed to this remark, 
and it is doubtful if he even heard it, 
because all his attention was attracted 
toward the great unusual, the feminine 
side. 

“Help! Help!” the woman’s voice 
called. “Ugh! There was a great big 
bear here a minute ago, and I have 
fallen off a log into the bushes, and I 
can’t get up, and there may be whole 
herds of bears down here in the dark, 
for all I can see. Why don’t you help 
me ?” 

“Jest keep yer shirt on a minute,” 
Sandy called reassuringly, “and I’ll get 
around and help you. I'ma trifle busy 
out in front just now.” Then he tried 
to make the wait easier by assuring her 
that the “b’ar had hiked, and there 
wa’n’t nothin’ down there to hurt her.” 

“But why don’t you come at once?” 
the voice insisted. 

“Got to kill a few fellers out here in 
front first,” Sandy apologized. “Ef it 
wa’n’t for that, I’d come now:” 

The voice was silent for a moment, 
as the woman evidently tried to think 
over a situation that made it necessary 


for a man to “kill a few fellers” be- 
fore coming to her aid. 

“Hey, you!” came a masculine voice 
from out in front. 

“Yep,” responded Sandy. 

“Woman back thar?” 

“Yep.” 

“Must be Missus Burrows. S’pose 
we call it quits till we talk to her.” 

Sandy’s gun went back into his hol- 
ster with a muffled snip. So this voice 
was Mrs. Burrows, the wife of A. 
Burrows, the man who was trying to 
rob Sandy of all he had in the world! 
It made no difference, she was a woman 
and in distress. The fight could wait. 
He would accept the truce; but it 
should be merely a truce, and no more. 
They couldn’t have his claim. 

“It’s a go,” he called to the enemy, 
and then, trusting to the chivalry of the 
frontier, paid no more attention to them 
and devoted himself to the rescue of 
the feminine voice. 

Down in a cleft, between two great 
trees that had given up their lives and 
had sought rest on the ground, en- 
meshed in blackberry bushes, with torn 
garments and disheveled hair, he found 
her. She was sobbing as he came. 
He reassured her, and had led her from 
the thicket out into the open, before his 
late adversaries came upon them. 

They grouped themselves silently 
around. Sandy glared at them uncom- 
promisingly. Two of them had rudely 
bandaged arms, and one had the hag- 
gard look of a man who has lost much 
blood. Dimly the woman realized that 
she had interrupted a tragedy. 

“Oh, you are hurt!” she said, as she 
looked at the men. Then, turning to 
Sandy, she continued: “You see, these 
men work for me. I bought a claim 
from a locator down in Seattle, and 
hired these men to come and build my 
cabin—and now—and now two of them 
are hurt.” 

She turned toward them as Sandy 
sternly motioned to them to keep si- 
lence. They saw from his attitude that 
something inexplicable had happened, 
and acquiesced. They stood awkward- 
ly, while she looked from one to the 
other in vague questioning. 
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“You see, I fell, and my rifle went 
off—and—and, well, I got scratched 
jest a leetle mite,” said the man with 
the shattered elbow, and Sandy loved 
him for the lie. 

“Yes, jest an accident,” glibly chimed 
in the foreman. 

They looked from one to the other, 
and the foreman brought relief by sug- 
gesting that it was time to make camp. 
One man began the opening of their 
packs, while the wounded were cared 
for. Sandy took grim satisfaction from 
the thought that the shot that caught 
the elbow had been a good one. But 
there was the woman. 

“So you are ‘A. Burrows’?” he said. 

“Yes. You see, my full name is 
Anna, but I have been writing it with 
the initial so long, since my husband 
died, that it comes natural now.” And 
her laughter smote upon him as a blow. 

Here was his enemy—a woman. 
And it was her men whom he had 
fought, and it was her claim-notice 
that threatened him, and she a widow, 
who had paid money to professional 
locators, to put her upon his ground. 
Yes—his ground! Ground that he had 
paid for with money and labored ef- 
fort, and by following the maze of the 
law’s technicalities. “His home!’ The 
home that he had built and loved with 
a tenderness that came of years of 
longing for it. Anyway, thinking took 
time, and he must find the right way 
out. 

So Sandy told Mrs. Burrows that he 
had a good cabin below there, and that 
she must be his guest that night at 
least, and until her men got a camp es- 
tablished. He urged his hospitality, 
and the foreman added his insistence. 

As they walked down the trail and 
came in sight of its homely comfort, 
she went into ecstasies over its trim- 
ness and picturesqueness, and over the 
great, majestic view of peaks and val- 
leys that stretched away in the distance 
from the brow of the hill. But every 
word of praise, that but a few days 
ago would have gladdened the _ big 
man’s heart, was as a_ knife-thrust, 
searching out and opening up to him 
those things which he had always seen 


and felt, but could not have put into 
words. 

For once Dick got no word of greet- 
ing. Two big, rough hands held the 
head up where the eyes could be looked 
into, but his master was beyond words. 
Could he have spoken he would have 
said: “Dick, Dick, they want our 
home.” 

It wasn’t a very reassuring tale that 
Sandy listened to that night, and when 
he went out to roll himself into his 
blankets beneath the stars, having sur- 
rendered his rooftree to his guest, 
sleep failed to close his eyelids. He 
was fighting a battle which must be 
his alone. 

The widow had no other means than 
those which had been paid to the lo- 
cators (“timber-sharks,” Sandy silent- 
ly called them), and had come: into 
these solitudes to make for herself and 
her son a home which would render 
them independent, when the lumber 
companies came with the big mills to 
turn the giant trees into gold. The 
wait would not be long, especially as 
this claim was one of the most de- 
sirable in the region. Two or three 
years at the most, and Mrs. Burrows 
would be surrounded by farms instead 
of by forests, and she would be beyond 
want for life. But Sandy had seen that 
and more, too. For in this cabin, which 
rested on the hill back of him, was that 
consummation of his years of dreams 
—-a “home.” Every log in the humble 
pile had been squared with infinite care 
and sentiment; every shelf and homely 
convenience within it had carried a por- 
tion of his heart; and every “shake” in 
the roof had been to him but one step 
more toward a permanent shelter. The 
splendid ring of his adze had sung to 
him, to the tune of the wilderness, that 
at last his days of traveling and travail 
were at an end. 

What should he do? 
do? To contest the claim was, of 
course, to win, because his title was 
clear and unimpeachable. But to do 
so would end the dreams of a woman, 
a creature of the weaker sex, a por- 
tion of mankind that was to be fought 
for instead of against, that was to be 


What could he 











treated tenderly and with reverence, 
that was unable to fight its own bat- 
tles. 

In the cabin, yonder, she slept, 
dreaming even more beautiful dreams 
than Sandy had ever known, of a home 
to be. And, worst of all, she proba- 
bly thought the real owner was a 
“squatter,” one of those shiftless, ig- 
nominious tramps of the wilderness, 
despised by all “homesteaders” as well 
as by Sandy Smith. 

Dick came, and, with a cold muzzle, 
tried to explain that he was surprised 
at his own sleeplessness, and was in 
sympathy with his master’s. And from 
the dog Sandy took comfort. 

“You old rascal,” he said, patting the 
head which had been laid trustingly 
beside his, “you’re worth a dozen tim- 
ber-sharks, an’ you don't suffer as much 
as lots of men. Your game ain't been 
an easy one, either, what with losin’ 
your leg. Jest go to sleep and thank 
the Lord that you got your tail left. 
There’s a heap o’ satisfaction in bein’ 
able to wag along.” 

When her men reported at the cabin 
door in the morning, they found it 
open, the morning meal out of the 
way, and Sandy busily making up a 
pack. Again he glowered at them and 
took satisfaction from the appearance 
of the bandaged ones. He clumped 
into the cabin and took down the mol- 
dering pack-straps from their peg, drew 
them tightly around his canvas-covered 
blankets in which were wrapped his 
bacon, beans, flour, and tea; he added 
the frying-pan, coffee-pot, and ax to 
the outer lashings. Then he swung the 
pack to his back and settled his shoul 
ders into the arm-straps. He picked 
up the rifle at his feet, and stood in 
the cabin door. 

“Missus Burrows,” he said, his voice 
husky with emotion, “you kin have this 
cabin and all that’s in it. It’s on your 
land, you know, because I ain’t nothin’ 
but a squatter. Hope you like the 
place.” 

Before she could reply, he was gone 
out to where her men squatted on a 
log. 

“Damn you! 


” 


he snarled as he stood 
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before them. “Don't think I’m leavin’ 
because there’s four of you. I’m goin’ 
on off out into the west, somewhere 
where there ain’t no stakes, to take a 
new claim. An’ unless it’s a woman 
who jumps it, there ain’t men enough 
in the Olympics to take the new claim 
away frum me.” 

The thrusting of Dick’s nose into 
his unoccupied hand aroused other 
thoughts. He turned back to the open 
door wherein stood the woman. 

“T’d be much obliged if you'd take 
good care of Dick fur me,” he said, 
“because he cain’t travel much. I had 
to lug him on my back most of the 
way up here, an’ I’ve got a long ways 
to go—maybe the trail won’t never end. 
Be good to him. He’s a good fellow, 
even if he ain't got but three legs.” 

Then with a final scowl at the men, 
he swung out and into the darkness of 
the woods, while behind him, a crippled 
dog threw his head into the air and 
howled mournfully. It was the fare- 
well of desolation. 

Weeks of weary quest passed over 
Sandy’s tired head. Go as he would, 
there was no spot open to him, no place 
which could be considered desirable, 
that welcomed him as a claimant, and 
no niche wherein he might with se- 
curity rebuild his home. Time and 
again he had faced starvation, and al- 
ways hardship and fatigue had been 
his only companions. It was useless. 
He had decided, with a weary heart, to 
make his way back out of this country 
where everything worth having had 
been taken, go to Seattle, and turn. his 
face to the far North. His route led 
him near the old home. He hungered 
for a sight of Dick and for the com- 
panionship of his great sympathetic 
eyes and caressing nose. 

The trees took on a familiar look as 
he neared his old border-line, and he 
thought bitterly of his relinquishment 
of all that life had held for him there. 
He came suddenly on a new clearing 
and a new cabin, and stopped in 
amazement. 

A sunny-faced woman stepped to the 
open door, and a dog sprang past her 
awkwardly, making his way with 
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mouthings of welcome to Sandy’s side. 
The man knelt on the ground and took 
the big, kindly beast’s head in his hands, 
and held it against his face. Here at 
last was a friend. 

“What did you do it for?” Mrs. Bur- 
rows asked, “The locators came the 
day after you left, and said that there 
had been a mistake, and that my claim 
was the one adjoining yours. They 
said that you clearly owned the one 
which you lived on; and then I heard 
all about the fight. We tried to find 
you, but you had gone, no one knew 
where. After they had built this for 
ime, I took care of your place, too, be- 
cause both Dick and I knew you would 
come back some time. Why did you 
ever give it up? Go back to it. It’s 
yours, and we have all been keeping 
it for you.” 

“Two of us is workin’ for her now,” 


said a man with a bandaged arm who 
came up, “and we want to be your 
friends. _You’re worth knowing.” 

Sandy, overjoyed and dazed, walked 
down the trail. 

There before him, with freshly 
planted flowers in front of the cabin, 
and other marked evidences of im- 
provement and attention, stood “home.” 
In the fading light of the west, where 
the dying sun lighted up their snow- 
clad peaks and left in shadow their 
somber forests, stood the  hills—his 
hills—unchanged and waiting and wel- 
coming. 

A weary man entered the silent cabin 
where everything stood as of old, and 
bowed his head upon his hands over 
the little pine table, while his body was 
shaken with And at his feet a 
crippled dog nestled with a great sigh 
of contentment. 


sobs. 


WHAT ILL DO 


YU ask me what 


I'll do the day 


I wake and find you gone your way? 


[ll put me on another gown, 

\nd change my hat, and go me down 
The other way from which I went, 
When you and I were that way bent. 


And I will make myself so fair, 
Vith laughing lips, and curling hair, 
That soon another swain I'll find, 


And all will say “She does not mind 


But never will I wear that gown, 

Pin on that hat, or go me down 
The blessed way that once I-went, 
When you and I were that way bent. 


Mary HiInMAN PAINE. 
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ANY people would have 
jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to spend a fort- 
night at Highlands, 
Mrs. Loring’s charm- 
ing country-place with 





that delightful lady 
and hostess as_ sole 


companion, and even her niece, little 
Mrs. Bobby Edwards, who considered 
any place out of the world if it were 
out of season, gratefully welcomed the 
suggestion when her indiscretions had 
made more accessible and gayer places 
too hot to hold her. But Mrs. Bobby 
found the seclusion irksome after be- 
ing confined indoors by three days of 
incessant and steady rain, and her taper 
fingers beat an irritable tattoo upon the 
plate glass. 

In the season, which comprised week 
after week of the golden days of In- 
dian summer, the casemate of that deep- 
ly mullioned window seemed but the 
frame for a glorious landscape; but 
now a dense curtain of mist hid every- 
thing but the terrace and the lawn be- 
yond it, while the dejected and frost- 
nipped asters hanging bedraggled heads 
in the borders and the dripping 
branches of the somber conifers made 
anything but an inspiring picture. Mrs. 
Loring, the only other occupant of the 
great drawing-room, looked up from 
her book, a whimsical smile upon her 
kindly face, as her niece turned dis- 
consolately from the window and stood 
in front of the open fire. 

“Tf you will ring, we will have lights 
and tea, to make us more cheerful, for 


twilight comes early these rainy days, 
and old ladies must be careful of their 
failing eyesight,” she said, and the 
younger woman gave the old-fashioned 
bell-cord such a vicious tug that it 
threatened to come away from the fast- 
enings at the cornice. 

“I find the days quite long enough 
for me, I can assure you,” she an- 
swered irritably. “Really, Aunt Emily, 
the valley is impossible until the autumn 
rains are over, and if I were isolated 
here with any one but you I should go 
mad.” 

“T don’t want to make a disagreeable 
comparison, my dear Nelly, but your 
frame of mind recalls forcibly the old 
rhyme about his Satanic majesty,” said 
Mrs. Loring dryly. 

“T defy him to find occupation for 
my hands, no matter how idle they may 
be, until this beastly rain stops, for it 
is more effectual than holy water to 
baffle him in the valley,” said Nelly rue- 
fully, and Mrs. Loring smiled. 

“That is not the particular rhyme I 
meant,” she answered. “I was think- 
ing of a very badly frightened and tear- 
ful young woman who less than a week 
ago, at Newport, was quite ready to 
forego all the pomps and vanities of the 
social world and go into seclusion.” 

“Oh! it’s ‘The devil was sick, the 
devil a monk would be,’ ” quoted Nelly. 
“Well, I should much rather go into a 
‘monkery’ than a nunnery, if worst 
came to worst,” she added frankly, 
and Mrs. Loring laughed. 

“My dear girl, I should pity the 
abbot!” she exclaimed. “But, seriously, 

















Nelly, I shall feel badly if you look 
upon me as a jailer, and I want you to 
remember that your coming here was 
entirely voluntary and not due to my 
interference.” 

“I know that, Aunt Emily, and, af- 
ter dragging you off into the wilderness 
in this way, I am an ungrateful little 
wretch to utter a complaint,” said Nelly. 

“You must not feel guilty about car- 
rying me off, dearie,” Mrs. Loring an- 
swered reassuringly. “I am not wasting 
sympathy upon you, and I think that 
it will do you no harm to have a few 
days of solitude for meditation.” 

“But I don’t think that I am awfully 
bad, Aunt Emily,” protested Nelly 
feebly. “I was frightened, I acknowl- 
edge, but it was more because I was 
taken by surprise than for any other 
reason, and now that I have had a 
chance to think it over, I believe that I 
could have managed quite well without 
running away, and that I could have 
snubbed De Saltier until he was tame 
enough to eat out of my hand.” 

“Discretion was the better part -of 
valor, my dear,” said Mrs. Loring, sha- 
king her head. “I have watched your 
philanderings with considerable amuse- 
ment and with little apprehension, so 
long as your devoted admirers were 
confined to the callow youths of your 
own country, but I foresaw trouble 
when you tried to add De Saltier to 
your platonic court, for I knew that you 
were playing with fire and endangering 
your domestic peace, your reputation, 
and the careers of two men.” 

There was an expression of fear in 
Mrs. Bobby’s eyes when Mrs. Loring 
paused, for she realized that even so 
mild a reproof must be prompted by 
considerable uneasiness on the part of 
a lady who invariably attended strictly 
to her own affairs. 

“It is a dangerous game which you 
are so fond of, Nelly,” she continued 
thoughtfully. “Reasonably safe, per- 
haps, when your playfellows are will- 
ing to observe the rules and limitations 
which you dictate, and to accept your 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther’ ; 
but men educated in De Saltier’s school 
consider that the game is just begin- 
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ning when they reachythe other side of 
the barrier which you have erected.” 

“Ugh! I’m glad that I’m a Yankee,” 
answered Nelly, with a little shudder. 
“Just imagine what it would be if 
Bobby didn’t understand me, and shut 
me up to punish me for my harmless 
amusements.” 

“My dear Nelly, you are incorrigi- 
ble!” said Mrs. Loring, smiling in spite 
of herself, but her face became suddenly 
grave. “You must remember, though, 
that Bobby is also an American, with 
all the traditions of his race, and that 
it would create a world-wide scandal if 
the private secretary of the secretary of 
state should feel called upon to thrash 
a duly accredited member of the diplo- 
matic corps.” 

“Bobby would take a man of his 
size,” answered Nelly. “He wouldn't 
thrash De Saltier, but he might spank 
him, and I am not sure that I should 
be sorry if he did.” 

“T am afraid that you are unrepent- 
ant, my dear, or ungenerous enough to 
wish to answer for your sins by the 
vicarious atonement of others,” said 
Mrs. Loring impatiently. “You must 
realize that you have certain obliga- 
tions to others, that, for instance, I 
went to considerable trouble to con- 
vince Bobby that hunting, polo, and big- 
game shooting should be incidents and 
not the chief occupations in the life of 
an intelligent man. I used what influ- 
ence I possess—and I rarely ask favors 
—to get him the appointment which 
opens up a congenial career in which 
he may go far -if he is not hampered 
by a trifling, flirtatious, mischievous 
wife.” 

“Please don’t scold me, Aunt Emily, 
I’ll be as good as gold,” pleaded Nelly 
penitently. 

“My dear, you must not make your 
punishment too severe; you have not 
condemned yourself to hard labor, but 
only to banishment with the privilege 
of communicating with, and hearing 
from, the outside world, and here is a 
bundle of letters to prove it.” A serv- 
ant had brought in the mail-bag, and 
she ‘handed over a dozen letters to her 
niece and turned eagerly to her own. 
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She read them carefully, but she made 
no comment until she opened one bear- 
ing the New York postmark, the con- 
tents of which caused an exclamation 
of pleasure. 

“This is unexpected good fortune !— 
Ralston Phillips has returned to Amer- 
ica and will come to us as soon as I 
send for him,” she said. 

“T don’t find your beloved ‘Stormy 
Petrel’ so amusing that I look forward 
impatiently to his arrival,’ Nelly said 
discontentedly. “He tells spooky stories 
which are all right in a crowd, but he 
isn’t what I should call a great addi- 
tion to a country house-party, and last 
year everything seemed to go 
after he arrived.” 

“No, he hasn’t the qualities which 
make him available for domesticated 
feline purposes,” answered Mrs. Lor- 
ing, with a mild touch of sarcasm in 
her voice. “I can assure you that, to 
me, he will be a very welcome addition 
to our party for the Ladies’ Meet.” 

“Just who are the party this year, 
Aunt Emily?” asked Nelly quickly, 
guiltily conscious that she had again 
been “trying,” in spite of her promises 


yrong 
wrong 


to be good. “The Musgraves write 
that they are coming. 
“Yes, and there will be two or three 


of your particular pets,” said Mrs. Lor- 
ing. “Then—for old fogies like my- 
self—the French ambassador; General 
Whortley, who has just returned from 
the Philippines; Decies, the English 
war-correspondent who accompanied 
Colonel Younghusband’s expedition to 
Lhassa; Gaddia, the Italian dramatist 
who is said to have no moral character 
to speak of, but whose social qualities 
are vouched for by a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Contessa Roccomonte, 
and, of course, my Stormy Petrel. Is 
there anything interesting in your let- 
ters?” 

“Only that De Saltier is to be one 
of the house-party at The Beeches,” she 
answered, in a voice which she tried to 
make indifferent. 


i. 


From the open-air horse-show for 
hunters, which inaugurated the ‘season, 
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until the combined millinery and equine 
exhibit at Madison Square Garden, 
which marked its end, fox-hunting was 
taken seriously in the valley. The M. 
F. H. regarded the anise-seed bag as 
an invention of the devil, and it was 
strictly tabooed except on one day of 
the season when, as a concession to the 
non-riding visitors, whose presence in 
large numbers made “The Ladies’ 
Meet” the great social event of the year, 
a drag was laid which led the field in 
full view of the gallery following in 


carriages by road. High-strung and 
nervous green hunters pawed the gravel 


of the broad driveways and fretfully 
rattled their curb-chains, anxious to be 
away to the fields to justify the care 
which had been bestowed upon their 
education in the schooling paddocks, 
and the foxes, wise from experience, 
dozed peacefully in their earths, for 
they knew that “Ladies’ Day” was to 
them a day of grace. 

Mrs. Loring, smiling and gracious, 
renewing old friendships with charm- 
ing cordiality and making new acquaint- 
with the tactful courtesy which 
immediately converted them into ad- 
mirers, was outwardly a_ perfectly 
happy and contented woman; but the 
mask which the conventions demanded 
hid a very great uneasiness which was 
not allayed by the self-possessed greet- 
ing of De Saltier, attaché of the Bel- 
gian legation. 

His name had not been mentioned 
since Nelly’s announcement ten days 
before that he was to be a guest at The 
Beeches, and the young woman had en- 
dured the remaining period of isola- 
tion with, at least, an outward show of 
resignation. The arrival of the house- 
party had given them both occupation, 
the hostess in unostentatiously attend- 
ing to the thousand and one small de- 
tails of hospitality which insured the 
comfort of its individual members, and 
the younger woman in reducing to sub- 
mission the harmless youths of her 
platonic following whom other women 
—whom she mentally designated as 
“cats”—might have seduced from their 
allegiance during her exile. But her 
aunt, watching her maneuvers out of 


ances 








the corner of her eye in spite of her 
manifold duties, realized that Mrs. 
Bobby did not enter into her favorite 
amusement with her usual zest, that the 
game seemed to have lost its attraction, 
and that the young woman’s manner 
was that of the gambler for high stakes 
when social exigencies compel him to 
take part in a drawing-room game for 
trivial prizes. 

She knew that Nelly had never been 
anything worse than indiscreet, that 
even the entanglement with the Belgian 
was merely the result of ignorance upon 
her part and a misconception upon his, 
and the fact that Nelly had at once 
come to her in her fright and trouble 
convinced her that her penitence was 
sincere, but as she looked at his hand- 
some face and saw the expression of 
confidence in his eyes as he greeted 
Nelly with a manner which very subtly 
implied that there was a tacit under- 
standing between them, she suddenly 
realized that he had taken her flight as 
an indication of weakness which flat- 
tered his vanity without appealing to his 
chivalry. Nelly, who had had plenty 
of time to prepare for the meeting, was 
perfectly self-possessed and exhibited 
not the slightest trace of embarrass- 
ment. For she was quite accustomed 
to meting out discipline and keeping 
the situation in her own hands, and 
without hesitation she accepted his sug- 
gestion to walk to the broad porch and 
watch the pack, whose impatient whi 
ning was audible through the open win- 
dows, even above the chatter of the 
‘luncheon-room. Her husband, deep in 
the discussion of the relative merits of 
the American and English strains of 
foxhounds with Decies, nodded to De 
Saltier good-naturedly as they passed 
him, and as Mrs. Loring glanced at 
his frank, clean-cut face, his clear, rosy 
skin, which told of a wholesome, clean- 
ly life, and his broad shoulders, which 
indicated his great physical strength, 
she offered mental thanks that his very 
honesty made him unsuspicious. 

Ralston Phillips, chatting with the 
French ambassador, noticed just the 
suggestion of a twinkle come to his 
heavy-lidded eyes, and, being an ob- 
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servant man, he glanced quickly at the 
mirror behind that plenipotentiary’s 
head, and caught a glimpse of the 
couple, who were passing through the 
French window to the porch. An 
equally fleeting observation of the smi- 
ling face of his hostess revealed to eyes 
as sharp as his that the smile was not 
entirely untroubled, and that deep anx 
iety lay behind the eyes which glanced 
from Bobby Edwards to the disappear- 
ing backs of her niece and the Belgian. 
The approach of the master, who came 
to pay his respects to the ambassador, 
gave him an opportunity to join her, 
and she took his arm and asked him to 
escort her to the porch, but he care- 
fully guided her to the conservatory, 
which opened from the opposite side 
of the room. 

“We must not spoil sport, dear lady, 
and if you really want my assistance, 
you must not look at me so disapprov- 
ingly when I keep you from doing on 
the impulse of the moment what you 
might have bitter cause to regret,” he 
said, and she gave a little gasp of dis- 
may. 

“Oh! Ralston, there been any 
scandal about it?” she exclaimed anx- 
iously, but he smiled reassuringly and 
shook his head, 

“My dear lady, I haven’t the slight- 
est idea what you are referring to.” 

“Will you please to tell me what you 
meant by your remark just now, then?” 
he said, in bewilderment, and Phillips 


laughed. 


has 


a 
“Exactly what I said,” he answered. 
“T have watched the social game too 
closely not to recognize the ‘chaperon 
and it was very well 
marked on your face a moment since. 
I quite agree with you that De Saltier 
is not a desirable admirer for a young 
matron to have dangling about her.” 
“Ralston Phillips, tell me how mucl 
you know and what you are really try- 
ing to get at!’ she exclaimed impatient- 
ly, and he shrugged his shoulders. 
“My dear lady, I suspect a little, I 
know nothing. Later, when opportuni- 
ty serves, you will tell me as much or 
as little as vou please; but for the mo- 
ment I shall give you only a warning 


expression,’ 
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and not counsel. It is only the heavy 
lids and crow’s feet which give his ex- 
cellency’s eyes a world-weary expres 
sion; his sight is as keen as that of a 
youth, he knows his world, men and 
women—and writes most entertaining, 
gossipy letters to the Quai D’Orsay.” 

“And you are the most aggravating- 
ly mysterious, uncanny, and altogether 
unsatisfactory person to get a direct an- 
swer from of all my acquaintance,” she 
said irritably, as he left her in answer 
to Bobby Edwards’ summons to mount. 

Nelly, who knew quite well that the 
soft effects of furs and feminine “frill- 
ies” suited her particular style of beauty 
better than the more severe lines of a 
riding-habit, had elected to drive rather 
than to join the field, and departed in a 
high dog-cart driven by one of her ad- 
mirers, who found ample compensation 
in her company for giving up an after- 
noon in the saddle, and Mrs. Loring, 
accompanied by the ambassador and 
General Whortley, followed in her own 
particular trap. 


It was a beautiful sight in the clear 
October sunshine as the pack, with wa- 
ving tails and high-lifted heads, eagerly 
responded to the signal of the master’s 


horn and followed him to the covert 
from which the drag had been laid; the 
whips, with sharp commands and ready 
thongs enforcing a close formation and 
punishing stragglers, and the long pro- 
cession of perfectly mounted riders, fol- 
lowing at their heels. It was all an old, 
old story to Mrs. Loring. 

The master had warned her that the 
distribution of raw meat to the pack, 
which would mark the termination of 
the drag, would occur in the immediate 
neighborhood of Highlands, which im- 
plied an open hospitality to all the sur- 
viving members of the field, and it irri- 
tated her to think that, barring acci- 
dents, De Saltier would be among the 
first to claim it, for she appreciated that 
he was a perfect horseman. Her ex- 
pectations were fully realized, no acci- 
dent happened, and, when, at the end 
of a heart-breaking run of ten miles, 
the hounds checked in one of her fields 
where the drag had been lifted, De 
Saltier and the huntsman took the last 


fence side by side, minutes ahead of any 
others of the straggling field. De Sal- 
tier, with. a flourish which would have 
seemed theatrical in an Anglo-Saxon, 
took off his hat to Mrs. Bobby, who, 
disregarding jolts and bad roads, had 
kept the pack well in view through the 
whole run, and jumped his panting 
horse over the hedge into the lane, 
where her dog-cart was standing, re- 
ceiving complacently her sincere and 
well-earned compliments to his horse- 
manship. Giving his horse to the 
groom, he climbed to his seat, and Mrs. 
Loring, who stood at the front door to 
welcome the coming guests, was not at 
all happy when that particular vehicle 
was driven to the horse-block. 

Phillips, who looked upon hunting 
as an excuse for a pleasant day in the 
open air and not as an opportunity for 
breaking his bones, had followed more 
discreetly, but he was at the house in 
time to observe her reception of the un- 
welcome guest, and he noticed, with 
much satisfaction, that his hostess had 
taken his warning to heart, and that 
nothing in her manner betrayed that he 
was persona non grata. De Saltier, 
with that same subtle implication of 
proprietorship which had exasperated 
her at the meet, carried a not reluctant 
Nelly off to the terrace, and Phillips, 
apparently absorbed in destroying a 
large plate of sandwiches and emptying 
a tall glass of whisky-and-soda, lost not 
a gesture of the Belgian’s expressive 
hands nor a drooping of Nelly’s equally 
expressive eyelids as he watched them 
through the great window. 

“Tgnorant little children who play 
with fire are apt to get their little pink 
fingers blistered,” he mused, as he re- 
marked their absorption; and_ then, 
glancing toward Mrs. Loring, who was 
pouring unlimited tea and serving heaps 
of sandwiches to the hungry hunters, 
he determined that he would act the 
part of fire-guard, to spare her suffer- 
ing. 

“Tf you are coming to puzzle my 
poor head with any more of your enig- 
matic observations, I shall never forgive 
you,” she said, as he sat down in a 
low chair beside her and intimated that 
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he took his tea without sugar, and 
preferably with lemon and a dash of 
rum. “I have been trying to guess 
what you meant, how much you know, 
and what you suspect.” 

“The trouble, dear lady, is that you 
never quite believe me when I tell you 
the absolute truth,” he answered seri- 
ously. “You always accuse me of be- 
ing mixed up in some mysterious busi- 
ness when I am obviously only going 
up and: down in the world looking for 
amusement and, incidentally, watching 
what is going on about me.” 

“And I suppose that all your wander- 
ings this summer; to Vienna when the 
town was socially dead, to Rome when 
the pavements were blistering and the 
Pincian a wilderness, to Berlin when 
Von Ebbstein was home on leave, to 
Marienbad when King Edward was ta- 
king his cure, and to Paris when only 
tourists are there, were purely aimless!” 
she said incredulously. “My dear Ral- 
ston, I know that women cannot reason 
inductively, but a baby who examined 
the postmarks on your letters would 
know that an experienced traveler was 
not following your itinerary for amuse- 
ment; and twice when I wished to cable 
you Bobby unhesitatingly gave me your 
address.” 

“T am afraid that poor Bobby has 
much to learn in his new occupation,” 
said Phillips thoughtfully, and when 
that young giant joined them, asking 
why they were taking his name in vain, 
he looked at him critically. 

“Ripping run, wasn’t it?’ Bobby said 
enthusiastically. “By Jove! Phillips, 
your friend De Saltier rides like an 
English steeplechase jock! Where did 
he learn the game?” 

“T can’t enlighten you about that, I 
hardly know the man,” answered 
Phillips quietly, and Bobby grinned in- 
credulously. 

“T thought you were bosom friends,” 
he said. “I’ve seen a lot of him late- 
ly, for he was at the house a good deal, 
and I don’t believe that I ever met him 
that he didn’t inquire about your where- 
abouts, and how a letter should be ad- 
dressed to you.” 


“T ams afraid information 


your 
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couldn't have been accurate, then, for 
none of those epistles reached me,” re- 
plied Phillips indifferently; but Mrs. 
Loring was conscious of a little hard- 
ening about his lips, which belied the 
indifference. 

“Dear lady, we must find time for a 
talk this evening,” he said, as the dress- 
ing-bell ordered them to their rooms. 
“You shall tell me everything, and I 
shall take measures which may save 
unhappiness, avert a scandal, and— 
scotch a snake.” 


III. 


The dinner-table at Highlands was 
always a brilliant sight on the night 
of the Ladies’ Meet. On Mrs, Loring’s 
right sat the ambassador, the heavy gold 
lace of his diplomatic court dress al- 
most hidden by the brilliant insignia of 
orders, which included every decora- 
tion of note but the coveted Garter 
blue; on her left the American soldier, 
looking no less distinguished in the 
simpler social full-dress uniform of a 
major-general. 

Regally beautiful, her gray hair, 
shapely throat, and corsage resplendent 
with the famous Loring diamonds—the 
hostess appeared every inch a queen. 

After dinner the party naturally di- 
vided into groups. Gaddia, in the soft 
candle-light and security of the draw- 
ing-room, was in his element. A dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of Duse 
and Bernhardt between himself and 
the ambassador led to much frenzied 
rumpling and pulling of long black hair 
on the part of the dramatist and many 
clever and witty speeches from the lips 
of the diplomat in upholding the claims 
of superiority for the art of their re- 
spective countrywomen, until Mrs. Lor- 
ing, fearing that the emotion of the 
Italian, in whom the artistic tempera- 
ment was developed to the last degree, 
would end in an outburst of tears, tact- 
fully intervened with a question about a 
new star which had appeared in the 
Parisian dramatic firmament, and had 
lately come to America. 

“Ah, madame,” said the ambassador, 
“Loya de Rqugemain I have not seen, 
but we shall all have the opportunity in 
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New York. One that she pos- 
sesses beauty the most ravishing, and 
an ability most transcendent to portray 
the great emotion.” 

“T can bear witness that the on dit 
is correct in the estimate of her ravish- 
ing beauty, your excellency,” said 
Phillips, smiling at the enthusiastic su- 
perlatives of the diplomat. 

“You have seen her, Ralston?’ said 
Mrs. Loring interrogatiyely. “Do tell 
us about her, and if it is true that the 
laurels of the divine Sarah are endan- 
gered.” 

“About her acting I can't tell you, 
unfortunately, for I have never seen 
her on the stage,’ he answered. ‘She 
crossed on the same steamer with me.” 

“And Monsieur Phillips, who is in- 
variably au fait of things which are sup- 
posed to be deep secrets, undoubtedly 
solved the mystery of her origin,” said 
the ambassador, looking at him quizzic- 
ally, and Phillips laughed. 

“My dear sir, it would be treason to 
“The full and 


says 


inquire,” he protested. 
authentic account of her birth, girlhood, 
and early life has been published in 
every Parisian paper, and the fact that 
each one ascribes a different birthplace 
and describes in detail youthful environ- 
ments ranging from a simple life on a 


Normandy dairy-farm to the formal 
surroundings of a chateau of the azcien 
régime, gives any one with a taste for 
such sordid details an unlimited oppor- 
tunity of choice. When you see her, 
you will forget everything but the pres- 
ent, and be content to live in the one 
moment she smiles upon you.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Phillips, if she can 
make one to forget that there is a past, 
when time so cruelly reminds of the 
length of it by permanently powdering 
the hair, she is, indeed, an enchantress,” 
answered the ambassador, with a sigh 
of regret. 

“Tell us what you think about where 
she comes from, Mr. Phillips,” said 
Nelly Edwards, who had wandered up 
to the group. 

“Tt would be only a guess, probably 
no nearer than the others have made,” 
he answered banteringly. ‘A reincar- 
nation of Cleopatra, a descendant of 
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burning Sapho, and, surely, if angered, 
possessing the baleful power of the 
Medusa, with hair of burnished gold 
replacing the herpetological coiffure. 
No one knows where she received her 
dramatic training, but it is only a year 
since she appeared on the stage in 
Paris, and she has carried that emo- 
tional, but very critical, capital by 
storm. 

“And to reap the material 
rewards by coming to the land of dol- 
lars,” said Loring dryly. “The 
flight of dramatic always 
quickly followed by the fall of the 
stick.” 

“Yes, I quite agree with you, and I 
venture a prophecy,” he answered 
thoughtfully. “Ll believe that her final 
exit from the stage will be as mysteri- 
and unaccountable as her initial 
entrance, so let us hope that we may 
have the privilege of seeing, at least, 
one performance before she goes into 
retirement.” 

“Aunt Emily, why don’t you have 
her up here?” Nelly suggested half- 
seriously. “She can't be a real, all-wool 
celebrity until she receives your hall- 
mark,” 

“You are flattering, my dear, but if 
my stamp of approval possesses any 
value I shall not imperil it by giving 
it to a French actress of unknown an- 
tecedents, simply because she is beau- 
tiful,” answered Mrs. Loring a little 
stiffly. 

“But what an opportunity for theat- 
ricals!"’ Nelly exclaimed. ‘Signor Gad- 
dia could write us a play, and De 
Rougemain would do the heavy trag- 
edy, you would be the good fairy, and 
I should take the ingénue part. I am 
not sure but that you should be either 
the hero or the villain, but you are such 
a mysterious person that I hardly know 
which,” she continued, looking at 
Phillips with a little challenge in her 
eyes, a piece of temerity which she had 
sudden cause to regret, for he retorted 
with a bombshell. 

“The other house-parties contain tal- 
ent which is available; for instance, De 
Saltier, who distinguished himself so 
remarkably to-day,” he said quietly. 


hastens 


rockets is 
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“T know Captain De Saltier very well, 
perhaps better than you do, but I doubt 
if he has dramatic talent,” she said de- 
fiantly, and Phillips shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“My dear Mrs. Edwards, I have only 
a bowing acquaintance with him, but I 
should say that he was a born actor, 
and capable of playing many parts,” he 
answered, “Shall we put him to the 
test >—always supposing that Mrs. Lor- 
ing approves of theatricals.” 

“Which she does not!” exclaimed 
that lady positively. “I always con- 
sider it a hardship to have to sit 
through an amateur performance, and 
I should never inflict one on my 
friends.” 

“But I can assure you that this would 
be most interesting,” said Phillips. “‘I 
have the rough scenario of a play in 
my mind which I am sure Signor Gad- 
dia could work up, but I need time and 
collaboration first. I must have a fem- 
inine opinion as to how I should treat 
one of the incidents. Perhaps you will 
let me consult you about it?” Mrs. 
Loring rose from her chair, an inde- 
finable something in her manner giving 
the signal for feminine withdrawal 
which the ladies of the party were quick 
to recognize. 

“If cigars and alcoholic nightcaps do 
not detain you too long, you can stop in 
to-night to get the feminine point of 
view on one or two things which I 
think you may consider with profit,” 
she said pointedly. 

““A man of mysteries, of many rdles,” 
said the ambassador, smiling significant- 
ly at Phillips, when the men had lighted 
their cigars after the ladies’ departure. 
“Do you now drop the mask, if I am 
not indiscreet ?” 

“Tt is not indiscreet, if you ask as a 
friend—as a possible ally, your excel- 
lency,” answered Phillips thoughtfully. 

“As a friend, if I may claim that 
honor, assuredly ; as an ally >—one must 
remember always the responsibilities 
of official position, monsieur, and that 
they, at times, render it the impossi- 
ble to follow the inclinations personal.” 

“But never impossible for a French 
gentleman and diplomat to follow the 
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dictates of the heart, and to be a squire 
of dames, your excellency,” argued 
Phillips, and again the slim, white hand 
caressed the waxed mustache, but failed 
to hide the smile of gratification which 
parted the lips beneath it. 

“Monsieur, you quite convince me 
that you would ask nothing which I 
could not give,” answered the ambassa- 
dor graciously. “Is it yet to say how 
one may serve you?” 

“For a moment, by observing and 
neglecting to mention in your charm- 
ing letters the events which are hap- 
pening until you can review them as 
part of a whole,” Phillips replied seri- 
ously. 

“Which I may safely promise, mon- 
sieur,” said the ambassador. “A word 
may be sufficient to the wise, but youth 
and inexperience need sterner teach- 
ing, is it not?” 

“And also protection, your excellen- 
ey; which, with your permission, I go 
to devise.” 


iV. 


“Ralston, I know that you have not 
taken time to finish a cigar in comfort, 
so you may smoke a cigarette here, if 
you like,” said Mrs. Loring, when he 
entered her boudoir a few minutes later. 
“Men are always more reasonable when 


they smoke, and I want you to be 
especially good and tell me what you 
mean by your goings on.” She had 
taken the opportunity to change to a 
most becoming tea-gown and to lay 
aside her jewels; and the atmosphere of 
the dainty and purely feminine apart- 
ment spoke of a confidential intimacy 
to which few were admitted. 

“Dear lady, I shall be as wax in your 
hands here,’ he answered. “Which 
particular one of my sins do you wish 
me to confess?” 

“T am not sure that you have sinned, 
but I am quite suresthat if you have, 
your offenses are venial and committed 
in mistaken kindness,” she said slow- 
ly. “If you have erred, it was in the 
way you went about it to help me.” 

“Which leads me to believe that you 
have possibly made a mistake,” he said. 

“The wisest of us do that, I fear; 
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especially when our affections are in- 
volved,” she answered. 

“T am rather in the dark—on some 
points,” said Phillips. ‘I was perfect- 
ly truthful in telling you that I had 
heard no gossip about Mrs. Edwards 
and De Saltier—we may as well be 
frank. It will simplify matters if you 
tell me all there is to it, and you know 
that I ask from no idle curiosity.” 

“There is very little to tell you; what 
has happened really amounts to noth- 
ing; it is what may happen, owing to 
the perverse recklessness of the little 
wretch which frightens me.” 

“That doesn’t worry me in the least 
—in fact, I am looking forward to it 
with a good deal of pleasure,” answered 
Phillips grimly. 

“T feel that I am betraying confidence, 
but I believe that in this partiular case 
the end justifies the means,” said Mrs. 
Loring hesitatingly. ‘You know that 


Nelly is a natural born flirt; the atten- 
tion of men is necessary to her happi- 


ness. There has never been an ounce 
of harm—to her, at any rate. You 
know the kind of followers she has had, 
and that they were willing to dance at- 
tendance upon her, run her errands, 
keep her supplied with flowers and 
candies, and never allow her to sit 
down while the music was playing in 
the ballroom. 

“You can imagine that De Saltier 
was not so generous. He was even 
more devoted, and the petits soins, of 
which the Latins understand the value 
in pleasing a woman, were effective in 
flattering her. There was no exagger- 
ation of lip service which he did not 
offer, for his breed is not troubled by 
the self-consciousness which makes an 
Anglo-Saxon fear ridicule. 

“He appealed to her vanity, of 
course; but neither he nor any other 
man has ever touched her heart, for she 
loves her husband? and the whole thing 
is simply amusement for her,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Loring loyally. “I don’t 
believe that you are doubtful about that, 
Ralston.” 

“No, I don’t believe that her flirta- 
tions are affairs of the heart, which 
fact does not make me think more of 
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her,” he said frankly. ‘To be perfect- 
ly candid, I should have more sympathy 
for her if they were. There is an ex- 
cuse for that sort of thing, and I be- 
lieve in the principle of ‘play or pay’ 
for both sexes.” 

“Perhaps I do, in the abstract; but 
it is difficult to apply abstract theories 
to cases which are so near home,” she 
said. “At any rate, you will do Nelly’s 
reputation the justice, even if you do 
not admire her character, to believe that 
De Saltier was unduly presumptuous.” 

“Possibly, when I know what hap- 
pened.” 

“Nothing happened; but there might 
have been a terrible scandal,” answered 
Mrs. Loring defiantly. “Nelly and her 
husband were staying with me at New- 
port, and Bobby was telegraphed for 
by the secretary of state. He had to 
rush to catch his train, and De Saltier 
accompanied her home from the dance, 
where they had all gone together. On 
some pretense, he came into the house 
with her, and she supposed that he had 
left it when she came up-stairs and to 
my room, as she always does before re- 
tiring. She talked with me for a few 
minutes, and on going to her own apart- 
ment found De Saltier there, standing 
with outstretched arms and expecting 
her to fall into them. Nelly placed her 
finger on the electric bell, and coolly 
informed him that it usually took her 
maid something less than a minute to 
answer the summons, but when he had 
fled she came back to my room and 
broke down completely; frightened, 
shamed, and humiliated, and begged me 
to take her away, so I brought her up 
here.” 

“Ts that all?’ he asked curtly. 

“Why, Ralston, of course it is all!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Loring indignantly. “I 
hope that you do not doubt her.” 

“No, not so far as you have gone, 
but I have seen enough of human na- 
ture to know that the confessions of a 
frightened flirt and a penitent prodigal 
to the most lenient judges are not al- 
ways—complete. For instance, know- 
ing the methods of a man like De Sal- 
tier, I. should expect that there would 
have been a letter, expressing either 
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passionate protest or humble apologies.” 
Mrs. Loring’s face crimsoned, but 
Phillips was generous enough to be- 
come absorbed in lighting a fresh cig- 
arette, and to show no triumph. 

“There was—at least, I believe—of 
course——” 

“Spare your embarrassment, dear 
lady; of course there was a letter. Ex- 
cept for names, I knew the outlines of 
the story when I heard that you two 
women had exiled yourselves up here 
so suddenly, and a single glance from 
the ambassador’s eyes supplied the name 
of the villain. If I took the trouble to 
reason it out, you will acknowledge that 
it was from a desire to help you.” 

“And Nelly, too, will you not, Ral- 
ston?” she asked anxiously, and he 
nodded his head. 

“Naturally, but I fear that she may 
not thank me for my interference,” he 
said seriously. “There is, however, 
more than Mrs. Edwards’ vanity to be 
considered in this matter.” 

“Spare her for my sake, Ralston,” 
“You 


pleaded Mrs. Loring earnestly. 
seemed cruel this evening, when you 
brought up his name before the ambas- 


which 
suspicion 


sador in a way 
strengthen any 
might have.” 

“That was deliberate, and it was 
really kind,” he answered seriously. “I 
shall not distress you by punishing her. 
In my judgment, it is better to have 
the ambassador report to the foreign 
office that a Belgian spy, masquerading 
as an attaché, had been disgraced and 
exposed, than to write privately to the 
minister that such a personage has man- 
aged to obtain information by carry- 
ing on an intrigue or that he has been 
killed by the private secretary of the 
secretary of-——” 

“Oh, Ralston, don’t!” interrupted 
Mrs. Loring, covering her face with 
her hands. 

“Very well, dear lady, I shall not go 
into particulars,” he said kindly. “TI 
don’t wish to distress you, but you must 
let me manage this affair in my own 
way, or Bobby Edwards’ resignation 
must go in to-morrow.” 

“Anything, Ralston,” she said, her 


could only 
which he 
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lips trembling. “I fear that this is 
man’s work, and I must leave it to 
you.” 

“First, then, dear lady, you will write 
a note to the Countess du Granique, 
asking her to Highlands for a visit, to 
arrive on Monday afternoon.” 

“Countess du Granique?—that name 
is vaguely familiar, but for the mo- 
ment I can’t place it, Ralston,” said 
Mrs. Loring, as she-obediently took up 
her pen. 

“Please do not try to recall it,” he 
said hastily. “I vouch for her, dear 
lady, and you can write the note in the 
third person, and mention that I shall 
arrange all the details and escort her 
here.” 

“You are not going to leave me in 
the lurch?” protested Mrs. Loring ap- 
prehensively, but the look of assurance 
on his strong, clean-cut face quickly 
restored her confidence. 

“T am your sworn ally, remember,” 
he answered reassuringly. “I am leav- 
ing to-night, but it is only to bring re- 
enforcements. I am not underestima- 
ting our adversary, and I hold him in 
the hollow of my hand, but when the 
fingers close I want him to be abso- 
lutely crushed. You saw his perform- 
ance in the hunting-field to-day; do you 
think that he was riding for his own 
pleasure, or for the admiration of the 
field ?” 

“Don’t ask me to solve riddles,” she 
answered hopelessly. 

“He will be smashed effectually 
enough, never fear!’ he exclaimed. 
“To-day he rode to win a woman's 
heart; within the week he shall get his 
fall and be brought so low that the 
vilest of your sex would turn from him 
with loathing.” There was a ring of 
passion in his voice, a bitterness of 
hatred in his words which she had 
never before heard. 

“Ralston, who is this woman whom 
you command me to ask to my house?” 
she said, half-rising. 

“T am afraid that I have been guilty 
of indulging in melodrama, and have 
alarmed you,” he answered a little 
shamefacedly. “I can tell you only my 
own secrets, dear lady, and that is not 
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mine. Won't you trust me so far as 
to believe that I should ask nothing 
which you could not grant? The title 
is genuine, the lady has assured posi- 
tion and the entrée; more I am not at 
liberty to say without her permission.” 
Mrs. Loring immediately ‘busied herself 
with her note. 

“And the address?” she said interrog- 
atively, when she had finished it. 

“*Kindness of Mr. Phillips,’ in the 
lower left-hand corner is, I believe, the 
customary form,” he said, with a smile. 

“You are a safe confidant, Ralston,” 
she said. “Some day I hope that I 
shall really know what you busy your- 
self with.” 

“Just at present it is with matters in 
which you are vitally interested, and 
you will very soon have the full solu- 
tion,” he answered. “Now, dear lady, 
I have little time to spare if I am to 
catch the night train. To-morrow a 
telegram from the secretary of state 
will call Bobby back to Washington, 
for here he is very much like a powder- 


magazine until all the fires are put out. 
I leave it to you to arrange so that most 
of your guests will be absent Monday 


afternoon. I should like the ambassa- 
dor and General Whortley to be here, 
and Mrs. Edwards can send for De 
Saltier to come over to arrange about 
the theatricals. If you will have'a trap 
at the station to meet the afternoon 
train, I shall bring some one who will 
satisfy your curiosity, but I ask you to 
keep her expected arrival a secret, and 
not to mention her name.” 

“T shall have trouble in ridding the 
house of Gaddia. 

“Oh, he’s harmless; let him 
answered Phillips contemptuously. 


stay,” 


V. 

Mrs. Bobby was elated when she 
came to her aunt’s room the following 
morning and heard that she withdrew 
her objections to the private theatri- 
cals. 

“T’ll take back all the disagreeable 
things which I have been thinking of 
your Stormy Petrel, and forget all the 
disagreeable things I had planned to do 
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to him, then; for, of course, it was his 
influence which made you change your 
mind,” she said, as she perched herself 
on the foot of the bed. She looked very 
girlish in her loose, soft dressing- 
gown, her beautiful hair braided in two 
heavy plaits, which she brought over 
her shoulders that she might not sit on 
them; and Mrs. Loring looked at her 
affectionately. 

“T want you to know that he is your 
friend, too, dearie, and that you should 
never think anything disagreeable of 
him,” she answered seriously, but Nelly 
laughed. 

“My dear Aunt Emily, we sometimes 
pray to be delivered from our friends, 
you know, and last night I thought that 
he was inclined to be ‘catty.’ ” 

“He is not small enough to be that, 
Nelly. Severe in his judgments he 
might be, but not petty. I hope that 
you will always be friends, and feel as 
kindly toward him as he does to you,” 
said Mrs. Loring, and something in her 
voice made Nelly look at her sharply. 

“Tf you were not the most sensible 
and discreet person in the world, | 
should believe that you had been fool- 
ish enough to fall in love!” she ex 
claimed, and NMirs. Loring, conscious 
that a blush which might be misintet 
preted had come to her cheeks, gave 
mental thanks that her maid had not 
yet raised the shades to admit the 
strong morning light. 

“But, of course, to an expert in the 
tender passion like yourself, there is 
no necessity for me to plead innocence 
of such a charge,” she replied, and had 
Nelly not been an egotistical young 
person and busily employed in thinking 
of her own affairs, she might have de- 
tected an assumption of indifference in 
the tone which did not ring quite true. 

In the pride and glory of youth, pret- 
ty and attractive, by the trustfulness 
of an indulgent young husband enjoy- 
ing the privileges of a girl, and from 
the protection of his name combining 
with them the greater freedom of the 
young matron, life seemed very rosy 
to Mrs. Edwards. Away off in the dim 
future loomed the age of thirty, when 
she would be passée; beyond that, forty, 











when she would be very old, and any- 
thing beyond that was incomprehen- 
sible; for, to her, it meant absolute de- 
crepitude. Her irrelevant accusation 
and the indifferent reply were already 
forgotten, but they had sufficed to raise 
a vision in her mind, and, according to 
her universal habit, she at once applied 
it to her own particular case. 

“Oh, of course not!” she replied ab- 
ently. “But, then, it must be very 

‘e to have people like you, and be de- 

ted and do nice things for you, even 

hen you are too old and sensible to 

ive any foolishness about it,” she con- 
tinued, with unconscious cruelty. “Big 
men, I mean; men who amount to 
mething in the world—for there is 
ways a raft of the Miss Nancy kind 
who will follow a petticoat, even if it 
is worn by a great-grandmother.” 

“Yes, when a woman reaches the age 
when she can placidly accept the friend- 
ship of a man without regarding him 
as a possible lover, there must be some- 
thing in the peacefulness of her frame 
of mind to compensate for the lost 
glory of youth,” answered Mrs. Lor- 
ing, and Nelly was too much occupied 
for the moment in speculating upon the 
probable date of the appearance of the 
first white hair in the thick braids with 
which she was playing to notice that 
her aunt’s remark was not a confession 
that she had reached the unemotional 
period where lovers and the thought of 
them cease from troubling. 

“Do you know, Aunt Emily, I be- 
lieve I am getting old and sensible,” 
continued the self-centered young ma- 
tron. “My ‘kindergarten’ is beginning 
to bore me. They are nice boys, every 
one of them, but they are awfully stu- 
pid and do nothing but waste their time 
dangling about me. There isn’t one of 
them who is really doing anything 
worth while.” 

“Do you include all of your admir- 
ers in the ‘kindergarten’ classifica- 
tion?” asked Mrs. Loring hopefully, 
and the unexpected frankness of Nelly’s 
answer startled her. 

“Yes; that is, all but Captain De 
Saltier,” she said, and, to the older 
woman’s great relief, without a trace of 
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embarrassment. “I haven’t talked with 
you about him lately, Aunt Emily, for 
it didn’t seem quite fair, even if he did 
behave badly. I had a letter from him, 
you know, when we were imprisoned 
here”—Nelly gave a little shiver at the 
recollection of those two weeks of lone- 
liness—“a_ very ‘sackcloth-and-ashes’ 
kind of letter; asking most humbly for 
forgiveness, and begging for an oppor- 
tunity to see me and to explain what 
he called his madness.” 

“T should think a satisfactory expla- 
nation rather difficult, unless you have 
withheld something in your confession 
to me which he might plead as justifica- 
tion,’ said Mrs. Loring suspiciously, 
and Nelly shook her head. 

“No, I told you everything—not de- 
tails, of course; for any woman of ex- 
perience could fill those in,” she said. 
“You did, for you recognized the whole 
reason for the trouble right away, Aunt 
Emily. Do you remember that horrible 
rainy afternoon when you told me how 
it had all come about? Well, when he 
came up here he repeated almost your 
very words. It all came from a differ- 
ence in standards and faults in his early 
education. If he had been taught by a 
nice, respectable, and thoroughly com- 
petent young person like myself, the 
manifold duties and extremely limited 
privileges of a properly trained tame 
cat, nothing disagreeable would have 
happened; but, as you told me, he had 
been educated in a very inferior school, 
and his teachers were—well, a pretty 
bad lot, I guess.” 

“T think that your ‘guess’ is a pretty 
accurate one, and you might safely add 
to it that they had a particularly bad 
lot for a pupil, my dear,’ answered 
Mrs. Loring, and Nelly nodded assent. 

“Ves, he acknowledged that himself; 
there wasn’t anything too bad for him 
to call himself, and I can assure you 
that he concocted a very large pie of the 
very humblest variety, and ate every 
morsel of it without a murmur, or I 
should never have listened to him,” she 
said. “Oh, I was quite severe enough 
with him, Aunt Emily! You saw how 
he rode yesterday—Bobby says that 
some of the jumps he took entitle him 
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to the leather medal of the ‘Lack of 
Brains Society’—and it was because he 
was desperate at the way I treated him 
and talked to him at the meet.” 

“It is a great pity that you didn’t 
treat him much worse and stimulate 
him to greater recklessness, then,” com- 
mented Mrs. Loring sarcastically, and 
Nelly laughingly protested. 

“But, my dear Aunt Emily, you 
wouldn’t have me responsible for a 
man’s downfall, even in the hunting- 
field?” she answered. “You are always 
citing the boys-and-the-frogs fable to 
me when you think I am making my 
nice little kindergarteners unhappy, and 
I know that you would wish me to be 
merciful, even to a ‘bad lot.’ There is 
a lot of good in poor De Saltier, and 
all that he needs is encouraging and 
influencing to bring it out.” 

“I suppose that he confided that fact 
to you, also, and that your particular 
influence and encouragement would 


> 


make him a pattern of all the virtues 


ventured Mrs. Loring, and the shot 
went home, for Nelly blushed guiltily. 

“Not in so many words,” she pro- 
tested hastily. “I can’t tell you just 
what he said, Aunt Emily—you know 
how delightfully men of his class con- 
vey all sorts of meanings in the very 
simplest expressions, and it wasn’t so 
much what he said—although, goodness 
knows, he was eloquent and voluble 
enough in his protestations—but I know 
that he wants to be a real friend to me, 
and to make up for his indiscretion.” 

“My dear, I should prefer you to 
say ‘insult,’ and to tell me that you had 
washed your hands of him and sent 
him about his business,” answered Mrs. 
Loring seriously. “Nelly, Nelly, a 
woman who forgives an unwarrantable 
liberty has fatally weakened her de- 
fenses, and I do not believe that your 
adversary has so completely forgotten 
his early education that he will not per- 
ceive the advantage, nor that he is chiv- 
alrous en$ugh to appreciate your for- 
giveness.” 

“And I wish that you would say 
‘friend,’ instead of ‘adversary,’ and not 
try to destroy my faith in human na- 
ture,’ responded Nelly gaily. “Kind- 
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est, wisest, and dearest of aunts, you 
must not discourage me when I am 
trying to forswear frivolity and settle 
down to nice, sensible friendships with 
intelligent men—such as you have with 
so many charming ones—your ‘Stormy 
Petrel,’ for example.” 

“Naughtiest, prettiest, and most fool- 
ish of nieces, when you have gray hair 
to certify to your sedateness and wis- 
dom ang the experience to guide you 
in selecting your friends judiciously, 
there may be safety in such relation- 
ships; but with youth, beauty, and an 
insatiable appetite for flirtation, I ad- 
Vice you, at least, to choose your pros- 
pective friends from among your own 
countrymen of known antecedents, and, 
above all, to be guided by the old adage 
that ‘there is safety in numbers,’ ”’ Mrs. 
Loring answered, laughing to hide a 
certain embarrassment which she felt, 
for this young person would come back 
in a most trying manner to a subject 
which she wished to avoid. At that 
moment the maid came in bearing the 
coffee-tray, and when she had set it 
down and raised the shades Nelly 
slipped from the bed and looked at her 
counselor in astonishment. 

“Why, Aunt Emily, this is the most 
trying moment of the day to a woman’s 
beauty, and here you are looking rosier, 
younger, and prettier than I have ever 
seen you; far too youthful and frivolous 
to be advising a young matron whose 
troubles have made her as sedate and 
serious as mine have made me.” She 
leaned over to kiss her, and a fair, 
round arm went about her neck and 
drew the pretty, young face down to 
the pillow beside the one which was 
none the less pretty although the hair 
above it was silvered; for a_ kindly 
heart and a sympathetic human interest 
with youth had defied time to put his 
imprint upon it. 

Mrs. Loring found the part which 
Ralston Phillips had assigned to her no 
easy one at this moment, and Nelly’s 
confidence in her and the frankness of 
her confession made it all the harder. 
Strong herself, a thorough mistress of 
the mysteries of the social game, and 
with such an assured position that her 








attitude to others was their cachet, or 
their condemnation to the outer dark- 
ness of seclusion, she felt that so long 
as Nelly gave her confidence so unre- 
servedly she could manage the affair 
herself and avert eny social disaster, 
but Phillips’ remarks about Bobby Ed- 
wards’ resignation checked the warning 
which impulse and affection prompted. 

She knew that he was seriously con- 
cerned about the affair, and that in it 
he saw more than an intrigue, no mat- 
ter how serious, between a young mar- 
ried woman and an attaché, for he was 
not the man to trouble himself about 
such purely personal matters. Well as 
she knew him—and their intimacy was 
a close one and had extended over 
many years—he was still a man of 
mystery to her. Ostensibly he was an 
idler, thoroughly cosmopolitan, having 
an intimate knowledge of the affairs of 
the great world but taking no part in 
them. He had never held official posi- 
tion, and his name appeared in none of 
the government lists, but she knew that 
he had held the confidence of succes- 
sive Presidents and secretaries of state- 
for many years, and that when in any 
far corner of the world the official en- 
voys of the Powers were gathered to- 
gether to partition a country, to curb a 
too-grasping victor, or to decide upon 
punitive measures for some naughty 
child among the nations, he was al- 
ways missing from his customary 
haunts in Washington and New York. 

His name was never mentioned in 
official despatches and reports, and, al- 
though he had the entrée to every court 
and circle in Europe, it was not given 
as a right to an accredited representa- 
tive of his country, but as a courtesy 
to the man as an individual. She had 
laughingly given him the sobriquet of 
“Stormy Petrel,” because, she asserted, 
that he was always at the storm-center 
of international affairs, but he good-na- 
turedly disclaimed more than a passing 
interest in them, and he had never grat- 
ified her curiosity by giving her infor- 
mation about what he observed until 
the events whose development he had 
been watching were a matter of his- 
tory. But Mrs. Loring was also a close 
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observer, and had a_ world-wide ac- 
quaintance which kept her weil in- 
formed. She knew that decisive action 
of the state department—intimations to 
foreign governments that the limit of 
patience had been reached, or that Uncle 
Sam withdrew the protecting hand 
which shielded from punishment—had 
often quickly followed his reappearance 
in Washington after one of his mys- 
terious absences. Adding one and one 
together, she arrived at the inevitable 
arithmetical conclusion, but although 
she was satisfied that he played a not 
unimportant part in the mysterious and 
fascinating game of diplomacy, her 
conviction had never been made a cer- 
tainty by the slightest admission from 
his own lips. 

Accredited members of the diplo- 
matic corps hinted at it, and she lis- 
tened to many clever contests of wits 
when they tried to entrap him, but he 
had always held his own, and the nets 
had been spread to no purpose for this 
wary bird. 

With this exception, he had always 
given her his confidence; his counsel 
was always hers if she asked for it, and 
more than once an unsolicited warning 
had prevented her from accepting at 
face value those drafts upon hospital- 
ity which are so freely drawn upon 
their friends by careless and good-na- 
tured people who give unwarranted 
letters of introduction. Therefore, she 
trusted him absolutely, and when he 
promised his assistance in her latest 
perplexity, she felt that her burden had 
been shifted to his broad shoulders, and 
that in return she owed to him loyal 
obedience and cooperation; but it was 
difficult to refrain from warning this 
little butterfly of a woman that her joy- 
ous flight was leading her into danger. 
The warning would have been given- 
and would probably have been ineffect- 
ual—but for a convincing reminder that 
Phillips had assumed the management 
of the affair; for before their coffee 
was finished Nelly was called to her 
own apartment by a message from her 
husband that he had been summoned 
back to his duties in Washington, and 
was leaving by the first train. 
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“T don’t quite know whether to thank 
you or to scold you for inveigling Bob- 
by into harness, for it is very trying to 
have one’s husband owing allegiance to 
any one else,” said Nelly, with a little 
pout, as she rose to go. “However, it 
isn’t a catty woman who is taking him 
away from me, and, as your intentions 
were good, I shall not hold you respon- 
sible,” she called back magnanimously, 
as she turned to blow her a kiss from 
the doorway. Mrs. Loring gave a little 
sigh of regret as she turned to the 
household duties of which no inner 
anxiety can relHeve the perfect hostess, 
but her criticism of the dinner menu 
submitted by the chef and her direc- 
tions to the head groom as to the stable 
orders for the day were so absently 
given, that with less perfectly trained 
people they would have led to disaster. 


VI. 


In a community like the valley it 


was easy for Mrs. Loring to dispose of 


her guests temporarily. In her house- 
parties men were always in the ma- 
jority, and members of the male sex 
are in steady demand in country houses, 
so that a half-dozen notes carried by a 
groom to neighboring met 
with quick response in the form of in- 
vitations, which took off her hands for 
the afternoon and evening such people 
as might be troublesome, and it was a 
very much diminished party for which 
she poured tea in the autumn twilight. 
De Saltier had eagerly accepted her in- 
vitation to ride over from The Beeches 
to discuss the proposed amateur the- 
atrical performance, and he was the 
only one present who was not a guest 
of the house. 

He was a handsome specimen of his 
type, which was distinctly Mephis- 
tophelean; a resemblance to the evil 
genius of Faust, heightened by the 
slight black mustache waxed to sharp 
points at the end, and a goatee which 
made him conspicuous in a generation 
of clean-shaven men. Black eyes, 
which a physiognomist would have said 
were too close together to indicate gen- 
erosity, but which were very eloquent 


hostesses 
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in expression; a thin nose, with just 
enough aquilinity to suggest the preda- 
tory instinct; a small, straight mouth, 
vith thin lips, which could part in the 
pleasantest, or be compressed in the 
most cynical of smiles, and a complex- 
ion tanned to a healthy brown by the 
sun and wind, made a not unpleasant 
combination, and one which most wom- 
en would, at least, glance at a second 
time. Tall and lithe, long of legs and 
slim of waist, his build betokened elas- 
ticity and suppleness rather than 
strength, but, as he walked to the con- 
servatory with Mrs. Bobby, General 
Whortley looked at him approvingly, 
and turned to the ambassador. 

“A perfect type of the light cavalry 
officer, your excellency,” he- said, 
apropos of a previous discussion with 
the diplomat upon the value of cavalry 
to the modern army. 

“With a discriminating eye for the 
beauty, which one I believe, is 
inherent in all hussar officers,” an- 
the ambassador, with a little 
twinkle in his own eyes. “He was a 
cavalry officer, general, but later in the 
service of the Congo Free State, where 
horses are not available, I understand.” 

“Do you know him well, your ex- 
cellency?” asked Mrs. Loring eagerly. 
She was listening intently for the sound 
of wheels on the gravel, but not so 
absorbed that the remark was lost upon 
her. 

“Only most slightly, and that ac- 
quaintance official; but, naturally, one 
must know more or less of one’s col- 
leagues,” he said, with just a sugges- 
tion of a shrug of his expressive shoul 
ders. “Mr. Phillips, I believe, has the 
honor of more intimate acquaintance— 
or knowledge.” 

“That is a question which he can an- 
swer for himself, for I hear the trap 
which I sent to meet him,” she said, ri- 
sing from her chair, but before she 
could get to the door, Phillips himself 
entered. 

“Welcome back, Ralston, but where 


” 


Says, 


SW ered 


is— 

“Please, dear lady, do not spoil my 
surprise,” he interrupted, smiling. 
“Also, don’t bother yourself, for my 
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traveling companion is in the safe 
hands of your maid, removing the evi- 
dences of travel, I believe, before she 
ventures to pay her respects to you.” 
He greeted the others; the general 
most cordially, the ambassador with a 
significant smile, which conveyed much 
to that observant person, and Gaddia 
with an easy courtesy. “But where 
are the ingénue and the recruit to our 
dramatic company?” he asked, and 
Mrs. Loring called to them as_ she 
poured his tea. His hands were occu- 
pied, one with his cup, the other with a 
sandwich, so that he simply bowed his 
acknowledgments to their greetings, but 
when they had taken their seats he 
neglected the refreshments, and drew 
a bundle of papers from his pocket. 

“You see that I am better than my 
word, Mrs. Edwards,” he said, as he 
sorted them. “I have done rather more 
than draw up a scenario; I have out- 
lined more or less fully my conception 
of each character, and we must see if 
the material is available to cast them.” 

“Please tell us about my part first; I 
am simply wild with excitement about 
it!” she exclaimed, her glowing cheeks 
and sparkling eyes confirming her ex- 
aggeration, and Phillips selected one of 
the papers. 

“You answer perfectly to the re- 
quirements,” he said, smiling. “My 
idea of her is that she is a young and 
very pretty woman.” 

“Your flattery is so subtle, Mr. 
Phillips,” she murmured demurely, and 
he laughed. 

“Just wait a moment—lI haven’t fin- 
ished yet,” he answered. “There are 
lots of things about her character which 
will not be complimentary if you make 
personal application—which, of course, 
is not intended. In the play she is a 
very important young person, for much 
of the action centers around her and 
her doings.” 

“Am I to be the leading lady?” 
asked, and he shook his head. 

“No, the ingénue, as we planned— 
pretty and attractive, but not too wise. 
It is your indiscretions—committed in 
ignorance, of course—which make all 
the trouble—in the play.” Nelly looked 


she 
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at him suspiciously, and Mrs. Loring 
carefully screened her face from the 
fire, and, incidentally, the light; but the 
ambassador was all attention. “You 
bestow your affections, or, at any rate, 
your favors, unwisely; on the villain, 
in fact, and it leads to no end of worry 
on the part of your natural guardians.” 

“T hope that you are creating a nice, 
attractive villain; one of the convincing 
kind, so that I sha’n’t feel like a perfect 
fool when he is making love to me,” 
said Nelly, and Phillips selected anoth- 
er paper. 

“Oh, he is convincing enough, at- 
tractive, plausible; but, of course, abso- 
lutely unscrupulous,” he said, referring 
to the paper. “The ingénue is not his 
first victim; in fact, it is the denuncia 
tion of the leading lady, who had pre- 
viously fallen a prey to his wiles, which 
unmasks him, rescues you, and brings 
about the necessary happy ending.” 

“But whom have you cast for the 
part?” asked Nelly, a little uneasily, 
for she felt that he was rather pointing 
a moral. 

“Well, he must be good-looking, 
young, dark—all_ stage-villains are 
brunettes, you know—and, as the ac- 
tion of the piece makes him a member 
of the diplomatic corps, I naturally 
thought of Captain De Saltier.” 

“If you give me promotion—make 
me, at least, a minister, or, preferably, 
an ambassador—I will consent to be a 
very real villain, Mr. Phillips,” said De 
Saltier, in English, without a trace of 
accent. “I really couldn’t make the 
performance convincing for a mere sec- 
retaryship.” 

“You are getting too near to real 
life, captain,” answered Phillips dryly. 
“Hope of preferment tempts many men 
to dishonesty, but the character I have 
created is dishonest, and more or less 
of a blackguard—well, because he was 
born that way, and improved upon na- 
ture, I imagine. It is what an actor 
would call a ‘fat’ part, but I am afraid 
that I can’t give you much advance- 
ment for two reasons—it would destroy 
the motive for the villainy, and the 
state which you are to represent—in 
the play—is too unimportant to warrant 
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an embassy. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter first to give an outline of the plot.” 

Phillips’ voice and manner had 
changed; the easy, good nature with 
which he had flattered and chaffed Mrs. 
Edwards had disappeared, and the lines 
about his mouth hardened into stern- 
ness as he looked at De Saltier. Mrs. 
Loring leaned forward in her chair, her 
hands clasped tightly, and anxiety writ- 
ten on her face, as she fixed her eyes 
upon him. General Whortley squared 
his shoulders and became suddenly at- 
tentive, for many little incidents of the 
day came back to him, and he realized 
that the absence of the other guests 
was prearranged and that his own pres- 
ence was desired for a purpose. The 
ambassador was unusually alert, the ha- 
bitual expression of weariness had left 
his eyes, and not a motion of a hand or 
a shade of expression on the face of 
any one in the room escaped him; while 
Gaddia, conscious that something ex- 
citing was going on which he could not 
comprehend, resolved that it would be 
preferable to learn even such a harsh 
and uncouth: language as English than 
to be stifled by unsatisfied curiosity. 
Only Nelly, absorbed in the planning 
of costumes and the possibilities which 
her part might offer to display them, 
was blissfully unconscious, for De Sal- 
tier, glancing at the assembled guests, 
suddenly appreciated the significance of 
the composition of the party, and for 
just a fleeting moment the expression 
of a cornered rat came to his face; but 
he looked at Phillips with a smile of 
assurance on his lips. 

“Perhaps it would be better,” he an- 
swered indifferently. “I should prefer 
not to accept a part until | know more 
about it.” 

“Very well, here it is, but I warn you 
that it is a very mixed plot, which 
would be farcical if the element of 
tragedy did not absolutely force itself 
into it,” said Phillips. ‘The time is 
the present, the place Washington, but 
first you must imagine a kingdom 
which we shall call Brabantia. It is 
not a Power, even a minor one. It ex- 
ists only by the sufferance of its strong- 
er neighbors; for because of their jeal- 
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ousy it was constituted as a buffer state, 
and as European rulers naturally dis- 
like republics it was given a kinglet to 
govern it. He is a nonentity whose 
voice is not heard in the concert of 
Europe, his army is farcical, his diplo- 
matic corps exists only because it is an 
indispensable appanage to royalty. But 
owing to this same jealousy of the Pow- 
ers, a new complication arises. A vast 
territory on a far continent is explored 
and found to contain many millions of 
inhabitants and great natural riches 
which make them all desire it for ex- 
ploitation, but no one of them is will- 
ing that another should have it. 

“It is a menace to the peace of the 
world so long as it is unattached, and 
to preserve that peace it is finally con- 
stituted as a free state, and its admin- 
istration entrusted to Brabantia, be- 
cause that country is so weak that it 
does not excite jealousy. Brabantia 
soon sickens of it, for it is beyond her, 
but the king takes it over as a per- 
sonal matter and turns the Free State 
into a trading corporation for his per- 
sonal benefit. It is not a white man’s 
country, this new territory. The cli- 
mate is deadly and the inhabitants hos- 
tile; but men of sorts can be hired for 
gold for any service. A handful of 
white men with modern weapons can 
control myriads of ignorant savages 
armed with bows and arrows, and what 
force will not accomplish, trade-gin 
will. White men cannot work there, 
but they can drive slaves to labor, and 
with unlimited rubber and ivory to be 
gathered they carried out orders. De- 
tails are hardly necessary, but they have 
been furnished in revolting profusion 
by the missionaries and independent 
traders who tried to live in the terri- 
tory. 

“Cruelty beyond anything which the 
Spanish conguistadores ever conceived, 
indiscriminate slaughter, punitive expe- 
ditions where the heads were collected 
in baskets and whole tribes wanton- 
ly exterminated, mark the progress of 
development under the beneficent rule 
of the King of Brabantia, and to-day 
the blacks work under such harsh sla- 
very that every ton of rubber collected 
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means the destruction of ten lives, and 
for every tusk of ivory a half-dozen 
men die! This is all horrible, but it is 
none the less true, and it is pertinent 
because it explains the raison d’étre of 
my villain.” 4 

Mrs. Edwards looked about wonder- 
ingly, for the absolute silence when 
Phillips paused roused her from her 
absorption, and De Saltier glanced from 
her to Phillips and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“TI do not find your story amusing, 
and I doubt if a play with such an 
opening could possibly be a 
Mr. Phillips, so I fear that I must 
withdraw,” he said, but the American 
protested. 

“This is merely intended as an in- 
troduction, it is barely touched upon 
in the play, but I explain it to show 
why the King of Brabantia found it 
necessary to employ the villain,” he 
answered. The Belgian sat down 
again, for something in General Whort- 
ley’s attitude and the position which 
Phillips had taken between him and the 
door warned him that he would not be 
allowed to go quietly, and Phillips con- 
tinued : 

“The revenues gained by _ robbery, 
torture, and murder were immense, and 
the king, fearing to lose them, became 
apprehensive of interference by the 
Powers, for the truth was beginning 
to leak out, and the European press was 
clamoring for investigation and inter- 
vention. He was of so little impor- 
tance that he knew that he would not 
be consulted, but with his ill-gotten 
wealth he felt that bribery might be ef- 
fective if he had reliable information 
of impending danger. A more repu- 
table ruler, consulting the dignity of 
his country instead of his private purse, 
would have hesitated to accredit a 
mouchard, a police spy who had been 
broken in the army for crooked riding 
in a military steeplechase, but not so 
our noble King of Brabantia, for the 
more unscrupulous his agent, the great- 
er chances he would take to steal in- 
formation which could never be ob- 
tained through legitimate diplomatic 
channels. Such an instrument was 
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ready to his hand, and was duly ac- 
credited as attaché to the Brabantian 
legation in a European capital. He 
was of noble family, of pleasing ap- 
pearance; but with such a career as I 
have described to his credit, and- 

“Mr. Phillips, I protest!’ exclaimed 
the Belgian angrily. “This is absolute- 
ly farcical, and the idea of suggesting 
that a gentleman would assume such a 
part is- i 

“One moment, please,” interrupted 
Phillips quietly. “You are making this 
too personal, and it is I who have the 
right to protest against being inter- 
rupted in the development of my villain 
for the edification of the company. I 
will introduce another character direct- 
ly, a woman, this time, for this delecta- 
ble specimen of manhood worked 
through women. The wife of a young 
nobleman holding a position in the for- 
eign office, which necessitated the car- 
rying of confidential and important doc- 
uments from one minister to another, 
became the object of his devoted atten- 
tions. She was thoughtless, she was 
wilfully indiscreet, but she did not care 
for him. With a devilish ingenuity he 
followed her, and behaved in such a 
way that an absolutely innocent inter- 
course had all the appearance of a 
guilty intrigue to the outside world, but 
he was tactful, and his victim had no 
suspicion that her name was being ban- 
died lightly in the clubs. Finally the 
opportunity which he was waiting for 
came; the entrée to her house made it 
possible to abstract papers containing 
information which his royal master re- 
quired, and he availed himself of it. 
The husband discovered the loss, ac- 
cused him of the theft, and threatened 
to have him turned out of the country 
in disgrace; but the villain, while he ac- 
knowledged that the papers were in his 
possession, coolly denied the theft and 
advised him to swallow his loss to wash 
down his dishonor, for he asserted that 
his wife had doubly betrayed him. Ap- 
pearances supported his story, the wife’s 
protestations of innocence were disre- 
garded, and I believe that it will make 
rather a strong scene when the hus- 
band is found dead under circumstances 
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which point to his murder by you as 
the villain who, however, escape scot- 
free because, for the moment, you have 
sufficient influence to force the authori- 
ties to accept the theory of suicide; and 
the beautiful young widow is hurried to 
a convent. So strong is this woman's 
part that no one but a great emotional 
actress could do full justice to it, and 
Loya de Rougemain has done me the 
honor to consent to play it.” 

The last statement came as an anti- 
climax, and visibly relieved the ten- 
sion which had become almost unbear- 
able, and the littke murmur which came 
from his hearers indicated relief rather 
than surprise. 

As he had gone on, pitilessly reveal- 
ing the baseness and perfidy of his im- 
aginary character, all illusion had been 
lost and his auditors realized that he 
was denouncing the Belgian, whose 
face gradually lost its expression of as- 
surance and became white and drawn. 
Nelly, her eyes dilating with horror, 
had hung upon Phillips’ words, and the 


others, appreciating that her punish- 
ment was inevitable, had mercifully kept 


their gaze on the speaker. The men- 
tion of the name of the French actress 
brought the whole thing for an instant 
within the range of possibilities as a 
dramatic performance and restored il- 
lusion, but Phillips, with stern voice 
and contemptuous manner, quickly dis- 
pelled it. 

“Naturally, the villain’s usefulness in 
that particular country was over, and 
he was transferred, coming next to 
Washington, where he foolishly endeav- 
ored to repeat the same maneuver. He 
displayed a woful lack of resource that 
he did not vary it, a peurile lack of 
judgment in selecting his victim. It is 
this which, in the play, leads to his un- 
doing, for her friends and protectors 
rally about her. There is no desire for 
a public scandal, for it would serve no 
good purpose, and would cause un- 
necessary suffering to many people; 
but, of course, it is necessary to crush 
the villain and render him incapable of 
doing similar harm by making it im- 
possible for him ever again to mas- 
querade as a gentleman. The simplest 


and surest way seems to be to expose 
him, not publicly, but before such a 
representative gathering of influential 
but discreet people that he will be for- 
ever officially and socially dead. And 
now, Mrs. Loring, if you will kindly 
ask Mademoiselle de Rougemain to 
come in, I believe that she will give us 
a most interesting demonstration of her 
art.” Mrs. Loring rose from her chair 
and left the room without trusting her 
self to speak, and when she returned, 
escorting the woman whose acting had 
caused such a furore in Paris, and 
whose coming appearance upon the 
American stage had been so widely 
heralded, the men rose respectfully 
from their seats and bowed. 

One glance sufficed to convince them 
that the reports of her great beauty had 
not been exaggerated, and had any one 
of them doubted that she possessed the 
power to express emotion dramatically, 
her entrance must have convinced them 
of their error. The newspaper de- 
scriptions of her personal appearance 
asserted that her eyes were blue, but 
surely no one present could have con- 
firmed that opinion, for they seemed 
but two points of fire as she fastened 
them upon De Saltier. Straight as an 
arrow she made for him, disregarding 
every one else in the room, and in the 
two words she uttered when she stood 
before him were concentrated such 
loathing, hatred, and contempt as never 
before any two words expressed. lor 
an instant he faced her and looked at 
her defiantly, but with one hand she 
gathered her skirt closely about her, as 
if fearing the contamination of contact 
with him, and with the other pointed 
a literal finger of scorn. Her voice was 
not raised—in fact, it was almost a 
sibilant hiss which came from her lips 

but the words “Beast! Murderer!” 
seemed to echo from every corner of 
that great room when she pronounced 
them. 

His eyes fell, his face became ghast- 
ly, and, covering it with his hands as 
if to protect it from a blow, he cowered 
down in the chair behind him. She re- 
garded him for a moment silently, and 
then, drawing away, as if the very air 
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which surrounded him was polluted, she 
faced the group of people, who had 
been silent spectators of the scene. The 
ambassador started forward with out- 
stretched hands, an expression of sur- 
prise on the face which was ordinarily 
an imperturbable mask. 

“Madame la Comtesse du 
Phillips checked him with a warning 
gesture, and the actress looked at him, 
a smile of infinite sadness on her face. 

“Yes; once more, until my identity 

ll be lost to the world in my name 

f religion, the Countess du Granique, 
our excellency,’ she said proudly. 
“Loya de Rougemain is no more; her 
mission, thanks to a courteous and 
chivalrous American’ gentleman, is 
ended. That miserable object cower- 
ing in the chair Will pay the penalty of 
his crime if justice is done, and his ly- 
ing tongue will be incapable of harming 
again an honorable woman. Mr. 
Phillips has told you my story, and you 
can believe that no convent walls could 
imprison me while the foul murder of 
an innocent man remained unavenged 
and a stain rested upon an honorable 


WHY DIDST 
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name. The name and the profession 
which I adopted gave me the liberty 
and the opportunity to track down the 
villain who destroyed all that made life 
worth living. If it has also enabled 
me to save from disgrace and such de- 
spair, humiliation, and remorse as | 
have suffered another woman whose 
only crime is youth and inexperience, I 
shall return to the convent with a grate- 
ful heart.” 

Poor Nelly, who for the first time in 
her life was thankful not to be the 
center of attraction, threw herself sob- 
bing into Mrs. Loring’s open arms, and 
the countess, realizing that such humili- 
ation was not a thing for the eyes of 
nen to behold, made an imperative ges- 
ture for them to leave the room. 

As the men moved toward the door, 
the general, who through most of the 
proceedings had looked as if he were 
presiding at a court-martial, walked 
over and tapped the Belgian smartly 
on the shoulder, and when the latter 
from his chair with downcast 
head, grasped him by the arm, as if he 
were under arrest. 


rose 


COME? 


HY didst thou look upon my face, O Sun! 
And make me glad with joy till then unknown, 
Flooding the prison-house of life with spring, 
With scent of flowers, and of moist leaves blown 
Upon a wind wild as the swallow’s wing? 


O Love! why didst thou come? 
Wanders in darkest ways— my 
Why didst thou come to me 


Mocks its own pain. 


My soul undone 


heart, a stone, 


Smiling, then turn and leave me all alone, 
As fades the sail from wrecked souls on the sea? 


H. TaLtpor KuMMER. 





By Elizabeth Duer 
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lamp in the little hall 
of the rectory, I read 
the telegram that 
March afternoon, as 
Aunt Dorcas and I 
came in from the Len- 
ten Sewing Society. 
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Spring has gone. Come at once. 
(Signed) M. Coyrt. 

[I lived at the rectory of St. Simon- 
on-Hudson with my Uncle Giles Mer- 
ton and his angelic wife (both ministers 
in the truest sense of the term, though 
he only had been ordained), and we 
three, together with their five children, 
one nurse, and one maid-of-all-work, 
constituted as busy a household as 
could be found in TFerrytown. 

The “M. Coyt” of the telegram was 
my maternal grandmother, and Uncle 
Giles was my father’s brother. 

I, Millicent Merton, an orphan with 
three hundred a year, had been brought 
up by this clergyman-uncle in the 
healthy atmosphere of love and pov- 
erty, while Grandmama Coyt lived 
alone in her great double house in New 
York, and never noticed me, unless she 
was in distress. 

Aunt Dorcas took the yellow paper 
from my hand. 

“Who is Spring?” she asked. 

“Spring,” 1 answered, “is her 
wheezy, overfed, beribboned Spanish 
poodle, who is stolen regularly every 
six months, whenever one of her serv- 
ants happens to stand in need of the 
reward.” 


“My love,” said Aunt Dorcas re- 
provingly, “you must not speak in that 
way of your grandmother. Solitary 
people form great attachments to their 
pet animals. I daré®say poor Mrs. 
Coyt is most unhappy.” 

“It was her own choice to be soli- 
tary,” I retorted. “She could have 
taken me when I was little and brought 
me up in that enormous house, instead 
of letting me be a burden on you and 
Uncle Giles.” 

“Hush, Millicent!’ she answered. 
“You have proved one of our dearest 
blessings, but you owe your first duty 
to your grandmother. You must go to 
her by the early train to-morrow.” 

“Do you think I am going to leave 
you, with Tommy in bed with influ- 
enza and Susie cutting her double teeth, 
to go to attend to that apoplectic old 
poodle! I sha’n’t go one step. You 
don’t appear to recognize the fact that 
I am your right hand, Aunt Dorcas.” 

“My ‘right hand’ is offending my 
ideas of duty just now, and so I mean 
to cast it from me,” she laughed, and 
added maliciously: “Besides, I have 
a shrewd fancy that there is a young 
gentleman in town only too anxious to 
annex the rejected member, if it is go- 
ing begging.” 

[ blushed and turned away. My 
love-affairs were at that stage when 
they were so ideally romantic to the 
“parties of the first part” that they 
could not bear the material touch of 
“parties of the second part.” 

Aunt Dorcas sent grandmama a 
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despatch to say that I would arrive 
at noon on the next day, and I surrepti- 
tiously repeated the same intelligence 
to John Castleton, who was the most 
important “party of the first part” re- 
ferred to above. 

Therefore, as I stepped from my 
train at the Grand Central with the rest 
of the scurrying crowd, I saw John’s 
towering shoulders among the hats and 
bonnets of the welcomers, and in a mo- 
ment his dear voice was saying: 

“Well, little girl, this is almost too 
good to be true!” 

I glanced up at him in vast content. 
Ife wasn’t absolutely beautiful, because 
his nose was too large to be classic, and 
his hair a trifle sandy, but he had the 
nicest face in the world. 

“T’ve a cab,” said John—which was 
extravagant of him, as he was only a 
struggling young doctor, and cabs cost 
money. 

“Perhaps grandmama’s carriage is 
waiting,” I said, as we emerged from 
the building—and so it was; her great 
landau taking up as much room as an 
omnibus. 

There was no footman; indeed, I al- 
most wondered, considering my insig 
nificance, that Eagan had consented to 
fetch me; but there he sat on the box, 
red-faced and hateful, with his coarse 
mouth and little pig’s eyes. 

John dismissed his cab, and drove a 
few blocks with me, because it was 
lonely in that large carriage, and he 
made me laugh all the way. He mim- 
icked to the life Eagan’s way of re 
marking upon the train being late and 
the weather being cold, in a juxtaposi- 
tion which let me understand the annoy 
ance to which I had subjected him. 

“Mrs. Coyt would not ‘hev had out 
the kerridge’. on her own account, I 
hope you appreciate,” said John, dnd 
then added gravely: “Why have you 
been sent for this time, my child? 


Have her eyes gone back on her again 
and she needs a reader, or has the maid 
struck for higher wages and you are 
to be on hand in case a new one has to 
be installed ?” 

A sudden feeling of pity for my poor 
old lady stole over my heart, and I an- 


swered, almost as gravely as Aunt Dor- 
cas would have done, that no matter 
what grandmama wanted, I was the 
proper person to do it for her. After 
such a lofty sentiment, it was rather a 
come-down to be obliged to add that 
the immediate cause of my presence 
was the absence of her lap-dog. 

“Ts it of a migratory nature?” asked 
John. 

“Not by disposition,” I answered. 
“I fancy its migrations are superin- 
duced.” 

“Servants?” he asked laconically. 

“T have a suspicion,” I replied, “that 
Spring may lurk this moment in a stall 
of the stable.” 

Here John had to get out, for we 
were nearing home. To be frank, I 
had no business to have brought him a 
single block in grandmama’s carriage, 
for she had heard of his attentions, and 
(though she had never seen him) had 
disapproved violently. She hated poor 
young men. Still, when a girl hasn’t 
seen her lover for three months, and 
that lover is heartily liked by her uncle 
and aunt, it does seem hard not to have 
a word with him in private. John 
stood chatting for a moment by the 
carriage door after he got out, while 
Eagan sneezed, to let us know that he 
was taking cold. 

“I shall come to see you late this 
afternoon,” John said, in parting, as he 
removed his hand from the door of the 
landau; “and if Mrs. Coyt forbids me 
the house, will you come for a walk 
early to-morrow morning? I shall be 
waiting for you round the corner at 
nine.” 

I nodded, and Eagan drove on. 

Grandmama’s house was an old-fash- 
ioned, high-stooped, double house in 
the Fifth Avenue, not so very far from 
Fiftieth Street, and its furniture had 
never been changed since the time it 
had been “done over” in preparation 
for my mother’s wedding. In fact, 
nothing had changed—not even the 
dust on the windows, I thought, as we 
pulled up at the door and I marked 
the grimy effect. 

The footman, in an old flannel coat 
and a pair of broken pumps, was enjoy- 
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ing a cigarette in the areaway, and, as 
I ran up the steps, the butler came out 
of the basement, and, calling to the 
footman to serve lunch in half an hour, 
as he should be out the whole after- 
noon, disappeared down the side street. 

The door was answered by the par- 
lor-maid in a cotton frock and dirty 
apron, but I made allowances, for I 
knew that she did the work of the two 
men and her own as well. 

Grandmama was still in her room. 
These recurring sorrows, occasioned by 
Spring’s errant ways, seriously affected 
her health, through her spirits. She 
truly loved the poodle, and her imag 
ination tormented her with pictures 
of her favorite languishing for the 
warmth and comfort to which he was 
accustomed, 

My reception was more friendly than 
usual. 

“Well, Milly,” she sighed, 
as if you always find me in trouble! 
Spring has gone again, and this time I 
fear for good and all. I offered twenty- 
five dollars reward yesterday, and to- 
day I put ten to that, and not a sign 
of him so far. Heigho! I hope you 
are all well, dear.” 

I knew that my state of health could 
wait explanation, and at once applied 
my mind to the point of interest. 

Grandmama’s faded blue eyes were 
swimming in tears, and her funny lit- 
tle turned-up nose was quite pink. She 
wore a widow’s cap of rather dressy 
construction, for my grandfather had 
been dead for fifteen years, and mourn- 
ing was simply a habit. Indeed, with 
grandmama, habit was all that mat- 
tered; as soon as anything or anybody 
became a part of her life, she could not 
let the part go away without a pang. 
Her servants were worthless, and pos- 
sibly she knew it, for she was not de- 
void of shrewdness, but, having become 
accustomed to seeing them about her, 
she was willing to pass over the most 
flagrant offenses rather than fill their 
places with strangers. She valued her 
friends because she had always known 
them, not because of any inherent 
charm on their part, and she clung to 
the routine of her life as if it involved 
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her moral health. [In her affection for 
her dog, however, something far more 
active and spontaneous made itself felt 
—the protective instinct that often sur- 
vives more serious passions in the fe- 
male heart. I was not even a fly on 
the coach-wheel of her daily journey, 
whereas Spring occupied the cushion 
beside her, receptive and_ recipient. 
Alas! both heart and cushion were be- 
reaved! 

“How did it happen, grandmama?” 
I asked, in the subdued tone of the sym- 
pathizer. 

Grandmama blew her nose, and an- 
swered with tearful animation: 

“It was yesterday morning. I had 
the carriage at eleven o’clock to go to 
Mrs. Trotter’s—-I am thinking of ta- 
king her cottage at Newport for the 
summer—and Spring was wild to go 
with me. As soon as he saw Martha 
getting out my bonnet he waltzed till 
he fell down breathless.’ Here the 
tears overflowed. “He wore his blue 
blanket trimmed with red, but not his 
belt, which I feel was a mistake. When 
we got to Mrs. Trotter’s, he was so 
sound asleep that I hated to disturb 
him, and, besides, Susan Trotter has 
one of those nasty, long-haired cats 
that are so dangerous to small dogs, 
and so I left him in the landau, and | 
charged both the men, Flynn and 
Eagan, to look after him.” 

They must have been very careless,” 
I said severely, but it proved a lack of 
discrimination. 

“No, my dear,” she sighed, “they are 
both excellent men,so kind to the horses 
that they never take them out unless the 
weather is agreeable, and they are very 
fond of Spring, but, you while | 
was in the house, the fire-engines came 
past, and the grays—Eagan had the 
erays out—cannot bear the noise, so 
Eagan had to drive off, leaving Flynn 
on the sidewalk, and, in the excitement, 
some one must have jumped on the 
carriage-step and stolen Spring, for 
when they came back he was gone!” 

“Could he have sprung out of the 
carriage-window ?” I suggested. 

Grandmama considered the question. 

“He might,” she admitted, “but the 
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strange part is, that his blanket was 
found on the seat, and Flynn said at 
ence that the thief had left it, for fear 
of being traced by it. If Spring had 
only worn his belt, the thief could not 
have got the blanket off so easily, and 
some one might have remarked the 
dog.” 
“IT am so sorry,” I said heartily— 
for her distress was very real. 
“Poor little lonely dog!” she 
“llow strange it must seem to him, 
hen bread-and-gravy time comes 
round, and nothing to get but a biscuit! 
I shall offer fifty dollars to-day!” 
“Don't!” I exclaimed. “Let me 
anage this for you, and I am sure I 
n get Spring back. I will consult my 
friend, Doctor Castleton, this very 
afternoon and see what he advises.” 
“Millicent,” she said, “the loss of my 
poor little dog is not to be made the 
excuse for a flirtation, of which I en- 
tirely disapprove. If you can _ get 


said. 


Spring back I shall be grateful, but I 
desire no assistance from Doctor Cas- 


tleton. 


There is no use in 
straightforward in love-affairs. 
people make it impossible. A more 
prejudiced attitude toward a_ person 
whom she had never met was not to 
be imagined. I had to press my lips 
tight to keep back the angry words, 
when I heard the order given. “Neither 
Miss Merton nor I are at home this 
afternoon.” 

Still, consolation came 
thought that I should see ; 
the next morning, and the time so un- 
kindly placed at my disposal enabled 
me to do a little detective work, by 
means of a talk with my friend the 
parlor-maid. 

She brought a bunch of violets to 
my room about six o’clock, which John 
had sent after hearing I was “not at 
home.” He had scrawled “g A. M.” on 
his card, poor boy! As if I needed any 
reminder. 

The parlor-maid offered to stay and 
help me unpack, and I gladly availed 
myself of her assistance. Old Martha 
would have let me fall headlong into 
my trunk before she would have dis- 
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turbed herself, though, to be just, 
grandmama kept her pretty busy in 
these sad hours, airing Spring’s bed, 
looking up his India-rubber doll and 
ball, and getting his soap and brushes 
ready for a bath the moment he should 
return. It was grandmama’s way of 
keeping up hope. 

From the parlor-maid, I learned that 
this was Spring’s fourth disappearance 
since she had lived with Mrs. Covt, 
which would be two years “come 
Easter.” The first time, he had been 
brought home by a nice little girl, de- 
cently dressed, who said that the poodle 
had followed her in the street, “and 
maybe it was the truth she spoke,” said 
my open-minded handmaid. The sec- 
ond time, he was in charge of a mes- 
senger boy, and the parlor-maid, hap- 
pening to be looking out of a third-story 
window, had seen the boy joined by 
a man at the street corner, and the re- 
ward just paid by Mrs. Coyt trans- 
ferred to his pocket. This had excited 
her suspicions; so, the next time that 
the dog was stolen and brought back 
(by a red-headed urchin with one eye) 
the parlor-maid had slipped out of the 
house as far as the letter-box, and, pre- 
tending to drop in a letter, she had 
watched the selfsame man take the 
reward-money from this child. 

These tales were not altogether new 
to me, but I had never been able be- 
fore to elicit details. 

“What did the man 
asked. 

The question seemed to make the 
parlor-maid uncomfortable, and led to 
several contradictory statements. First, 
she said that she was not near enough 
to see, and then she declared that, 
though she was close to him, his fea- 
tures were concealed by his having his 
coat-collar turned up and his hat far 
over his eyes. I knew that she was not 
speaking the truth, but servants have 
their own code of honor, one rule of 
which to be never to tell tales 
till the offender is found out, and then 
to deluge their employer with accounts 
of how she has been fooled for years 
by practises, which a single word from 
them might have set straight. 
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This much, however, I gathered; 
that upon several occasions the reward 
paid for Spring had found its way to 
the same coat pocket, and that the per- 
son inside the coat was a man known 
to the parlor-maid. 


I think that grandmama must have 
felt a little sorry for being so stern 
about Doctor Castleton, for when I 
went to her room before changing my 
dress for dinner she asked me whether 
I would like to go to the theater that 
evening, if she could get seats. Of 
course I wanted to go desperately, but 
I was on the point of refusing, because 
Uncle Giles does not think it right to 
go to gay places in Lent, when sudden- 
ly I remembered that it might be good 
for grandmama; it would serve to di- 
vert her mind from dwelling so ex- 
clusively on her loss. So I said “yes,” 
and I am sure Uncle Giles would think 
the intention excused the fault. I won- 
der whether I am a self-deceiver! 
When I told John the next day, he said 
he didn’t see that I needed an excuse; 
but then John is not spiritually minded, 
though he is the best man I ever knew. 

At all events, we went. A _ hotel 
speculator had two good seats at the 
Empire, and grandmama told me to 
telephone to Eagan to have the brough- 
am at the door at eight. 

“What is your stable telephone num- 
ber?” I asked. 

And she answered, “2 A. Q. Colum- 
bus,” which was such a strange num- 
ber that it lodged in my mind, though 
I did not actually use it on that occa- 
sion; for, before I got to the instru- 
ment, grandmama called me back, and 
said that she would get a cab from the 
livery-stable, because it was not fair 
to take poor Eagan out again at night, 
when he had been out once before that 
day. 

He had been to Forty-second Street 
and back! 

We had a because 


short dinner, 


grandmama said that the cook liked to 
get to church every evening in Lent; 
what we did have was poorly served, 
but grandmama seemed quite contented 
with it. 


She talked a good deal about 
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Spring, especially when she was fin- 
ishing her lamb-chop. It seems the 
dog always had a bone on a newspaper 
near the hearth, and the sight of the 
little rib on her plate made her cry. 

I saw the second man wink at Ford 
the butler, and my indignation almost 
choked me. They probably knew all 
about the dog, and thought it a joke. 
I believed them all to be in conspiracy 
to cheat my poor old lady; indeed, I 
was getting so anxious to rescue her 
from these horrid servants, or at least 
to open her eyes to their deceit, that | 
could hardly wait for the next morn- 
ing to ask for John’s help. 

The day was fine, and we were both 
punctual to the moment. Grandmama 
was taking her breakfast in bed, for 
she had lain awake half the night fret- 
ting, and so I had no difficulties about 
getting out of the house. 

John cannot help being kind, because 
it is his nature. When I told him 
how unhappy grandmama was about 
Spring’s loss, he was as sympathetic as 
if she were his friend instead of his 
enemy, and he listened to all I had to 
report, and said that I had a clever 
little brain, and proposed we should 
start our investigation by walking past 
the stable, just by way of reconnais- 
sance, 

“But I don’t know where the stable 
is,” I objected. 

This seemed to worry him for a mo- 
ment, until I remembered about “2 A. 
Q. Columbus,” and then we went into 
a public telephone-station to look in the 


book. To our mortification, it was not 
recorded. I might have known that 
such a very odd number would be a 


private one, and there was no way of 
placing it. 

“Why not the directory?” said John. 
“What is Eagan’s first name?” 

And there it was, to be sure! “Pat- 
rick Eagan, coachman, West 54th 
Street.”” So we turned our faces to- 
ward the river. 

I told John that I thought we were 
too distinguished in our appearance to 
walk through that part of town with- 
out exciting remark, so we stopped a 
hansom and got in; our object being 
















































to observe while we avoided observa- 
tion. 

When we reached the stable, some 
boys were playing ball in the street, and 
one boy plunged almost under our 
wheel in the eagerness of his catch. 

“Look out, Patsie!” cried his com- 
panions, and the boy, glancing up, dis- 
closed a countenance embellished by 
red locks and a_ sightless eye! I 
pinched John’s arm in my excitement. 

At the end of the block we ordered 
the driver to turn and go back at a 
walk. 

As we approached the second time, 
Kagan came to the open door and 
leaned against the jamb. He was smo- 
king a pipe, and in the strong morning 
light he looked more the ruffian than 
usual. I screened my face with my 
muff, and John managed to keep his 
behind my enormous hat. For about 
five seconds, while we were passing, 
we could see well into the interior of 
the stable, and there, tied to a post, was 
Spring sitting, shivering, and howling 
the dirge peculiar to dog misery—three 
yaps, and in a minor scale. 

“Howld yer tongue!” called Eagan, 
making a threatening gesture at the 
dog, and, at the same moment, an auto- 
mobile burst from the stable next, and 
we had to pull up while it made its 
clumsy efforts to turn. 

Spring continued to howl, 
Eagan, removing his pipe, roared: 

“Come down you, Bridget, and take 
the dawg up-stairs.” 

Mrs. Eagan popped her head out of 
a window, and showed her opinion of 
divided labor by answering: 

“Bring her up yersilf, yer lazy divil, 
bad cess to yer! Do you think I’ve 
nothin’ to do but wait on you and yer 
dawg ?” 

This courteous retort elicited from 
her husband an offer to efface her fea- 
tures, but we lost the rest of the dia- 
logue, because the automobile whirled 


and 


up the street, and we were able to 
drive on. 
John reproduced Eagan’s tone to 


perfection ; 
power! 
We took a turn in the park, and de- 


mimicry ,is a _ strange 
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cided on our next step, as we drove 
through the deserted roads. John pro- 
posed, by fair means or foul, to carry 
off Spring during the next absence of 
the dog’s unlawful protector; and when 
he set me down near the cathedral on 
our return, he made me promise to let 
him know the hour of grandmama’s 
afternoon drive. She was going to the 
dressmaker’s, and so did not require 
my company. 

Three o’clock was the hour set, and 
five minutes after saw my old lady rat- 
tled off in her great ark, drawn by the 
grays, and driven by Eagan. He and 
the groom were a disgrace to the box 
of the carriage, so careless were they 
in dress and attitude. 

In a second I had telephoned the 
news to John, and within half an hour 
he came up the steps. I had told the 
parlor-maid to let him in, for, as usual, 
the butler and footman were out during 
visiting hours, the very time when it 
was most important to have the bell 
properly answered. 

“What has happened?” I asked 
breathlessly, as the door of the front 
drawing-room closed behind him. 

“Spring is on his way here now,” he 
said, laughing. 

“What frauds we are,” I answered, 
half-ashamed. “We are as double- 
dealing as Eagan. Tell me all about 
i 

John fell into a fit of chuckles at 
the recollection. 

“As soon as I received your message, 
I rang up Mrs. Coyt’s stable. ‘What’s 
wanting?’ answered a voice, which I at 
once recognized as belonging to the 
lady of the window. I got Eagan’s 
brogue to perfection. ‘Is it yersilf, 
Bridget?’ I asked. ‘It is,’ said she. 
‘What are you afther laving behint you 
this time?’ Here I sank my voice. 
‘Sind the dawg round to the madame, 
and be quick about it.’ I could hear 
her snort of rage. ‘Is it me who’s to 
lave me wurruk to take him? Sure I'd 
lave him die before I’d budge him!’ 
‘Sind Patsie,’ I said persuasively, ‘and 
foreby I’m needin’ the money in the 
worrst of ways mesilf, I'll share the 
dale with yer, Bridget.’ ‘I will,’ said 
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she, pleased as the flowers of May; and 
before she could hang up the receiver 
I heard her calling: ‘Patsie, darlint, 
come from forninst the house this min- 
nit, and rin an irrant for yer mommer, 


like a good bye.’ ” 
As John finished his narrative I 


clasped my hands in excitement, for I 
saw that there were risks. 

“Oh! I hope Spring will get here 
before Eagan returns,” I exclaimed; “‘it 
would spoil it all, if he saw Patsie with 
the dog in the street.” 

John was quite alive to this danger, 
and we both sat with our eyes fastened 
on the clock, except when we rushed 
to the window every time any convey- 
ance stopped at or near the door. 

At last, on one of our dashes to the 
window, we saw a small boy coming up 
the steps with the dog under his arm, 
and I flew to the f door myself 


tront 
before he could ring the bell and invited 
Patsie into the hall. 

“So you have brought home the lit- 
tle dog,” I said, anxious to hear what 
ies would explain the circumstance. 
“Where did you find him?” 

“T’m Mr. Eagan’s bye, m’m,” said 
Patsie, “and I seen the dog often when 
my popper’s been drivin’ him out with 


the madame, so this afternoon I was 
walkin’ down Eighth Avenue, and I 


seen the dog trotting afther a gurrl, and 
I knowed him right off. ‘Luck here,’ 
I said to the gurrl, ‘where did yer 
swipe that dawg?’ and she up and tuck 
to her heels, and I grabbed the dog and 
fetched him right over to Mrs. Coyt.” 

Grandmama_ had _ left crisp 
five-dollar bills wherewith to reward 
the person who should bring back her 
favorite, and I left Patsie in the hall 
while I took Spring into the drawing- 
room and consulted John in regard to 
the payment. 

“T don’t suppose thirty-five dollars 
is of much moment to Mrs. Coyt,” he 
said, “and, besides, she has pledged 
herself to pay it. I think it would add 
a humorous feature to the situation if 
we were to send it to Mrs. Eagan be- 
fore Eagan gets home.” 

I hastily took the money from a se- 
cret drawer of the secretary, and, giv- 
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ing it to Patsie, told him to run with 
it quickly to his mother; and, by way 
of insuring its reaching the hands of 
that valiant virago, I said something 
about telephoning in ten minutes to ask 
his mother whether he had proved a 


trusty messenger. I thought that his 
¢ood eye drooped a trifle sadly at such 
sharp practise, but he nodded, and 
plunged down the steps. 

When I returned to the drawing- 
room, Spring was shivering on the 
hearth-rug, in spite of the fire’s glow, 
as dirty a picture of misery as ever | 
saw, and my kind John, with his watch 
in his hand, sat on the floor beside the 


l counting its pulse. 


dog, 
“T’m afraid you have paid thirty-five 
dollars for a dead dog,” he said. ‘The 
poor little beast is certainly ill. I 
fancy it has pneumonia.” 

“Oh! do something for it, John,” | 
pleaded. “Think of grandmama’s feel- 
ings if she gets him back, only to see 
him die.” 

“T’ll send you a vet.,” said he. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” | 
said, with spirit; “you will treat that 
dog as if he were a human being, and 
prescribe for him before you leave this 
house.” 

John shrugged his shoulders and ad- 
dressed Spring. 

“If she can bully a fellow like that 
before her engagement is even an- 
nounced, what will she do when she 
is fs 

But before he covld finish the sen- 
tence, the carriage stopped at the door 
with a clatter, and almost instantly the 
door-bell pealed through the house. 

As grandmama came into the hall, I 
opened the drawing-room door and 
said: 

“Here is Spring.” 

Grandmama nearly tripped over the 
front of her dress in her haste to wel- 
come her pet; but, though he whim- 
pered and licked her hand, he was too 
full of suffering to be more demonstra- 
tive. 

I did not introduce John 
than by saying: 

“This gentleman was instrumental in 
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finding the dog. He is a physician, and 
assures me the poor little soul is ill.” 

Like most elderly people, grand- 
mama entertained but one idea at a 
time. The gentleman who had brought 
about this agreeable issue was of no 
interest per se to her, but as a physi- 
cian he might be of service to her dog. 

“And what do you suppose is the 
matter with him?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

John told her his reasons for think 
ing that the dog had pneumonia, and 
then suggested taking him up-stairs, 
where he could be steamed and dosed 
with whisky; and together they disap- 
peared, carrying Spring and discussing 
the advantages of a “scientific steam- 
ing-kettle” over the more domestic 
utensil inseparable from the kitchen- 
range. 

It must be confessed—with regret 
that this sudden demand upon the time 
of my young doctor could not have 
been a serious interruption to his prac- 
tise; indeed, when at six o’clock he pre- 
pared to leave, after working over 
Spring for two hours, he did not seem 
in any hurry. 

“T have never asked to whom I am 
indebted for so much kindness,” said 
grandmama at last, when John was 
making his deferential bow at the door 
of her bedroom. 

I nodded my head at him violently 
behind grandmama’s back; the time had 
come to tell his name. 

“Doctor Castleton,” said John. 

Grandmama’s face got a deep pink, 
she rose to the occasion, for she felt 
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- obligations keenly. 





“Will you do me the favor to return 
to dinner, Doctor Castleton?” she said. 
‘I believe you are a friend of my 
eranddaughter.” 

“More than a 
John said simply. 
be her husband 


friend, Mrs. Coyt,” 
“T hope one day to 
I ; 
She struggled for a moment with the 
unwelcome thought, and then said, with 
a smile: 
“That need not prevent your coming 
to dinner.” 
Grandmama 


had 


absorbed 
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in her care of Spring that she had asked 
no questions as to the manner of his 
return, and I had almost made up my 
mind not to disturb her faith in Eagan 
till the next day, when the parlor-maid 
knocked at the door and said that Mrs. 
Eagan was below and begged to speak 
to her. 

Grandmama was in the act of heat- 
ing a blanket for Spring’s back, so she 
said impatiently that Mrs. Eagan could 
come to her room. 

“She’s an awful sight, ma’am,” said 
the parlor-maid, but grandmama said 
sharply: “Don’t keep that door open 
on the dog; do you want to kill him?” 
So the maid went, and presently re- 
turned with Mrs. Eagan. 

ler face was bruised and swollen 
beyond recognition, and a bandage con- 
cealed one eye. Her black velvet bon- 
net was worn at a rakish angle, and the 
fact that she had not changed her cot- 
ton dress betrayed the haste of her 


toilet. She made grandmama an angry 
nod, 
“T’ye come to inform you, ma’am, 


that you'll have to look for a new 
coachman. [Eagan’s in the station- 
house this blessed minute, and to-mor- 
row’ll see him on the Oiland, sure as 
the day dawns.” 

“What has happened to you?” asked 
grandmama, interested, as usual, with 
the subject nearest at hand. 

“Sure it’s Eagan’s fists, the dirty 
spalpeen! he’s after givin’ me the pun- 
ishment you see for the rayson that I 
sint the dawg to your house, and him 
orderin’ of it himsilf, through the tili 
phone. It’s dhrunk he is, to act so 
sinseless, but Patsie he rin for the po 
lice, and they have him locked up till 
he cools himself, and I’m to appear 
against him at tin in the mornin’.” 

“T thought Doctor Castleton got the 
dog,”’ said poor grandmama, completely 
bewildered. “Did this woman get her 
reward?” 

“Sure an’ I did, and sorra a dollar 
will Eagan iver see of it; the same is 

beatin’ he’s 


me consolation for the 
afther givin’ me.” 
I sent Mrs. Eagan to the kitchen, 
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while I explained to my grandmother 
the complicated occurrences of the day, 
and I so completely undermined her 
confidence in all the servants, except 
my friend the parlor-maid, that she de- 
termined to dismiss the entire force the 
next morning, and made me promise 
to stay with her until the household 
should be once more in running order 
upon principles which should bring her, 
at least, some return for her outlay. 

John came back to dinner, and before 
the meal was over I could see that my 
old lady was converted to his charms; 
but the conquest was complete when he 
offered to sit up all night with Spring. 

That suffering animal was nursed 
back to life and health, and the day that 
saw him well enough to beg to go out 
in the landau, with a spruce new coach- 
man and a footman who was an orna- 
ment to the box, also brought me a 
very handsome suggestion from grand- 
mama. 

She said that she was getting old, 
and had no one in the world but me, 
and that she could not bear the thought 
of giving me up again to the Mertons; 
but she knew that I wouldn’t want to 
come to live with a cranky old woman, 
unless it were made worth my while, 
and so I was welcome to marry “that 
sweet, lovely fellow, Doctor Castleton,” 
and invite him not only to live with us, 
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but to hang out his shingle in the win- 
dow to the left of the front door. 

“For, after all,” she concluded, “with 
five living-rooms down-stairs and the 
library up, you and I can manage to 
spare that one room for his patients.” 

I poured out my thanks somewhat 
brokenly, for, to tell the truth, the plan 
had one almost insuperable objection. 
I feared that John would say no—but 
of course I did not confide that to 
grandmama, for I have always felt 
great confidence in my own persuasive 
powers. 

When the great intelligence was com- 
municated to John, as we sat hand in 
hand by the library fire, he looked so 
quizzical that ‘I almost despaired. 

“T am deeply grateful,” he said, “and 
appreciate how very kind Mrs. Coyt is, 
but, dear child, might not life here be 
a trifle binding?” 

“Tt is our only chance of being bound 
to each other for many a year to come,” 
I answered, with hard feminine sense, 
“and, instead of flouting such a piece 
of luck, I think you might embrace it!” 

In my earnestness I had risen from 
my chair, and John stood smiling down 
at me. 

“T’ll accept it, which is more to the 
point,” he said, “and if there’s any em- 
bracing to be done——” 

John is so impulsive. 


TWILIGHT 


HE western sky is full of primrose lights, 
Toward its mecca hurrying shadows flee: 
Shoulder to shoulder stand the naked hills 
Draped with a starry mist: And noiselessly 
The south wind, damply-soft, comes carrying 
The promise of a growth that is to be. 
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RM REENNES’—that is 
the boarding-house of 
Fredericktown — had 
always been as fine as 
any castle in Spain to 
little Willie Smith, 
Mrs. O’Reenne’s sev- 
en-year-old grandson. 
To begin with, it was four stories high 
and of brick, while most of the Fred- 
ericktown houses had ambled down the 
pathway of time from colonial days, 
content with a story or two and a 
sprawling porch held in place by the 
traditional columns. The O’Reenne 
house had no columns, for it had been 
built by a Northerner after the last war, 
Willie Smith never mourned the 
lack of them, as his pretty blue-eyed 
mother sometimes did. The house, in 
his mind, was as near perfection as a 
house could be. One approached it 
through a pair of the most delightful 
swinging gates. There a boy could fly 
through the air all the day long, ma- 
king believe that he was a highwayman 
of the most fearless Dick Turpin 
school, or that he was aboard one of 
the white-sailed ships that sometimes 





but 


blew into Fredericktown harbor, to the 
delight of all the children of the old 
neighborhood. Then there was the 


front yard with the oyster-shell paths, 
much brighter and gayer than mere 
gravel-paths, and the back garden 
where the rusty-tailed Mrs. Peacock 
lived. There Jim Crow, the raven, 
could sometimes be found, when Lizzie 
Freeley had taken her goat and car- 
riage to her father’s barn, and Willie’s 








other cronies were in their respective 
domiciles, having their faces washed, 
and there wasn’t a blessed thing in the 
whole sunny world to do. 


The house inside also was very 
grand. Mrs. O’Reenne had bought a 
real Turkey carpet for the hall, al- 
though Willie could never find any 


turkey feathers, as he expected,-in the 
weave. The space inside the wide 
front door was graced by an old settle 
brought from Cavan by one of the 
“handsome, high-steppin’ O’Reennes,” 
who all had hair like the oak leaves in 
autumn and eyes matching the blue sky 
itself. “Oh, sure they were as pretty 
as St. Peter,’ Mrs. O’Reenne would 
have told you. “Just as good as these 
Southerns, if I do say it, ma,” Mrs. 
Smith, Willie’s mother, generally 
added. On that stately Irish settle, the 
red-faced, jolly colonel would some- 
times sit just before dinner, holding 
Willie on his knee. They had a merry 
game of finding out how many of the 
lady inmates of O’Reennes’ wore white 
stockings and how many wore black. 
The colonel called the game “hanging 
out the wash.” “Only real ladies like 
Mrs. Throgmorton, Mrs. Guimess, and 
Mrs. Pinckney wore white.” 

“They're ‘top-floorers’ — 
weekers’—granny says—but I 
’em,” agreed Willie. 

“They're ‘top-floorers,’ are they?” re- 
iterated the colonel—a way he had. “I 
suppose that’s why you like me, too, 
isn’t it, William?” 

“Yes, sir-ee. They’re lots nicer on 
the third floor. Now, the second floor 
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is just sort of half-nicer—old Mr. and 
Mrs. Gulliver live there—she gives me 
a peppermint when I take my castor- 
oil. Granny says she wears a wig, but 
ma says she’s real pleasant, and not 
too palavering, like you, colonel.” 

“So your charming mother thinks 
I’m a palaverer, does she, little man?” 

“Oh, she likes you, colonel. I’m 
sure she does. Granny says you don't 
dress as well as the major, but ma says 
he’s a stiffy! Ma says all the first- 
floorers are stiffys—specially old Miss 
Moore.” 

And thus the twilight conversation 
would go on until footsteps in the street 
grew less and less frequent, and Jim 
Crow was brought into the house to 
his cage and bed. And then fat, black- 
turbaned Dinah would creep up from 
the kitchen with her great brass bell 
to ring down the lazy dwellers in 
O’Reennes’ to the best dinner in Fred- 
ericktown. 

Willie Smith was a sensitive, pre- 
cocious child who was fond of the so- 
His grand- 
mother was his ideal companion, and 
his most cherished occupation was fol- 
lowing her into the garden after din- 
ner when she would sit in the little 
summer-house, the colonel on one side, 
and the major on the other. At school, 
where Willie made paper letters, pa- 
per animals, and indulged in other pur- 
suits of the kindergarten age, the more 
masculine element characterized him 
as a sissy, and a girl-boy. Lizzie Free- 
ley, his most faithful intimate, had once 
used the latter opprobrious epithet when 
he had refused to ride her goat bare- 
backed, and deep in his heart Willie 
had suffered over the stigma cast upon 
him. It is true he hated leap-frog, the 
favorite pastime of the Fredericktown 
youth, and the brute, ever present in 
the healthy young animals just beyond 
his age, made him take to the back 
streets on his way home from school. 
“Chasing Willie Smith” was one of the 
most sporty occupations of the older 
boys, but Willie, like some hunted 
things, was rarely caught napping. If 
taken unawares, his tongue was learn- 
ing to return the attack. Children 


ciety of grown-up persons. 
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whose grandfathers and fathers were 
looked upon as the pillars of Frederick- 
town were promiscuously dubbed 
“poor white trash.” Lizzie Freeley’s 
cousin, Charlie Dumfret, and many an- 
other proud personage was laid low by 
Willie, whose tongue was mightier 
than his arm. The tables were turned 
on the blue-blooded sprigs of Fred- 
ericktown, when members of their im- 
mediate families were termed thieves 
and murderers. On many a fine day 
a band of youthful indignants waited 
in front of O’Reennes’ for the lady of 
the mansion to put her head out of the 
window. 

“Mrs. O’Reenn—ee! Oh, Mrs. 
Reenn—cee,” would rise the plaints, un- 
til that lady’s smiling face appeared 
above them. 

From the basement window, safe be- 
hind the bars, Willie would watch them 
scornfully. 

“Mrs. O’Reenn—ce!” rushed on one 
of the little voices. “Willie Smith 
called my father a dirty old butcher.” 

“A what, child?” 

“A dirty old butcher!” 

“Well, go away, children—-you must 
have been teasing the boy. Don’t you 
know your pa’s a gentleman without 
coming to me? Go away, now, I’m 
busy.” 

Once the 
O’Reenne 


was shut, Mrs. 
gave way to uproarious 
laughter. “Well, I never, Jo!” she 
screamed to Willie’s mother. “Your 
son has called one of Miss Moore’s 
kin a butcher.” 

“Oh, how awful; they’re so aristo- 
cratic,” replied the litthe woman. “I 
was hoping they’d ask us to tea some 
time. Mrs. Haskins, the mother of 
those children, was most polite to me 
at the market the other day. Shall I 
put Willie to bed? What can be done 
with such a child? I never gave you 
so much trouble, ma.” 

“No, my dear, Willie takes after the 
O’Reennes- got the devil of a 
wit.” 

“He’s too young to have such a thing, 
I’m positive. It’s his queer heads 
Why, what do you think he said last 
night when I was tucking him up in the 


window 
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crib? He wanted to know if the moon 
was really made of cheese. It’s that 
Freeley girl, she’s always telling him 
some nonsense. I sometimes feel I 
shouldn’t let him play with her. Her 
family is of no account in Frederick- 
town, anyway.” 

“Don’t you go putting on airs, Jo. 
She’s as good as any child in the town, 
and, what’s more, she has imagination.” 

“Well, ma, you do take on that funny 
about children. I never can understand 
you.” 
~ “Sure, you’re little more than a child 
yourself, darling.” 

\nd so Willie was permitted to con- 
tinue his goat rides with Lizzie Free- 
ley after s That intrepid young 
lady was his champion on more than 
one occasion, when the gang obtained 
wind that Willie Smith was out. Each 
day she imparted much new and star- 
tling knowledge to him. “Do you 
know, Willie, that birds can be catched 
by putting a teeny weeny pinch of salt 
on their tails? Charlie Dumfret, who 
uster chase you—he caught a robin and 
a nightingale!” 

“Did he?” gasped Willie, mentally 
vowing to catch two robins and two 
nightingales for Lizzie. 

That very night, armed with Dinah’s 
kitchen salt-cellar, he flew to the back 
garden and sat by the broken fountain 
for the longest time. When they sent 
for him to come in out of the dew, he 
felt he could weep if he were not such 
a big boy. His friend Lizzie might 
call him those terrible things—a “sissv” 
and a again on the mor- 
row. He hadn’t caught even one bird 

in fact, he never caught anything, 
anyway! 


chool. 
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In the summer-house, his granny was 
sitting with his mother, and, unnoticed, 
he slipped in beside the former’s foot- 
stool. He liked to nestle by that soft, 
silken gown, when he was very tired. 
To-night there was nothing to live for. 
He began wondering if thev would all 
care very much if he died. Would Liz- 
zie care? She was sorry when Charlie 
Dumfret’s sister had died!* He saw his 
Bitle white coffin being borne through 
the streets of Fredericktown by a weep- 


ing multitude. Oh, how they’d wish 
they hadn’t called him names! It was 
a delightful feeling, witnessing one’s 
own funeral. For a moment he almost 
smiled and forgot his disappointment 
about the birds. Then he listened to 
the grown-up voices. The swallowed 
sob rose in his throat in sudden sym- 
pathy. His mother was crying. 

“T don’t care if I do give way,” she 
was saying, in broken words. “I should 
have liked to go to’ the Haskins’ party. 
It’s awful to live in a town and not be 
recognized. Why, everybody in the 
house is going, even to the third-floor- 
ers!” 

“They’re boarders, dear 
all the families in the place. 
keep the boarding-house! That’s the 
difference. Of course, your father was 
a gentleman—the third son of a man 
but three gencrations from a duke. If 
that old harridan, Queen Elizabeth, 
had not been caught by the fatal beauty 
of your family—and spurned by it—who 
knows but I might have been a duchess. 
She it was who took away our lands. 
What does this provincial Frederick- 
town know of the great O’Reennes? I 
for one want none of their backwoods 
gatherings. There’s no need of your 
making such a fuss about it. I can’t 
get you there, and you can’t ask them 
for an invitation.” 

Still his mother cried on. “I have 
the new pink silk with the little, white 
sprigs in it,’ she wailed. “I do be- 
lieve that if Willie had not called Mr. 
Haskins a butcher, they would have 
asked me. We always knew, though, 
that Miss Moore is only fond of big 
bugs, and her relatives still 
fonder of them.” The was al- 
most despairing. 

A wide-eyed, startled little boy had 
heard. Neither his mother nor his 
granny saw him creep out of the sum- 
mer-house and slip away in the dark- 
toward the house. He was the 
cause of his pretty mother’s tears, and 
no one will ever know how it hvrt him 
that she should cry. The birds that 
would not come were forgotten. There 
were no shadow goblins and no other 
terrors in the halls that night. He for- 
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got to ponder over the moon’s being 
made of cheese, and how many stars 
he could hold in both hands. Even 
Lizzie’s chagrin did not matter. In 
his crib, he hugged his pillow with 
ecstatic joy. He felt that he could get 
his mother to the party, and he fell 
asleep thinking how much like a fairy 
queen she looked in the pink dress with 
the little white sprigs. 


II. 


The next day Lizzie Freeley drove 
her goat wagon up to the swinging 
gates of O’Reennes’, to find them de- 
serted. 

“Willie!” she called shrilly, her 
dawning femininity vaguely disturbed 
by his neglect. Finally, from the back 
garden came his answering voice. 

“How many did you catch?” 
asked as he came nearer. 

Willie hung his head. “Where does 
Charlie keep his nightingale?” he fal- 
tered sheepishly, as if hating to sus- 
pect the veracity of his friend. 

“In his Uncle Philip’s barn—miles 
and miles away from Fredericktown.” 

Willie raised his head higher. “Say, 
Lizzie,” he said, with the air of a con- 
queror, “do you know what’s the big- 
gest bugs?” 

Lizzie, pulling in her fiery steed, 
thought very hard. “Spiders,” she 
whispered ominously — “spiders and 
worms,” 

“Worms ain’t bugs,” said Willie. 

“I know a feller who has a whole 
box of beetles,” his guest volunteered. 

“Live beetles?” asked Willie 

“Yes—he feeds them on sugar and 
bits of turnip.” 

“Beetles are almost as big as spiders, 
ain’t they?” 

“As big as rats—some of them.” 
Lizzie’s imagination was always ram- 
pant. 

“Do you think he’d trade ’em for a 
whole slab of Dinah’s gingerbread?” 

“Get the gingerbread and see,” sug- 
gested Lizzie greedily. 

Willie ran into the house and soon 
returned with what looked like an arm- 
ful of the fragrant cake beloved by the 


she 
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inmates of O’Reennes’. As with happy 
animation he climbed into the goat 
wagon, Lizzie was not thinking as 
much of the beetles as she was of the 
alluring feast that might not, after all, 
be for her. Willie Jenkins, who owned 
the beetlery, was a stingy comrade, as 
she had learned on other occasions, 
while little Willie Smith was the soul 
of generosity itself, when his heart was 
not set on beetles. “Perhaps, if I’m 
very nice to him, he’ll offer me a bite 
or two,” she argued, with the logic of 
her sex. And so, giving him more of 
the wagon-seat than was really neces- 
sary, they started off. 

As luck would have it, Willie Jen- 
kins was just around the corner, sur- 
rounded by several members of the 
“sane,” who were admiring the beetles. 
They had been named that very morn- 
ing, “The Royal Family,’ and had 
thereby gained an additional prestige. 
As the wheels of the goat wagon were 
heard, the admirers paused in the diffi- 
cult task of making some unknown 
member of the family walk up a piece 
of string. “Oh, gee!—look at Lizzie 
and that Smith kid,” some one shouted. 
“Let’s get after them.” 

Lizzie, with one knowing eye on the 
enemy, hastily threw the reins into 
Willie Smith’s unemployed hand. “Give 
me the gingerbread,” she commanded. 
“T'll put it in my skirt where they can’t 
grab. Now, drive straight, Willie 
Smith, or else the gingerbread might 
slip out, and you’d be sorry because 
that you did not offer me any before!” 
You can have a handful,” said Wil- 
lie reluctantly. 

Lizzie put an eager hand in her dress, 
and drew out a large, luscious piece of 
the good old-fashioned dainty. 

Not content with having gained her 
ends, she held up her spoil of ginger- 
bread before the approaching crowd of 
watering mouths, and caressed it with 
her tongue. 

“Oh, say, give us a piece,” was the 
unanimous cry. ; 

“Keep away,” she shouted shrilly, as 
she firmly clutched her skirts, “or you 
won't get any!” 

“Give me a bit,” cried Willie Jen- 
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kins, “or we'll pull him’—pointing to 
Willie Smith—“off the wagon.” 

“You dare, and I'll tell your moth- 
er. You know I’m not a tattle-tale, 
but she wants me to tell on you. No, 
you daren’t hit a girl! We have come 
to trade the gingerbread—for beetles.” 

“For the Royal Family!” echoed the 
crowd, aghast. 

Willie Jenkins did not answer, but 
his eyes sought his tempter’s bulging 
skirt. Then the eyes gradually took 
on a weak look, as if he realized that 
Lizzie’s hold was very firm. Willie 
Smith jumped down from the cart and 
peered into the glass-covered beetle- 
box. His expression was_ seraphic. 
“They’re very big bugs, Lizzie,” he 
said. “I must have the three in the 
corner.” 

Such a piece of daring from “the 
sissy” brought a number of recruits to 
his shoulder. “Look,” they cried; “if 
he ain’t picking out the mother and 
father and uncle!” 

“T'll give you two handsful of gin- 
gerbread for them,” said Willie brave- 
ly. 

“oy 


Yes—two handsful,” repeated Liz- 
zie Kreeley—munching rapidly. 
“No, you won't,” said their owner— 


his eyes had shifted again. With a 
sudden plunge he seized the greedy 
Lizzie’s skirts. There was a chorus of 
shrieks and catecalls. Only the goat 
remained impassive. The world was 
a scramble of girl, boys, gingerbread, 
and suddenly released beetles. As the 
crowd fought for the gingerbread, Wil- 
lie Smith went on his knees, seeking 
beetles. With eager, rapid leaps he 
pursued them, slipping each find into 
his coat pocket. 

\s the gingerbread gradually disap- 
peared, and the fray lessened, Lizzie 
took a last mouthful and scornfully 
surveyed the molasses-stained faces 
about her. Her pigtails were quiver- 
ing with revenge, and her words came 
as wildly as mastication would per- 
mit. “You bad—bad boys—I’ll tell 
your mother, Willie Jenkins—just you 
wait—you’ve stolen all little Willie 
Smith’s gingerbread. Yes, you did 
steal, too.” A stray beetle at that mo- 
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ment reached her neck, and, with a 
shriek of terror, she pulled it off and 
threw it in her assailant’s face with a 
last diatribe: “Take your old Royal 
Family, you wicked boy!” 

“Let’s go,’ suggested Willie Smith 
plaintively, keeping one hand on his 
right pocket. When they were safely 
ensconced in the wagon, he wondered 
if he’d better tell Lizzie about the 
beetles in his coat. The information 
might make her scream again, he de- 
cided. All women evidently were not 
like the Haskins family and Miss 
Moore, who, he had his mother’s word, 
were fond of “big-bugs.” Perhaps 
Lizzie cared only for spiders. 

Once in sight of O’Reennes’, he leaped 
from her side and ran through the great 
swinging gates into the house. “Wil- 
lie Smith is growing to be just as hor- 
rid as the other boys. He hasn’t any 
manners,” thought the offended Lizzie. 
There was the faint hope that he might 
return with another slab of ginger- 
bread, but after a dreary period of wait- 
ing, she said: “Gee-up,” to her goat, 
disgusted with the ways of men. 

Inside the house, Willie was tiptoe- 
ing up the stairs. His heart was in 
his throat from excitement. He could 
feel the beetles climbing about in his 
pocket. He did not dare to take them 
out on the stairs, to count how many 
he had, but when he shook the pocket 
it sounded as if he must have almost a 
dozen sprigs of Royalty. 

At last he reached 
room, in the third story. 

“Come in, little man,” 
zing gentleman. 

“Will you please give me a box?” 
gasped Willie; “a big box, like the one 
your dumdums come in”—that was his 
name for dominoes. 

“What are you up to, little man?” 

“Oh, please, please, colonel”—he was 
dancing on one foot—“I’m in such a 
hurry. They’re all jumping about in 
my pocket. Mrs. Haskins is so fond of 
them, and if I give them to her, she 
may ask mama and granny to the party, 
Mama was crying last night,” he con- 
fided. tears creeping into his own voice 
at the mere recollection of the tragedy. 
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said that do- 
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The colonel went to his old mahog- 
any desk and took out an empty dom- 
ino-box. He was very sleepy, and for 
once he could not follow the intricate 
workings of his young friend’s mind. 

Searcely thanking him, Willie ran 
out of the room, down the long flights 
of stairs, into the back garden. From 
the broken fountain he overlooked the 
kitchen where Dinah was spreading out 


a new batch of cookies on her cake 
board, but he did not care. No, he 
had his mission in the world. The 


garden was deserted by everybody but 
old Jim Crow, who came flopping over 


to the boy, looking very wise. ‘Go 
away, Jim Crow,” said Willie, open- 
ing the colonel’s box. Then, very 
slowly, he felt ir his pocket. One, two, 
three, four, five, six fat beetles went 
from it to the pasteboard prison. For 


a moment or two he sat thinking. Yes, 
he had better write a letter—and, be- 
sides Mrs. Haskins, there was Miss 
Moore—he must take one “big bug” 
out for her. 

A squirmy beetle was placed under 
a flower-pot, much to Jim Crow’s in- 


dignation, and Willie, hugging his 
treasure, went into the house to com- 


pose his epistle. This is what he 


wrote: 


My Dear Mrs. Haskins: I am sending 
you some big bugs. Ma said to granny last 
night that you liked them. We are well and 
haveing a good time. We hope you will ask 
us to your party. With much love. 

WILLIE SMITH. 

Once through the O’Reenne gates, 
he gazed about for any chance mem- 
bers of the gang. Way off in the dis- 
tance there was a speck of a girl ina 
goat wagon, who looked like Lizzie 
Freeley, but he hadn’t the time to wave 
to her. If Willie Jenkins should see 
him and come after his lost Family! 
Oh, terrible thought! He took to his 
heels and ran, never stopping until he 
reached the Haskins’ front door. 
Clanging the knocker, he left his pack- 
age and letter by the foot-rail, and then 
gave a sigh of relief. There was noth- 
ing to do now but wait for the Has- 
kinses to ask his mother to the party! 
At dinner that night his cheeks had 
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a pink flush and his eyes were starry 
with anticipation. He didn’t try to lis- 
ten when the colonel told one of his 
stories under his breath. He even for- 
got that Dinah had made cookies for 
dessert. When Miss Moore came in a 
trifle late and took her seat, he gazed 
at her very sorrowfully. The beetle 
under the flower-pot had been eaten 
by the crafty Jim Crow, and there was 


no gift for her. Perhaps it really 
didn’t matter so much about Miss 
Moore, as it was her relatives who 
were giving the party. ° 

“Miss Moore,” he whispered, when 
she looked his way, “have you ever 
seen a spider?” 

“Yes! Yes!” she shuddered revolt- 
edly. 


“William,” said his mother, “don’t 
speak of such unpleasant subjects at 
table.” 

“William, mind your mother,” Miss 
Moore added, suddenly ceasing to eat 
her tapioca pudding. 

The colonel looked up with interest. 
He thovght he saw a light on his little 
friend’s queer conversation of the af- 
ternoon. 

The voices about the table rose 
fell. It seemed to Willie that the 
would never cease. Miss Moore 
hopelessly engulfed in it. What was 
worse, she wouldn’t look his way. As 
the candles began to sputter, warning 
the hungry that the meal was almost 
over, he grew desperate. He would 
make one more trial. The pink flush 


and 
talk 
was 


on his cheeks had turned to scarlet 
roses and his eyes were on fire. If 
she didn’t really like bugs—if Miss 


Moore didn’t care for beetles, then the 
Royal Family had been wasted upon 
Mrs. Haskins. And his mother would 
not go to the party, after all. They'd 
never ask his mother if they didn’t ap- 
preciate his present. His raucous alto 
rose high above the chatter. “Have 
you ever had a beetle on your neck, 
Miss Moore?” he asked. 

The momentarily unsuspicious lady 
gave a startled exclamation and felt 
in the region suggested. Willie’s moth- 


er hurriedly left her chair and pushed 
Half the board- 


him out of the room. 





ers were convulsed with laughter, but 
Willie’s breaking heart was loosing the 
flood-gates of tears. He didn’t mind 
being sent to bed, but his mother had 
lied to him! “Miss Moore doesn’t like 
bugs!” he sobbed. “She doesn’t like 
bugs! I gave Mrs. Haskins all Willie 
Jenkins’ Royal Family! Oh, dear—- 
oh, oh!” His mother would never look 
like the fairy queen—he didn’t catch 
the robins and the nightingale—he was 
of no use to any one—even his granny 
had not told him to come back and 
kiss her. 

In the startled dining-room they were 
still talking of Willie’s dissertation on 
bugs. 

“Whatever put such ideas into his 
head ?” asked his worried mother. 

“He was doing up a box of beetles 
for Mrs. Haskins this afternoon,” the 


colonel remembered. He did not like 
to mention the party. 
“Oh, heavens!” cried his distracted 


parent. ‘Last week he called Mr. Has- 
kins a butcher, and what z7// they think 
of this? I feel that he should be made 
to stay in bed to-morrow.” 

There was a knock at the hall door, 
and Dinah came in grinning, with a 
letter. “For yo’, missy,” she said to 
Mrs. Smith. It from Mrs. Has- 
kins, and read: 


Was 


Dear Mrs. Smitu: Mr. Haskins joins me 
in sending you our compliments, and begs 


that you will come to our housewarming 
next Thursday evening and bring your lit- 
tle boy. Yours sincerely, 


Maria HASKINS 
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The colonel burst into a roar. 

Every face showed a different emo- 
tion. 

While the perplexed but delighted 
Mrs. Smith was trying to gather her 
wits, Mrs. O’Reenne had hurried from 
the room. 

Up in the attic bedchamber a little 
figure lay stretched on an old crib, ga- 
zing at the green cheese moon. 

“Willie,” she said ever so softly, but 
with benignant understanding, “‘it’s 
come—the invitation for your ma.” 

“Mother said they liked ‘big bugs,’ 
and I sent beetles to Mrs. Haskins.” 
It was a last gulp of a dying grief. 
Then he raised his head, smiling a tired, 
happy smile. “I sent ’em six of the 
Royal Family,” he confided sleepily. 

“You’re a true O’Reenne,” said his 
grandmother. “You've got the devil 
of a wit!” 

Willie didn’t quite know what Mrs. 
O’Reenne meant, but he was sure that 
it must be something very nice, for her 
sweet, wistful face above him suddenly 
bent nearer and nearer. 

“I’m sorry Jim Crow ate the last 
one,” he whispered. ‘“I’d have liked 
you to have it, granny. He was such 
a big bug. But perhaps you don’t 
mind if bugs aren’t so big?” 

“T don’t mind,” she said very softly. 
And as he drifted off into dreamland 
to meet his pretty mother dressed in 
her sprigged pink silk like a fairy 
queen, a tear or two fell cribward from 
his grandmother's beaming eyes. 
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HE doors are shut; and none may deign to guess 
Of those mysterious rooms they cannot share- 
Herself not deeming of their spaciousness 
Till Love, unbidden, finds an entrance there. 
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1 Y would not go any- 
where, Angela said; 
not even to Queen's 
Hall, though it was 
Wagner night. She 
wanted just to stop 
home, and be “‘daddy’s 
girl”—she wovld turn 
down the gas, and they would talk in 
the firelight, like they used to when she 
was ever so young. 

“And now your own little girl is 
seven,” her father said. “You haven't 
begun to want to turn back, have you, 
Angel ?” 

“No.” She paused with her hand 
on a by-pass, and lifted her face to let 
the light fall full upon it. “Look! I 
am happy, dear. But just. for to- 
night ?” 

He nodded, and sat down in the big 
armchair, resting his head on his hand. 
She pulled the gas-chains with a click 
—three clicks, one after the other. 
When the air is still with feeling these 
little sounds count. The white blazes 
shattered, and the tiny, curved flames 
leaped up. She dropped on the hearth- 
rug at his feet with a laugh that 
sounded strangely young. He could 
fancy that baby curls fell over his knee. 

“T always held your hand in the 
dark,” she reminded him, “and you kept 
the bogy away.” 

He gave her his hand. 

“And I kept the bogy away. 
isn’t a bogy now, is there?” 

“No, no! There isn’t a bogy. See!” 
She dropped her head backward on 
his knee, and the smiles and the fire- 
shine danced in her eyes _ together. 
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“There really isn’t any dear. 
Everything is just right; but——” 

“Ah! ‘But’ is the grown-up bogy, 
Angel.” 

“But this is such a harmless little 
‘but’; but I always want to see you. I 
felt I must come just for one night. 
There is no other ‘but’ at all. It is 
nearly six months since Chrissie went. 
The last of us!” 

“The last of you,” he said unflinch- 
ingly. He had never obtruded his 
heartaches upon the children. “I have 
had my wish and seen you all married; 
happily married, I think, Angel ?” 

“Yes, dear, I think-so. I know of 
one—yes, all. I am sure. But you— 
you are alone—except vour books.” 

“Except my books—I am verv lucky 
to see my children comfortably set- 
tled; and to have something to leave 
them after—after I am done with the 
weariness of making books. Every- 
thing is just right.” 

She pressed his hand against her 
cheek. 

“We are just the said 
softly, “though we have gone awav: 
just the same, dear; and your little girl 
is back again to-night. When you sit 
all alone, don’t you ever pretend that 
she is here? Never?” 

“Yes.” He nodded slowly. “Some- 
times [ wish—a foolish wish. One can- 
not put the clock back—I can fancy it 
has gone back twenty years to-night, 
and a little girl is leaning against my 
knee; such a little girl——” 

“You seemed so big.” There was a 
catch in her voice. “Oh, daddy! I 
did not know then how very, very big 


bogy, 


” 1 
same, sne 
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you were. Now—but we won’t talk 
about. ‘now.’ It is. ‘then.’ I am your 
little girl of seven, and you are going 
to tell me a fairy-story. ‘Once upon a 
time,’ dear? Light your pipe.” 

He lit his pipe and held the match 
for her to blow out, as little children 
love to. It looked the same whimsical, 
childish mouth, trying not to smile; 
and the light was near his fingers be- 
fore she conquered the laugh. 

“Once upon a time,’, he began, 
“there was a little fairy-girl——’”’ 

“No, no!” she interrupted. ‘Not 
that story. She didn't grow nearly so 
good and beautiful as her father 
thought. I don’t want to hear about 
her. About yourself, dear?” 

“Ah!” He puffed slowly at his pipe. 
“You have grown bigger, Angel; and 
you might understand.” 

“T want to understand. 
about the gardener. Tell 
dear.’ 

He puffed at his pipe again, waving 
the smoke away from her with his 
hand. He always treated his girls like 
ladies; and children grow to the ideas 
that we have of them. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “there 
was a gardener, and he had a garden. 
They always had gardens then. It was 
before the world grew bricks.” 

“Were they the days called ‘long 
ago,’ daddy? -I always asked that, you 
know.” 

“They 


The 
me 


one 
that, 


’ 


were the days called* ‘long 


ago,’ when evervbody was young. It 
was a garden full of lovely flowers ve 


“Like 
daddy ?” 

Angela’s voice 
years old still. 

“Like the flowers in the park, my 
dear, but ever so much more beautiful. 
There were flowers in ‘long ago’ that 
don't bloom nowadays. It wasn’t so 
long after God.breathed upon the earth. 
The gardener was very fond of his 
garden; and he worked early, before 
little girls were up; and he worked 
late, after little girls were in bed.” 

“Sometimes I stop up till nine, don’t 
rE daddy ?” 

“Yes-es; but you ought not to.” 


the flowers in the park, 


sounded only seven 
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“You always spoilt me,” Angela said. 
“But I didn’t say that then. Go on, 
dear.” 

“He knew every little plant in the 
garden, and noticed every little bud 
that crept out. They used to creep 
out very slyly and shyly, as if they 
were half-afraid of the big sun. He 
was very bright in those days.” 

“Were there ever so many flowers, 
daddy” 

“Ever so many, dear.” 

“More than I can count?” 

“More than the multiplication-table ; 
and the gardener loved them every one. 
But the flower that he loved best wasn’t 
there, only in his mind; a big, big 
flower that he meant to grow. That 
is always the biggest flower, Angel 
girl.” 

“Was it a book-flower, dear?” 

“Daddy’s little girl never asked that. 
Yes. It was a book; but we will call 
it an orchid, as we used to; an orchid 
that no one had ever seen before.” 

“What color was it, daddy?” 

“The color of the gardener’s heart, 
my dear.” 

“And what color was that?” 

“Ah! I don't know—you can never 
tell till you see what grows! But an 
orchid is an orchid, whatever its color.” 

“Are they very hard to grow?” 

“Very hard, my dear. The garden- 
ers who grow them are often poor all 
their lives, and the people who can only 
grow buttercups and daisies look down 
upon them. Common _ people prefer 
common flowers. They don’t know an 
orchid when they see one! But the 
gardeners know!” 

“And the people whose hearts are 
like theirs.” 

“And the people whose hearts are 
unlike, if they have heart enough. 
Greatness is just a big heart. It doesn't 
matter what kind. Well, this gardener 
spent a long apprenticeship to learn his 
business, and he studied what the great 
gardeners before him had done, and 
he worked and worked, and thought 
and thought, and sought all over the 
world to find the plant to grow the 
flower that he wanted to raise; all over 
the world in the high places and the 
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low; the places that men seek for and 
fear. He found the plant, smothered 
by weeds, in the lowest of the low 
places of the earth, in a dark fever- 
swamp that killed flowers and men. He 
caught a touch of malaria there; but he 
carried off his orchid-—a pale, sickly 
little plant that you would never expect 
to bloom. It would have grown very 
quickly, if he had planted it at once, 
and given it all his care; but, as he 
was going back over the mountains, he 
met a lady who was very, very dear; 
a sweet, white lady grown in the white 
mountain air. They were married that 
year. He rather neglected the orchid 
just then.” 

“Yes, daddy. He 
very happy.” 

“He was very happy. She used to 
sit at his feet, as you are sitting now. 
She was very like you, Angel. Her 
eyes- Where was I, my dear?” 

“There is no hurry, daddy. I—dad- 
dy, dear, dear—dear! Now we will go 
He had a big heart, 


must have been 


on with the story. 
and there was just a corner to spare 


for the orchid, wasn’t there? And he 
planted it at last?” 

“He planted it at last; just a tiny 
little green sprig peeping out of the 
ground. That was the time when their 
baby came; the one that they called An- 
gel. She was the 4 

“Never mind about her, daddy—she 
loved her father very much when she 
was little, and when she was ‘mid- 
dling,’ and when she was big. That’s 
all that matters about her.” 

“But she comes into the story; she 
and the other babies. There were four 
of them altogether. You know their 
names. Sometimes they were very 
good; and sometimes they were very 
not—so—very—good !” 

“Like Vi and Jack and Chris?” An- 
gela’s laugh was very young this time. 

“Ye-es; and like the little girl who 
vrote all over father’s story, and spilt 
his ink, and wouldn’t go to sleep when 
she went to bed. Ah! They were 
never so very, very bad, after all! But 
they were dreadfully hungry little ba- 
bies; and the gardener and his wife 
were healthy, hungry young people, 
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too. You can’t feed and clothe a fam- 
ily with flowers, even in a fairy-story ; 
and no one would buy his flowers then. 
So he turned the garden into a vege- 
table-garden, and grew — newspaper 
paragraphs !—to sell to get money to 
buy clothes and food. He hadn’t time 
to attend to the orchid then; and mar- 
ket-gardening made his hands _ too 
clumsy for orchid-growing.” 

“Oh! My poor gardener!” 
stroked his thin, white hand. 

“T don’t know that he was so much 
to be pitied. He had the little chil- 
dren; and they were very dear little 
children. They used to run to meet 
him, and cling to him, and ride on his 
back, and bother him for stories—es- 
pecially the littlhe Angel one. And he 
had his wife; and she was a very dear 
wife. She kept him from growing into 
a common market-gardener. She was 
always a lady, if they were ever so 
poor. So he was always a gentleman 
at home. Even when he was at the 
dirty work, he thought of her, and tried 
to keep his hands clean.” 

“Yes, dear. Of course. He 
that sort.” 

“He might have been different, if he 
had had different children, and a dif- 
ferent wife.” 

“Never! He couldn't be.” 

“We'll hope not. Anyhow, he didn’t 
let the rough, coarse work make him 
rough and coarse; and, since he hadn't 
time to grow the beautiful flowers that 
he used to, he grew a few ordinary 
ones; and, strange to say, he found 
customers for them.” 

“Were they little story-flowers ?” 

“Little story-flowers; quite common 
ones. He was rather ashamed of them; 
but he preferred growing the meanest 
flowers to growing vegetables. So he 
remained a market-gardener; only he 
sold flowers. They paid better than 
the vegetables, he found. After a few 
years he saved a little money and built 
a tiny greenhouse. Though the orchid 
hadn’t grown, it wasn’t quite dead. So 
he put it in the greenhouse, and it grew, 
after a fashion—I never told that part 
of the story to ‘daddy’s little girl’ of 
seven.” 


She 


was 
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“We will pretend that she is an old 
married woman of twenty-and-seven.” 

“Very well, dear. I snatched half- 
hours in the early morning before you 
were up, and hours that ran into the 
morning, after you were in bed, and 
wrote the book, and took it to my 
agent—the father of the present one. 
He was very kind about it. He always 
was kind, and helped me. It had the 
making of a great book, he said; a‘very 
great book; but I hadn’t done myself 
justice in the writing. It wanted more 
time—more time. And, perhaps, when 
[ was older, I should look at some 
things rather differently. I remember 
that he looked at me over his spectacles, 
and laid his hand on my_ shoulder. 
‘You've overtaxed yourself,’ he said; 
‘burnt the candle at both ends. You 
can’t do it like that. Some time, when 
you have more leisure, you shall re- 
write the book; and we will publish 
it; some day when you can afford to 
offend the world!’ I knew what he 
meant. It was a young man’s book, 
written in hot blood; ar honest, offense- 
giving book. The fairest flowers grow 
in the foulest soil; and the orchid was 
born there. Some people never raise 
their eyes from the ground; and they 
would blame the orchid. I could not 
afford to offend the people who bought 
my market-produce. So I took the- 
the orchid—home again, and put it 
away in the corner of the wood-shed. 
And now we will go back to the fairy 
story.” 

She stroked his hand gently. 

“T wish I were clever and could say 
things,” she told him. “I want to say 
them. You would have starved for the 
book; but you only thought of us. So 
you went back to your—your flower- 
gardening. hey were very pretty 
story-flowers, father.” 

“They were only small things, Angel. 
Small things!” 

“They were five big ones—] 
your novels.” 

“Market-produce, 
produce! 
it brings in. They were biggish flow- 
ers—by that measure. Yes, the garden- 
er prospered. He even dreamed that 


mean 


market- 


Angel ; 
One measures that by what 
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some day he would be able to give up 
the market-garden and cultivate the or- 
chid; but, just when he had begun to 
be a man of note in the world of mar- 
ket-gardening, his wife died. She— 
she——” 

He stopped suddenly, and Angela 
leaned harder against his knees, and 
said nothing. She was her father’s 
child, and knew that some thoughts 
must not be touched by words. 

“He was hard put to it after that, 
because the babies wanted so much 
looking after that he could not find 
time to attend to his garden properly. 
Children are harder to grow than flow- 
ers—harder than orchids. The garden- 
er can do so little; only give them light 
and air, and keep away the weeds. He 
mustn’t let them see the weeds, even, 
or the soil where they grow. He has 
to be always watching; always watch- 
ing—lI have been lucky in my children, 
Angel.” 

“The gardener!” she cried, with a 
sudden sob. “It was the gardener. 
We all know—father!” 

“No, no, dear. They grew—what 
they were. Plants never grow any- 
thing else; only some of them are over- 
grown by the weeds. His weren’t. He 
only—helped a little. He could not 
quite make up for their mother, of 
course; but he tried to. You—she 
helped him a great deal—the eldest 
one. He used to call her ‘little mother.’ 
They grew just as he would have 
wished them to; and loved; and were 
loved; and married. First of all the 
‘Angel one.’ She wanted to wait till 
the others were grown up and settled; 
but he would not hear of that. He 
wished her to have her fairy time while 
she was young enough to live among 
the fairies. She looked very like her 
mother, when she was young and mar- 
ried the gardener. Her lover was a 
good fellow, the gardener knew—the 
best of fellows—and they seemed very 
much in love with one another. They 
were going to live a fairy-tale together, 
they said. People don’t live fairy-tales ; 
but if they take the rough with the 
smooth——” 

“Thank God!” she whispered, 


““ 


for 
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the rough places. You understand, fa- 
ther.”’ 

“My dear, I understand. The rough 
places taught you to hold closer togeth- 
er. I hoped it was so; but one never 
knows; and no one has any right to 
ask; not even a father 4 

“T can tell you, dear. Yes. Jack and 
I have learned to hold tight, tight to- 
gether. Even now there are-——little 
minutes of fairy-land. Go on, dear.” 

“When she had gone—he never for- 
got her face at the carriage window as 
they drove away—the gardener went 
down his garden to look at the orchid. 
He had left it for years; and he thought 
it might have grown a little. He 
couldn't see the orchid. Perhaps it was 
the memory in his eyes; or the tears. 
But he seemed to see something else in 
the place where it had been—seemed 
to see it quite plainly. It was a smi- 
ling bride in orange-blossoms and a 
white dress; and eyes like her mother’s. 
He had grown the fairest flower on 
earth, my dear.” 

“Daddy—daddy! And _ his flower 
had gone! But you were not so lonely 
then. You had the others.” 

“Others never make up for one, An- 
gel. Yes, I had the others. God 
bless them! The gardener went on 
growing them for years; and he was 
lucky with them all. He was a little 
uneasy about the second lady-girl at 
one time. She was a passion-flower, 
and hers was a wild love-affair; he 
feared a little too wild. They were 
poor at first, and they had their trou- 
bles.” 

“The rough places, 
they love one another. 
sion-flowers !” 


“ 


And 


daddy! 
They are pas- 


Passion-flowers ! They give the 
gardener the most trouble; but they are 
worth it, after all. The third one—the 
boy-child—never gave the gardener any 
anxiety. He was not very clever, but 
he was such an honest, smiling old 
chap! He helped everbody, and every- 
body helped him. He found the sweet- 
est little wife. The gardener felt that 
he had gained another daughter.” 
“Dear little girl! Yes. She is! Do 
you know, daddy, I almost grew jeal- 
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ous of her. But nobody else could be 
‘daddy’s girl.’ ” 

“Nobody else, my dear; not even my 
baby—the gardener’s baby. He was 
very happy, too, about her. Her hus- 
band had run about his garden when 
he was a little boy; and they used to 
be little lovers then; and afterward they 
were big lovers, and married. And so 
the gardener’s work was done; and that 
is the end of the fairy-story. Shall 
we turn up the lights, dear ?” 

“Not yet, daddy. Not yet. You 
haven’t told me about the gardener? 
After they were all gone?” 

“After they were all gone,” he said 
slowly, “the gardener was very happy.” 

“And very lonely?” 

“Rather lonely, dear.” 

“Very lonely. So he went up to his 
study—I think he did that the very 
evening of Chris’ wedding, didn’t he? 
As soon as they had all gone?” 

“T think he did.” 

“And then he took out—the orchid? 
She leaned a little toward him. 

“He took out the orchid.” 

“And it lived! It lived! I know it 
from your voice. Daddy, daddy, dear! 
It will grow, after all. It is because I 
am so glad that I cry. It is so won- 
derful!” 

“So wonderful!” 
laugh. “I 


He lavghed a glad 
am young again when I 
work at it. Young! Perhaps every- 
thing was for the best, after all. I 
have a young man’s story to tell, when 
I can tell it with an old man’s skill.” 

“You are not really old, dear,” 
protested softly. “You will 
great book, and many more.’ 

“T may write more books, for writing 
has become a habit with me, but they 
will not be great My mind is 
threadbare. I have woven too much 
of it into my useless little tales. 

“Useless!” She turned and gripped 
his arm in “Do you know 
what vour stories do, when they go out 
into the world?” 

“Do?” He “They do—no 
harm! That is the best I can say for 
them, my little story-poppies that catch 
the eyes for a moment before they die 
and are forgotten.” 


she 
write this 


ones, 


protest. 
I 


smiled. 











“Forgotten? Do you forget the look 
of a field of poppies? Think of one 
now. Ah! You have to smile. It has 
brought the summer back again, hasn’t 
it, dear? Your bright little story- 
flowers do not die, father. They live— 
live in the lives of the people who take 
pattern by your flowers. Oh! but they 
do. They live in mine. I will tell you 
something. When I was little and read 
your stories about Molly, I used to 
think—perhaps I didn’t think then, only 
felt—she is what I must be. If there 
is anything good in me—and I think 
there must be, because two good men 
love me so—it is copied from her. Vio- 
let is “The Woman Who Won’; your 
passion-flower. Jack is the plucky, soft- 
hearted boy in dozens of your tales; 
and Chris is ‘Dorothy Dear’! The 
world is full of good people who are 
good because your stories were. Per- 
aps the gardener was growing orchids 
all the time, and ‘never knew!” 

“And never knew!” 

He rested his face upon his hand, 
and looked steadily into the fire. He 
had thought it was only market-gar- 
dening before! 

“You will let me read it before I 
go, won’t you?” Angela begged, clasp- 
ing her hands. “The manuscript?’ The 
touch of sadness had left her voice, and 
her eyes were bright. “It might teach 
—your indifferent flower how to grow 
into an orchid! It isn’t the flower that 
teaches people, but how it grew.” 

He shifted his position again. 

“Tt is not finished yet,” he said slow- 
ly. It was the first and only lie he 
ever told her. “It has waited so long 
that it can wait a little longer. So you 
think the gardener’s children grew like 
the flowers he 

"yes, yes, 
erowing yet. 


grew?” 
They have not done 
They will try to grow 


into orchids when they see it—your 

book.” . 
“Ah!” He nodded slowly: “We 

shall see—when they see the book. 


\nd now the light!” 

They turned up the gas, and the real 
world came back with the light; the 
world of Angela’s little girl of seven 
and her baby. They were extraordinary 
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little children, it seemed, from her ac- 
count, and different from any that had 
ever been before. Doris knew the al- 
phabet—big letters and small!—and 
drew men and dogs and cats; and she 
was always talking about grandpa. She 
prayed “God bless granfarver very 
much,” in her prayers; and she had put 
in the “very much” of her own accord, 
Angela declared. Baby boy did clev- 
erer things still. He cut teeth, and 
pulled the cat’s tail, and walked right 
round the room, holding by the chairs. 
When they said “grandpa,” he pointed 
to the photograph on the sideboard, 
and said: “Zere! Zere!” And, when 
he found a picture of an angel in a 
book, he always said “Mummy!” and 
laughed at his father, as if it was a 
joke of theirs to call her one. 

She smiled quite girlishly as she 
talked; and her voice was sweet, like 
the sound of a smile. At the end of 
her prattle of the children she clasped 
her hands; and her eyes and _ voice 
were soft with happy tears. 

“God help me to learn from the good 
gardener who grew me,” she said, “and 
keep the weeds, and the sight of weeds, 
from my little ones! Good night— 
gardener dear!” 

He went to his study after Angela 
had gone to bed. Her step as she ran 
up-stairs was light, and she hummed 
a gay little song under her breath. She 
had hugged him round the neck for a 
full minute, and he could still feel the 
clasp of her warm aris. 

His face was stern and a trifle white 
when he took out the “orchid’—the 
flower that was new to men and blood- 
red; the wonderful flower that sprang 
so painfully from the fever-swamp of 
the garden of life, and grew in a dark 
corner that roses and lilies like Angela 
never knew. He sat at his desk and 
read carefully for over an hour, talking 
to himself as he read. 

At last he rose and clo mantu- 
script, and rested his hand on the cov- 
er, working out his salvation aloud. 

“My flowers shall never see the gar- 
den of sorrow and sin,” he said; “the 
place of weeds where, by chance, an 
orchid grew. There was never a book 


sed the 
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like it; and I shall never write another 
one——” 

His eyes flickered for a moment, then 
he took the bundle of manuscript, and 
knelt by the fire, and put the leaves 
slowly upon it, a few at a time, and 
watched them burn till he had burned 
them all. Sometimes he warmed his 
hands at the blaze; and sometimes he 
laughed, a slow laugh that made his 
misery plain. 

When the burning was finished, he 
rose unsteadily from his knees and 
stretched out his arms. 


BETTER THAN 


[’m tired of 









“MAKE 
SOMETIMES when off to bed I go, 


My crib’s a little boat, 
The soft, blue rug’s the sea below, 
Where off to dreams I float. 


Sometimes my crib’s an i 
I cuddle down and hide, 
For I’m a little polar bear. 
All safe and warm inside. 
Sometimes i am a bunny, 
My room’s an 
Where I can hide safe 
“Far from the 
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“The world will never know that 
the seed of greatness was in me,” he 
said, with a sob. “You know, dear 
God.” 

He brushed his hand across his eyes, 
and blinked at the crinkled brown 
leaves lying across the fire—the leaves 
of the orchid that was dearer to him 
than fame. And he thought he saw in- 


stead a brown-eyed, soft-cheeked girl, 
with orange-blossoms in her hair, and 
slim hands catching shyly at a bride’s 
white 
dener grew! 


dress—the flower that the gar- 





BELIEVE” 


e-cave where 


white, 
ssy glen, 
for the night, 


haunts of men.” 


Sometimes my bed is just my bed, 

ake believe” 

I sit on mother’s lap, my head 
Against her warm, soft sleeve; 





She holds me and sings pleasantly 
Till off to sleep I fall, 
Knowing that I am only me— 
I like that best of all! 
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EWINGTON BUTTS 
proceeded with the air 
of profound absorp- 
tion which character- 
ized him. The day 
was bright and pleas- 
ant. The avenue pre- 














sented the usual pic- 

ture of peace and well-being. 
But—was not mystery to be met 
everywhere? Did not the darkest se- 


crets lie hid under the most smiling 
aspects? Beneath the most innocent 
exterior were not the guiltiest purposes 
concealed? He knew that because a 
thing or a person appeared thus was 
the very reason for suspecting that it 
was not so. The undiscerning, the un- 
observant, the unanalytical might be 
deceived. He never. 

The time might be the practical pres- 
ent. Still, he was aware that, despite 


the prosaic condition of modern exist- 


ence, events as strange as ever were 
hourly taking place. This might be 
every-day America, but life was even 
more varied and complicated here than 


elsewhere, and out of the jumble arose 
situations as weird and remarkable as 
in the oldest or most outlying corners 
of the world. He realized that for 
those who observed with true discern- 
ment the insignificant f 


most tacts or 
things offered endless suggestions. 


He 
knew that the unexpected was lurking 
everywhere and in the most unlikely 
places. Had he not a library of de- 
tective lore in his apartment which he 
had diligently studied? Was he not 
intimately familiar with the ways of 
all the past masters in the art of de- 





tection, both of fiction and history ? 
Was he not “up” on every precedent 
and practise? Moreover, had he not 
triumphs of his own behind him? His 
whole life, in fact, was spent in seek- 
ing chances to gain further laurels. 
Constantly, therefore, he kept his eyes 
on the lookout for other problems to 
conquer. Almost every one, to be sure, 
regarded him as a mere wealthy idler. 
Few understood what tangled webs he 
had unwound—what hard nuts he had 
cracked. The world was, in fact, even 
skeptical as to the existence of the fre- 
quent enigmas demanding his atten- 
tion. His closest friend, Gerald Blake, 
doubted that the way was strewn with 
ever-pressing puzzles. 

“Certainly nothing doing to-day,” 
Blake remarked, as he sauntered along 
by Newington Butts’ side. 

“One never can tell,’ Butts replied 
darkly. “I come on the paradoxical 


and unaccountable at every turn. The 
merest trifle gives me an inkling. Per- 
haps it is only a footprint. Possibly 
nothing but the turn of a hair. Con- 


ceivably merely a piece of paper blow- 
ing across the way i 

He stooped and mechanically picked 
up a scrap which had eddied to his feet, 
suggesting his last illustration. In- 
attentively he smoothed it out. Then 
he looked more closely and exclaimed: 
“By Jove!” 

“What is it?’’ Gerald asked. 

For answer Newington gravely 
placed the bit of flotsam in his hands, 

“T’ll be hanged!” Blake ejaculated, 
as he stared in surprise. What his 
eyes beheld was sufficiently bewilder- 
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ing. Written in a good, and even dis- 
tinguished, handwriting, incredulously 
he read: 


“RwimlgpmiddszgnzbyvgsivzgmrmtKivkvizgrlmbzi 
vyvrmtnzwy dsrxsgviirubmv Uilnnbkirblmdrmwld Roll 
pgsilftsgsvnlipywwvzwycznxhvblugsvtivzglzpzygsvyr 
tbvooldvztovzmvnvvogsvluUivvwln Gsrhrhgsv14lu Hv 
kgvnyviRusvokwlvhmlgivgxtmvybgdvoevnrwmrtsglu 
GfvhwzbH.” 

“It’s Greek to me,” Blake vouch- 
safed. 

“It’s a cipher,” declared Newington 
triumphantly. 

“What does it mean?” 

“That’s something we must find out,” 
Butts continued decisively. ‘Come; 
we can see about it in the club.” 

They advanced with more rapid 
steps toward the low, wide portals of 
the club-house. A moment more and 
in the unoccupied and silent library 
Newington Butts sat at a table, with 
several sheets of paper before him and 
a pencil in his hand. Gerald Blake, as 


he took the first golden sip from one 


of the thin-stemmed glasses which the 
servant had brought with the paper, 
regarded him admiringly. Respectfully 
he noted the frown of determination on 
the other’s brow as he scribbled, with 
pauses for reflection. He saw with in- 
terest the look of determination on 
Newington’s countenance change to 
one of satisfaction, then to an expres- 
sion of growing excitement; finally to 
an aspect of some astonishment. 

“What is it?’ Blake demanded 
quickly. “Can you make anything of 
it?” 

“Of course,’ retorted Newington, 
with some manifestations of excite- 
ment. “All ciphers can be read by 
those who know how. In this instance, 
though, I had to use only the rudi- 
ments of the science—apply the very 
simplest principles.” 

He tendered the other the original 
document. 

“You see,” he explained, “that 
among the letters v occurs thirty-three 
times—the most frequently of all the 
letters. Now, the merest tyro, a nov- 
ice in the detective art, knows that e 
is the letter which is employed the 
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most; in fact, in ordinary prose the e’s 
are about 12.39 per cent. of all the let- 
ters used. TJ comes next, at about 10.46 
per cent. Looking at this cipher, we 
observe that g appears nineteen times, 
the next oftenest to v. This led me to 
believe that I was on the right track. 
Then I noticed, five times, the combi- 
nation gsv. Now, inserting ¢ and e 
where we suppose they belong, we 
have t-e. As the is the most usual 
three-letter word, and the arrangement 
appears five times, we must conclude 
that this combination stands for the.’ 

“You’re all right,” said Blake 
warmly, 

“That is the merest commonplace,” 
replied Newington, smiling. “The 
only extraordinary ability I have 
shown in this is in taking a short cut. 
I might have solved the puzzle by the 
usual means, but’—-he waved his hand 
—‘‘from the first moment a fact caught 
my attention. The power of the born 
investigator is shown in the ability to 
correlate. What number of letters is 
e from the beginning of the alpha- 
bet ?” 

“Fifth,” Blake replied, after count- 
ing. 

“What number is v from the end?” 

“V-w-x-y-z,” Blake repeated. “Fifth.” 

“Exactly,” continued Newington 
sutts. ‘I saw that I had to deal with 
the simplest form of cryptography 
that in which the letters of the alpha- 
bet are merely transposed.” 

“You’re a corker!” Gerald declared 
earnestly. 

“There were four other 
which I could have reached 
result. But this was the 
Having learned so much, to 
the rest was easy.” 

Newington held out one of the pages 
to Blake, who eagerly inspected what 
was inscribed on it: 


ways in 
the same 
shortest. 
arrive at 


“Tdonotknowwhatmaybethreatening.” 


Gerald stared at it uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“All that I had to do next,” Butts 
explained, “was to separate the words.” 

He proffered another sheet, on which 
he had rapidly scrawled: 
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“I do not know what may be threatening. 
Preparations are being made which terrify 
me. From my prison window I look through 
the forked dead branch of the great oak at 
the big yellow eagle, and feel the mockery of 
freedom. This is the fourteenth of October. 
If help does not reach me by twelve midnight 
of Tuesday ; 

“The devil!” remarked Blake suc- 
cinctly. “There’s something up!” 

“Something,” Newington remarked, 
“as this indicates, of a serious nature 
may happen unless we act. To-day is 
Tuesday, the seventeenth of October, 
clearly the day indicated. It is five 
o’clock in the afternoon. There is not 
much time.” 

“But,” Blake 
know much 


objected, “we don’t 
more now. We are ab- 
solutely igi 1orant where we are at.’ 

“Are we?” rejoined Newington, 
with an indulgent smile. 

“IT don’t see that——” 

“My automobile is at 
Should you like to go 
spin?” 

Blake followed Butts promptly down 
the stairs and out of the door. In a 
moment the chauffeur was displaced, 
Newington stationing himself at the 
wheel, while Blake entered the ton- 
neau. With the steady hand and eye 
which made him such a perfect con- 
ductor, Butts dodged with the big car 
through the crowded afternoon traffic 
of the avenue. 

Presently they were in the park, 
speeding over the smooth roadways. 
For a time Butts kept in the usual 
course of travel. Then suddenly he 
bore away by a less frequent drive into 
an outlying and secluded part of the 
domain. A bend of the lake cut it off, 
and the ground, although as carefully 
tended as all the rest, still had some- 
thing of a sequestered look. 

Butts steered the automobile to an 
open space on higher ground, com- 
manding something of a _ prospect. 
Coming to a_ standstill, he glanced 
quickly about. Blake saw his eyes 
brighten and a slight smile bend his 
lips. Immediately, with a short nod, 
Newington Butts sank back in the 
cushioned seat. 

“All right,” 


door. 
little 


the 
for a 


he answered. 
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“What's all 
impatiently. 
your head at, 
darin ?” 

“Don’t you see?” 
quired, with dignity. 

“Nothing in particular,” 
Blake. 

Newington’s leveled finger indicated 
a certain direction. 

“What is it?” Blake 
as desired. 

His eyes reached and were held by 
a conspicuous object. An immense 
gilded eagle topped a_ pretentious 
drinking-fountain. Blake opened his 
mouth and gasped: “Really!” 

Newington’s unmoved countenance 
did not display even gratification. 

“Now, look farther,’ he commanded. 

“The oak!” Blake exclaimed, as a 
large tree on the border of the park 
caught his attention. “And with a 
dead limb, too. You’re a wonder! 
This must certainly be the spot—still, 
the exact——” 

“With two points through which a 
line passes,” Newington demonstrated, 
“the direction of that line is deter- 
mined. Suppose any one so placed 
that, to their eyes, yonder golden bird 
comes into the notch of that tree, where 
must such a one stand?” 

“Why,” replied Blake readily, 
where near that big building. 
inside it.” He also pointed. 
window, as.a matter of fact.” 

“Precisely,” Butts concluded. 

“You think that is the one men- 
tioned in the paper?” Blake inquired 
timidly. 

“When so much supports the suppo- 
sition, can we doubt it?” replied New- 
ington. 


“How 


right?” asked Gerald 
“What are you shaking 
like an old China man- 


in- 


Newington 


persisted 


asked, gazing 


““some- 
Indeed, 
“At that 


did you find out?” 

“When I read ‘yellow eagle,’ after 
a moment’s thought I remembered at 
once the spreading gilded emblem on 
this fountain. I came here expecting 
to find the oak with the dead branch, 
and—TI found this.” 

“Whew!” Blake gave 
wonder. “You beat the—French.” 

“Now,” said Newington — sharply, 
‘the rest remains to be done. This is 


of 


a whistle 
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such a peculiar case that personal ex- 
amination is necessary. At midnight 
to-night was the hour specified. We 
have our part to play before that time.” 

“What do you propose?” 

“To be on the spot actually before 
the moment of danger.” 

“Isn't that rather taking the law in 
one’s own hands?” 

“Can one neglect an appeal like this, 
which has been so directly brought to 
one’s notice? Of course, if you don’t 
fancy the undertaking- ‘ 

“Oh, I’m game,” Blake answered 
“If it’s a case of ‘follow my leader,’ 
I’m not going to crawl.” 

“Very well,’ responded Newington 
briefly. 


The night, though unclouded, was 
somber as Newington brought the au- 
tomobile to a standstill in the deeper 
blackness of a clump of trees over- 
hanging the park fence. 

“Better leave it here,” he commented 
succinctly. “We might need it in a 
hurry.” 

Blake stirred uneasily, then descend- 
ed slowly from the front seat. 

“T suppose this is all right?” he com- 
mented doubtfully. 

“One can't make omelets without 
breaking eggs,’ replied Newington, 
with conviction. “The irregular must 
be met by the unusual. Our duty lies 
clear before us. We are obliged to as- 
sume the responsibility. It’s decidedly 
up to us- és 

“Of course I have perfect confi- 
dence in you,” replied Blake. “I know 
that when you undertake anything that 
omething comes of it. Sometimes it 
hasn’t been quite what was expected, 
but i 

“In the solution of any mystery there 
is always more or less the element of a 
leap in the dark.” 

“It’s dark enough,” said Blake omi- 
nously. 

“All the better for us,” replied Butts. 

In the afternoon a brisk dash past 
in the car had given Newington and 
his companion a general idea of the 
neighborhood, the immediate surround- 
ings of the house, and of the house 





itself. By this brief view, the safest 
means of approach had been found. 
“Of course, if we had time,” said 


Butts, as they walked along, “we 
should have investigated a little—felt 
the ground—but as it was, there’s 


nothing for it but immediate action.” 


A moment or two brought them 
across the street and into the large 


tree-studded garden of the building in 
question. Slipping from trunk to 
shrub for concealment, they soon stood 
beneath the high, dim walls of the im- 
posing structure. 

“Looks like a 
Blake. 

“Shut up!” suddenly enjoined New- 
ington, as a near-by door was unex- 
pectedly opened. Two shadowy forms 
appeared against the faint outglow of 
light. Newington Butts and Blake in- 
stantly slipped behind the screen of a 
thick evergreen within easy ear-shot. 

“The job better be done when the 
house is empty,” said a man’s heavy 
voice, 

“Can yez 
woman, whom 


prison,’ remarked 


asked a 
and Blake 


manage it?” 
Newington 


judged, from her low tone, to be 
young. 
“Easy,” the other muttered. “The 


party’s going away for three days. 
The thing can be put through then.” 

“It'll take time,” the woman sug- 
gested. 

“T got to break through the brick 
wall. What I'll find on the other side 
I don’t know.” 

“Remember what happened the last 
time,” the woman warned. “Oh, yez’ll 
be careful ?” 

“When I nearly got caught because 
the stain showed on the wall from the 
clumsy way I did it? I’ve got more 
Cx] erience now.” 

“Of course yez have,” the 
said, with unmistakable 
“Mind yez make this pay.” 

“They call us thieves,” he chuckled. 
“I’m not going to have the name with- 
out the gain.” 

“We need the money,” she con- 
tinued. “Remember for what. [ll 
just be walkin’ to the gate with yez.” 

As the speakers departed down the 


woman 
approbation. 














THE SCRAP 


path the two watchers emerged from 
the concealment of the trees. 

“There’s some bad work afoot,” 
stammered Blake. “That's certain.” 

“IT think,” answered Newington 
Butts, “taking one thing with another, 
remembering the scrap of paper and 
having in mind the conversation which 
we have just heard, that we may con- 
clude that this establishment is worthy 
of our attention.” 

“T’ll do whatever you 
asserted, with enthusiasm. 

“Then,” commanded Butts, with re- 
pressed vigor, “up and at ’em! Chance 
has given us the opportunity.” He led 
the way up the steps to the half-closed 
door. ‘We'll just have a little look 
about.” 

Without widening the opening, he 
crossed the threshold, followed quickly 
by Gerald. On a plain board table a 
candle with a long wick in a tin candle- 
stick burned sootily. By the faltering 
light a glance disclosed the interior of 
a kitchen. 

“We can’t stay here,” 
gested. 

“No,” Newington replied. 

Even as he spoke he seized the oth- 
er’s arm and drew Blake through a 
doorway into absolute darkness. The 
woman was returning. She advanced 
toward the table and reached for the 
candle. A young, black-eyed, red- 
cheeked Irish girl stood in the reveal- 
ing light. 

“She looks harmless enough,” Ger- 
ald muttered with hardly moving lips. 

“You never can tell,” Newington re- 
plied, with equal caution. 

The young woman, having with a 
beguiling tone lured a large black cat 
from vnderneath a chair, proceeded 
with difficulty to induce it to withdraw 
through the open door which she had 
not closed. The animal having made 
a deliberate and dignified exit, she shut 
the portal and locked it. With the 
candle in her hand, she departed, hum- 
ming in a low voice: “For they’re 
hanging men and women for the wear- 
ing of the green.” 

Newington stepped cautiously into 


say,’ Blake 


Gerald sug- 
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the deserted kitchen. In the dense 
blackness he could not see Blake, 
who, he felt, stood beside him. The 


silence was absolute. 

“Now’s the time,” Butts murmured. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Find out what there is to find out. 
Among other gifts, the ideal detective 
should have a perfectly developed geo- 
graphical instinct. I have it to an un- 
usual degree. With a glance at the 
building I understood the plan of it. I 
have that plan in my head now. Up 
these stairs, customarily, I have no 
doubt called the ‘back stair,’ is a hall. 
This hall opens into a larger hall. In 
that hall is the door of the room the 
window of which we marked. All 
seems quiet. We'll just slip up and see 
what there is to see.” 

“Very well,” said Gerald philosoph- 
ically. “I suppose one might as well 
be hung for an old sheep as a lamb. 
There won’t be much more bail re- 
quired if one is fornd in an upper 
hallway than in a lower kitchen.” 

“Come on,” Newington directed. 

Progress upward was slowly and 
cautiously made. The inability in the 
utter obscurity to distinguish anything 
made a_ misstep probable. Gerald 
Blake’s heart beat loudly as he stole 
onward behind his intrepid leader. By 
touch of hand, the fact that the upper 
floor had been reached was finally de- 
termined. A momentary halt followed 
the achievement. 

“This is the way,” announced New- 
ington, with undaunted calm. 

The passage was long and narrow. 
The direction could be determined by 
keeping the fingers on the wall. Still, 
many a pitfall might await. A proper 
dread of housemaids’ brooms and pails 
counseled to even greater care. The 
transit of the corridor was accom- 
plished, however, without disaster. 
They advanced into an open space, 
where thev could see more clearly. A 
balustrade was before them, through 
which, shining from the first story, ap- 
peared a dim light. 

“There’s the door,” 
ton, as he pointed. 

Gerald nodded. 


said Newing- 


That, having gone 
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so far, he had given over all respon- 
sibility to Newington was manifest. 
That he viewed the outcome with 
doubt, not to say apprehension, was 
also evident. Newington Butts, how- 
ever, was never more cool than at the 


approach of some doubtful crisis. 
Now, with his usual expressionless 
placidity, he made his way down 


the gallery. A dozen steps brought 
him before the entrance in question. 
There he paused. The door itself was 
a heavy one of black walnut. The 
house was unquestionably of a genera- 
tion past. The fittings and ornaments 
were stamped by a heaviness not to be 
found in the lighter household con- 
struction and adornment of the pres- 
ent. All was still. In fact, the stillness 
was so great that Gerald Blake’s quick 
breathing at Newington’s shoulder was 
clearly distinguishable. 

“Next?” Blake murmured. 

Even Newington Butts appeared 
somewhat nonplused. The purpose 
which marked every action was for a 
moment missing. He dallied as irreso- 
lutely as if he did not know how to 
proceed. A shut door has something 
of inevitable sanctity about it. The 
impulse to respect it is as strong as the 
instinct to safeguard a closed letter, 

“Help me! Help me!” 

The words came suddenly and un- 
mistakably from beyond the panels. 
They were uttered in a feminine voice, 
beseechingly and hurriedly, but with 
muffled distinctness. Newington Butts 
glanced at Blake. In his eyes was ap- 
prehension. Moreover, a light of sub- 
dued exultation. The gratification of 
the master workman in the moment of 
successful attainment was evident. 

Without an instant’s hesitation he 
tapped gently on the door. 

A subdued exclamation immediately 


followed within the room. A _ short 
rustle and rattle quickly succeeded. 
Once more stillness rested over all. 


Suddenly Gerald seized Butts’ elbow. 
His finger was directed to the lock. 
The key was in the keyhole. 
At once Newington’s finger was on 
it, attempting to turn it. The key did 


not move. 
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Blake 


“Perhaps it’s not locked,” 
suggested. 

Newington swiftly but carefully 
threw back the barrier. He and Ger- 
ald Blake found themselves gazing 
into the softly lit interior of a charm- 
ingly furnished boudoir. In the middle 
stood two very pretty girls ia the lace 
and satin of elaborate tea-gowns. A 
small table was between them. On 
this rested a chafing-dish. The spirit- 
lamp was flaming up, threatening to 
overflow and set things on fire. 

“Oh!” - A soft scream burst from 
the rosy lips of the smaller of the as- 
tonished maidens. “A man! Men Es 

“Sally, keep still,” commanded the 
other and taller sternly. She was seri- 
ously frightened, but managed to 
control herself better. 

Newington Butts, with his ever- 
ready presence of mind, stepped for- 
ward swiftly but with certainty. He 
bent and blew out the mounting flame. 
Then he stood erect. 

“You cried for help,” he said to the 
terrified maidens. 

“Yes—yes,” the taller and more 
composed explained hurriedly. “We 
were making some fudge. The lamp 
was burning up. I couldn’t put it out. 
I called to—— Oh, what are you do- 
ing here? Are you burglars?” 

“Do we look like it?’ Newington 
demanded indignantly. 





“No,” she replied, studying the two 
critically. “You don’t.” 
“Oh, Isabelle, the others have 


heard!” Sally exclaimed. “They are 
coming. Oh, what will happen?” 

Indeed, the opening and shutting of 
the hum of increasing voices, 
sounded distinctly. 

“Of course 
though,” said 
don’t you run away?’ 

“We'd better, you know,” Gerald 
Blake remarked decidedly. 

But even as he turned, he saw that 
retreat was cut off. In the outer hall, 
darting white figures appeared. Soft 
screams and exclamations indicated 
only too clearly that the other occu- 
pants of the house were astir. 

“Tt’s all right. We’re all right,” as- 


doors, 


burglars, 
“Oh, why 


you are 


Isabelle. 
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sured Newington. He stepped to the 
mantelpicce and quickly picked up a 
photograph resting there. “You have 
here a picture of Jim Hollywell. He’s 
one of my best friends.” 

“Oh, you know him?” exclaimed 
Isabelle, clasping her hands. “I met 
him coming across in the steamer this 
summer. We—saw a good deal of 
each other. Afterward we had a mis- 
understanding. He thinks I am horrid. 
Then I was sent off to school because 


of him. I was not allowed to write. All 
his letters were returned to him. I do 
not know where he is. He does not 


know where I am.” 
“T’ll telegraph Jim to-morrow,” said 
Newington reassuringly. 


The commotion outside the black- 
walnut door was increasing. Exclama- 


tions and questions followed one an- 
other in every shaky soprano and trem- 
ulous contralto tone. <All at once the 
entrance to the room was blocked by 
a compact mass of femininity in the 
most hastily donned garments, with 
hair in every stage of disarray. 

Newington Butts and Gerald Blake 
found themselves facing a tall, stern 
female in a straight, dark dressing- 
gown, which gave her something of 
the appearance of a familiar of the In- 
quisition. 

“We are merely women,” she de- 
clared impressively, “but we are not 
intimidated. You had better yield.” 

“Certainly,” answered Newington, 
with his usual presence of mind; “of 
course. It’s all a mistake. If you will 
allow me to explain 5 

“T am prepared to listen,” 
swered, with a judicial manner. 

“In the first place, where are we?” 
Newineton demanded. 

“This,” replied the dragon, “is Miss 
Alva Steele Crittenden’s Seminary for 
Women. I am Miss Alva 
Steele Crittenden, the principal.” 

“Jemima!” exclaimed Blake softly. 

“You will let me give you the facts,” 
continued Newington, with his habitual 
calm suavity. “I came here with the 
idea of rendering assistance.” 

He offered the scrap of paper which 


she an- 


Young 
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he had deciphered to the threatening 


principal. 
“Your handwriting, Miss Nicker- 
son,’ remarked that official, looking 


with surprise at the shorter of the two 
girls, now clinging terrifiedly together. 
“What,” she asked, turning to New- 
ington, and at the same time quelling 
Gerald with a glance, “am I to under- 
stand by this rigmarole?” 

“The steps by which I arrived at the 
true significance would take too long 
to give,’ Newington replied; “but the 
result would at once satisfy any one 
with your logical and discerning mind.” 

Miss Crittenden’s frown grew one 
shade less dark. 

“You may,” said Newington, “take 
my word for it this is what it means.” 

He offered the transcription. 

“Preparations are being made,’ ” 
read Miss Crittenden. “‘My prison 
window—the big yellow eagle. Mid- 
night of Tuesday.’ Do I see aright, 
Miss Nickerson?” she demanded, hold- 
ing out the paper first given to her. 
“Did you write this balderdash ?” 

“Yes—please, Miss Crittenden, 1 
did,” responded the smaller girl, ad- 
vancing with great trepidation but 
visible courage. “It was very foolish. 
You see, Isabelle and I made up our 
minds to make a novel. It was to be 
in the form of letters, and I was to 
write all the correspondence of the girl. 
This is what I—or—the Countess 
Jacqueline de Beauvoir wrote in cipher 
to escape the eyes of my—her captors, 
when I—she was imprisoned in the 
tower of the Castle of Rothenberg- 
Schwartzwald——” 

“That will do,’ observed Miss Crit- 
tenden briefly. 


“IT wasn’t satisfied with it, and tore 


it up,’ continued Miss Nickerson 
bravely, ‘and I suppose this gentleman 


found it.” 

“T did,” said Newington. 

wat akg Miss Crittenden, wh» 
had been cogitating deeply, “there has 
been this regrettable misunderstanding, 
and as I do not desire notoriety con- 
cerning this incident in connection with 
the seminary——” She concluded 
abruptly: “Gentlemen, you may go.” 
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“Thank you,” 
fervidly. 

“But,” Miss Crittenden resumed, 
“how did you enter?” 

“T___” began Newington, and, as 
his eyes rested on the small Irish maid 
on the edge of the crowd, he paused. 

“Sure,” said the girl, edging for- 
ward, “I suppose they just stepped up 
when I went down to the gate to be 
saying ‘good night’ to Pat Brennen.” 

“Who?” the principal demanded. 

“Me young man who dropped in to 
see me.” 

“Norah, you are dismissed. Your 
plumber will have no more work from 
me.”’ 

“Sure I was goin’, anyway,” said 
Norah. “An’ I had about made up my 
mind to give notice to take me leave— 
seein’ that Pat has been after settin’ up 
for himself. He was jus’ tellin’ me 
the elegant job he had, that would be 
bringin’ him money to give him an’ me 
a good set-off.” 

“Silence !”” commanded Miss Critten- 


ejaculated Blake 


den. “And—gentlemen—I have al- 
ready informed you once that you may 
depart in peace.” 

As the automobile sped through the 
park, Newington Butts and Gerald 
were silent for a time. 

“When I saw Jim Hollywell,” said 
Newington, “the other day in New 
York, he was a perfectly blighted be- 
ing because of a girl he had met and 
could not find again.” 

“Tt must be this Isabelle,” observed 
Blake. 

“Certainly,” answered Butts sharp- 
ly. “I saw that at once. We have un 
doubtedly to-night been the means of 
smoothing the course of one case of 
true love, at least.” 

“You forget Norah and Pat Bren- 
nen,’ added Blake. “We did a little 
there in the way of ‘Come haste to the 
wedding.’ ” 

“Then,” affirmed Newington, “I be- 
lieve that we may conclude that our 
evening has not been altogether ill 
spent.” 





THE DOOR OF SPRING 


LOSE not your door—the world is glad with Spring, 
And through the lane there falls a silent snow, 

Hither and thither where the petals blow, 

Blown from the apple-branches blossoming ; 

Sweet, sweet the scents the drowsy breezes bring 
Of greening forests where the first flowers grow, 
Sweeter the stream-song, murmuring and low— 

Joy in the world, and love in everything! 


Close not your door—for on the winding way 
There yet may come a lonely traveler, 
Who little knows of Spring or aught of her 
Great wonderment—aught of the wealth of May; 
Oh, open wide your heart, nor dream of cares, 
Thus may you shelter angels unawares! 


Tuomas S. JoNEs, Jr. 
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Native drama still good form. 
the Baptist theatrically exiled from New York. 


ability and limitations. 
Jane.” Ibsen’s giccminess. 
Speakers at a dinner of 


Few importations, 


Eleanor Robson’s 
Alla Nazimova’s brilliant performances, 
theatrical managers. 








Salome and John 
Paul Armstrong’s 
success in “Salomy 


Julia Marlowe’s 


superb acting in “Jeanne D’Arc.” Ellen Terry in “Captain Brass- 


bound’s Conversion” 
Graves a distinctly funny man. 


AATIVE drama is still 
good form. Few im- 
portations are dis - 
played in the show- 
shi ps for the Easter 
trade 


The sty les affected 





mostly by our fash- 
ionable playgoers are of a rough, sub- 
stantial, Western material, that will 
stand continuous service. Llabrics of a 
finer, filmier texture enjoyed a momen- 
tary popularity, but the transplanted 
V8ezue of Europe and the Orient was 
sane chiefly by the few who hail 


with pleasure any commodity bearing a 
foreign trade-mark. They exerted but 
light influence upon the prevailing 
mode, and the indications are that the 
plain, simple, common-sense patterns 
will be followed for an indefinite 
period. 

In brief, there is the story of the 
month’s theatrical happenings. Distin- 
guished players brought to the market- 
place the choicest wares from across 
the Atlantic, and exhibited them in the 
blaze of an augmented incandescent 
system. Hauptmann, Shaw, Suder- 


closely 


has flashes of her former charm. 
“The Aero Club” a dull comedy 


George 


mann, Ibsen, Wilde, all preeminent in 
letters and world-famous, paid their 
respects, and received courteous consid- 
eration; but Paul Armstrong alone, 
formerly an authority on affairs pugi- 
listic, was asked to remove his coat and 
stay a while. 

In a literary combat with any one of 
that startling array of foreign talent 
Armstrong would be vanquished, anni- 
hilated, expunged, before ever he 
formed his first sentence. In erudi- 
tion, he is the kindergarten novitiate ; 
those transatlantics are post-graduates 
and doctors. Armstrong knows by 
heart the Marquis of Queensbury rules, 
and he can recite the exact date of every 


championship battle since John L. Sul- 
livan’s boyhood, relate with fascinating 
earnestness their grim details, and il. 
lustrate with geometrical accuracy the 
precise angle at which the finishing 
blows were struck. It is extremely 
doubtful if he is in the least familiar 


with the AZolic songs of Lesbos or is 
altogether certain of the period cov- 
ered by the Renaissance. 

Not much farther back than yester- 
day, Armstrong was a conspicuous fig- 
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ure at a testimonial performance given 
in Madison Square Garden for the re- 
lief of a dismantled prize-ring idol. 
When the excitement was at its highest 
pitch he whispered something to the 
master of ceremonies. The latter, from 
the platform, then announced that 
Armstrong had donated a considerable 
sum to the beneficiary, and in doing so 
described him thus: “Mr. Paul Arm- 
strong, one of the best-known sporting- 
writers in the world.” 

Three nights previously Armstrong 
had given to New York “Salomy Jane,” 
a play which, from a purely dramatic 
standpoint, is worth the combined out- 
put that came over the sea. 

None of this is written in disparage- 
ment of Mr. Armstrong; rather, in ap- 
preciation. While his competitors have 
perched on the heights of Parnassus, 
and soared thence by grand flights 
higher and higher into the realms of 
poetry and literature, he has remained 
in the valley, putting into play form 
deeds of the living men and women 
about him. Armstrong would not write 
“Ulysses” if he could; Stephen Phillips 
could not write “Salomy Jane” if he 
would. 

Salome is theatrically exiled from 
New York. In two houses of amuse- 
ment she has writhed and wriggled in 
vain. At two dollars and five dollars 
the head respectively, John the Baptist 
was served a la Sudermann at the Lyric 
and a la Wilde at the Metropolitan. 
To the magnificent score of Strauss, 
Salome danced just once before grand- 
opera patrons, and the jig was up. The 
directors refuted the adage that two 
heads are better than one, and left 
Sudermann’s John to work out a solo 
decapitation at the Lyric. 

And at the Lyric, ordinarily gentle 
citizens rejoiced at John’s execution. 
They would have signed the death- 
warrant in the first act that they might 
have been spared four acts of tire- 
some, droning dialogue, and plunged at 
once into the real business at hand 
Salome’s shedding of the seven di- 
aphanous veils in a tame attempt to 
recall Chicago’s Midway. As_ for 
stolid, perplexed John, he was bidden 


by the irreverent “Johnnie, get a hair- 
cut,’ and was urged to take the bath of 
which he appeared so sadly in need. 

Dramatically as well as historically, 
John and Salome are dead ones. Could 
one hope to reincarnate the proverbial- 
ly deceased door-nail? There is no 
embalming-fluid in Paul Armstrong’s 
pen, but there is plenty of blood, and, 
while up to this point he is not writing 
the literature that will win him a place 
among the world’s immortals, he has on 
two occasions furnished the theater 
with the sort of play mortals like to see. 

Incidentally, “Salomy Jane” rescued 
Miss Eleanor Robson from the slough 
of despond, into which a series of mild 
successes or mild failures—it’s all the 
same—was slowly driving her. For 
Miss Robson, very brave and very bold 
in the seriousness of her ambition, has 
dared to take over the Liberty Theater 
for a year, positive that in repertoire 
there lies strength. Israel Zangwill and 
Jerome K. Jerome, a duo of notables, 
brought her a duo of milk-and-water 
plays and a duo of milk-and-water suc- 
cesses. Clyde Fitch, in “The Girl Who 
Has Everything,’ wrote for her the 
loveliest lamp-shades and most ex- 
quisitely sweet tapestries ever. “Salomy 
Jane” is pure cream—créme de la créme 
—of sufficient specific gravity to satisfy 
a reform administration’s board of 
health. 

Bret Harte’s delicious ‘“Salomy 
Jane’s Kiss” is the groundwork of the 
play, although the dramatist, while 
preserving the atmosphere and_ the 
spirit of this story of California to gs 
smallest detail, has added decorations 
from his own fancy. Every convention 
sacred to the timid playwright the 
author has knocked into a cocked hat 
and then jumped on the hat. The four 
acts are played outdoors, for the very 
simple reason that “Salomy Jane,” 
dramatically, is as big as all outdoors. 
The action of three acts takes place 
on a darkened stage, and any play- 
wright will tell you that such reckless 
disregard for an audience’s pet aver- 
sion spells suicide. And, most wonder- 
ful of all, three little children preempt 
the stage to themselves for eight long 



























































minutes—the very height of folly. 
Fancy three babbling brats offered as 
drama. 

Ah, but here’s the secret. The three 
children, the dusk of evening, the 
blackness of night, the gray of dawn, 
and the all outdoors are nature’s own. 
Mr. Armstrong has merely copied life. 
The children babble as all of us have 
babbled in the days when we meant 
every word we said. Salomy Jane, 
Yuba Bill, Jack Marbury (Bret Harte’s 
debonair gambler, Jack Hamblin), Lise 
Heath, and The Man do not indulge in 
epigrams, and they never resort to 
those cunning devices of stagecraft 
which would be more cunning if only 
they came as the spontaneous, normal 
act of the average human. 

Salomy Jane's kiss, substituted for 
the farewell caress of The Man's absent 
relatives and friends, as he is about 
to be swung skyward by the determined 
vigilantes, is the foundation of the love- 
story in the play. The Man is never 
further identified, and Salomy Jane's 
final speech of the play in the dawn of 
the corral, “Say, Man, what's your 
name?” describes in a breath a love to 
which mere nomenclature and station 
in life are of no importance. 

Between the two Flatirons a_ better 
company is not to be found. Miss Rob- 
Holbrook Blinn, Reuben Fax, 
Ralph Delmore, H. B. Warner, and 
Ada Dwyer admirably assist the author 
to demonstrate to New Yorkers that 
the Arion Ball and Wall Street scan- 
dals are not nature’s greatest works. 

In their humble way the metropoli- 
tan critics have lately done their level 
best to indorse the fervent Mchamme- 
cry of worship, “Allah be 
praised,” by bestowing upon Alla 
Nazimova, the Russian actress, com- 
pliments of the most extravagant na- 
ture for her portrayal of Nora in “A 
Doll’s House.” Poor little Nora and 
lucky little Alla! Nora, being bred of 
Ibsen’s morbid fancy, must have afflic- 
tions. “Born to trouble as sparks to 
fly upward,” undoubtedly was written 
with an Ibsen heroine in mind. 

Granting, without a murmur of pro- 
test, Ibsen’s mastery of technique and 
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his salutary influence upon the modern 
stage, exactly why is it that he never 
permitted his characters to have any 
fun? Occasionally one of them does 
pluck up courage, and expresses a faint 
belief that somewhere in the world ex- 
ist happiness and contentment, where- 
upon he is gathered in and restored to 
the chamber of horrors whence he es- 
caped.. Ouce let a child of Ibsen dare 
to look out of the window and catch a 
glimpse of sunlight, and down come the 
shades, off goes the steam heat—or its 
Norwegian substitute—and the culprit 
is sent supperless to bed in a darkness 
that abounds in spooks. 


Disease handed down from a pu- 
trescent ancestry is Ibsen’s favorite 
form of torture. So in “A _ Doll's 


House,” when he finds Nora thorough- 
ly enjoying herself in a romp with her 
children, he lets the shadow of the 
consumptive Doctor Rank, or of the 
blackmailing Krogstad, fall across the 
threshold. Of course, Ibsen could not 
be guiity of such language, but it really 
is his way of saying to Nora: “Don't 
get gay.” 

One evening last month the theatrical 
managers of Greater New York, repre- 
senting virtually every interest pertain- 
ing to the stage, assembled according 
to custom for an annual dinner and its 
attendant festivities. Arthur Brisbane, 
author of the heart-to-heart editorials 
of one of the metropolitan newspapers, 
was an itivited speaker. He came third 
on the.list. General Horace Porter had, 
in a good-natured speech, congratulated 
the managers on their prosperity, on 
the diverting and varied forms of 
amusements provided for all classes, 
and on the enhanced beauty and com- 
fort of metropolitan playhouses. 
Flashes of wit illumined his remarks. 
Mr. Hy. Mayer, a caricaturist, came 
next. He illustrated by sketches, made 
while you wait, different types of after- 
dinner speakers, dropped occasionally 
into song or dialect story, and took his 
seat amid a burst of applause and 
laughter. 

Then Mr. Brisbane stepped out of an 
Ibsen play and addressed the assem- 
blage. Into the sparkling fluid on 
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which the managerial spirit had been 
placidly floating he poured a_ thick, 
murky gloom. Mr. Brisbane did not 
believe in levity at managers’ dinners. 
He did not approve of General Porter’s 
flippancy. He assured Mr. Mayer that 
so gifted a caricaturist should draw se- 
rious pictures. His message to the man- 
agers was that they should deal in seri- 
ous plays. He thought that dramatists 
ought to write somberly, solemnly. He 
would hang crape on the door of the 
theater and play the “Dead March” for 
an overture. The late Henrik Ibsen 
would have squeezed the very breath 
out of him could he have been present. 
Some of the managers might have done 
the same thing had etiquette permitted. 

Like many other theorists and re- 
formers with “messages,” Mr. Brisbane 
disregards one salient fact. Without 
audiences the drama cannot fulfil its 
mission, whatever that may be. A vast 
majority of people—intellectual men 
and women of fine sentiment and noble 
character—-who devote an occasional 
evening to the theater, demand recrea- 
tion, entertainment. 

A little Ibsen now and then is good 
for the best of men. So also are the 
extravagant absurdities of “The Red 
Mill,” the wholesome fun of “Brew- 
ster’s Millions,” and the rich satire of 
“The Road to Yesterday.” Spasmodic 
Shakespeare and intermittent Ibsen 
will do very nicely, thank you, for a 
people that has its schools, its lectures, 
its sermons, its libraries, and life itself, 
from which to deduce lessons of s 
briety and righteousness. That right 
is might is the theme of every drama 
presented in America. Any other sort 
could not survive the night. Yet we 
do not find it necessary to clothe virtue 
eternally in misery. 

Every tourist should visit 
morgue once—and once is enough. 


Paris’ 


Simply because the morgue teaches the 
tragedies of life one should not be 
asked to mope through its entire cur- 
riculum. “Peter Pan,’ with its mes- 
sage of the freshness and innocence 
of youth, points as valuable a moral as 
“Ghosts,” with all its horrors of inher- 
ited rottenness. 
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But to return to Alla Nazimova. 
This actress by her brilliant perform- 
ances has commanded attention for 
“Hedda Gabler” and “A Doll’s House” 
for a longer period than have any of 
her predecessors. First at the Prin- 
cess, then at the Bijou, and now at the 
Herald Square Theater, she has found 
a public for plays which heretofore 
have been dependent upon a cult. Hers 
has been a noteworthy case of genius 
requited. An unknown exile from her 
own country two years ago, and unfa- 
miliar with our language, she is to- 
day a recognized star in a street where 
skepticism runs chill and foreboding. 

The bang of Torvald Helmer’s front 
door at the final curtain. found Alla 
Nazimova on the threshold of an im- 
moderately hospitable New York. The 
“Welcome” door-mat was spread, the 
latch-string was flung to the breeze, 
and the guest’s chamber was made 
ready. Strictly on her merits the Rus- 
sian actress was welcomed. And, like 
California wine shipped to Europe in 
casks and reshipped to America in bot- 
tles, the “imported” stamp gave her an 


exaggerated value. In her playful, 
pouting, romping moments, Alla Nazi- 


mova’s Nora is superior to the brand of 
Ibsen we have been using. Exceeding- 
ly pretty, the young woman’s Slavic 
temperament lends itself readily to silly, 
merry Nora, whose love was mighty 
and whose judgment was criminally 
lax. Sprawling on the floor, petting 
the selfish Torvald, or hanging her 
Christmas gifts, this Nora was the es- 
sence of light-hearted girlhood. 

In the great moment of the awaken- 
ing, the situation of which all the oth- 
ers are mere foundations, Nazimova 
was not brilliant. Memories of Mrs. 
l’iske’s wonderful Nora remain un- 
dimmed. It was in that scene that Mrs. 
Fiske’s mentality, her tremendous in- 
tellectual force, carried the conviction 
the Norwegian dramatist intended. 
Begging her representative’s pardon, 
Nazimova is not “the Russian Duse.” 
She is Nazimova. That should suffice. 

Come and mostly gone are Ellen 
Terry, in another of her habitual fare- 
well tours; E. H. Sothern and Julia 




























Marlowe in a repertoire of worthy and 
—whisper—wearying plays; Henrietta 
Crosman in a trivial comedy, Camille 
D’Arville in Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
set to music and to chorus-girls, Lulu 
Glaser in a comedy of aerostatics, “The 
Little Michus,” and ‘Genesee of the 
Hills.” 

It was Mr. Sothern and Miss Mar- 
lowe who enticed John the Baptist from 
Galilee to Gotham. Miss Marlowe as 
Salome danced most of her clothes off, 
and Mr. Sothern as the Baptist talked 
poor John’s head off. 

Miss Marlowe’s superb acting alone 
vivified Percy “Jeanne 
D'Arc.” In the prison at Rouen, where 
Joan awaits her execution, the hapless 
Maid of Orleans lived again in all her 
misery, her doubts, her hallucinations, 
her ultimate great faith. The 
voices that steered Joan's course would 
better have remained silent. They were 
not of heavenly quality, but seemed to 
be graduates of the Hucksters’ Vocal 
Conservatory. 

Ellen Terry said farewell at regular 
prices for three weeks. Bernard 
Shaw’s “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version,” her initial offering, reads bet- 
ter than it plays. There remains to 
Miss Terry flashes of her former charm 
and much of her old magnetism. To 
one who recalls this scintillant come- 
dienne at her best, her occasional lapses 
of memory, her groping for words, and 
her very noticeable effort, are a shock 
and a pang. Miss Terry’s series of 
farewell tours must terminate soon. A 
sight of her will still prove enjoyable 
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to the Younger generation, which has 
no memories of a Terry who was as 
much part and parcel of Irving’s pro- 
ductions as Sir Henry himself. 

One George Graves, loudly 
claimed “England’s funniest 
dian,” was the center of interest in 
“The Little Michus” at the Garden 
Theater. “The Little Michus” is mu- 
sical. That its libretto constitutes com- 
edy is open to debate. George Graves 
is a distinctly funny man. He may not 
be, according to advertisements, Eng- 
land’s very funniest, but he is the fun- 
niest we have observed outside the peer 
age. 

Up in a balloon, boys, and down in 
a balloon, boys, went Lulu Glaser for a 
few weeks at the Criterion Theater. 
Her appearance in “The Aero Club” 
marked a transition from the glitter of 
comic opera to more sedate “legitimate” 
comedy. <All those who do not have 
an air-ship hitched in the back yard will 
be interested to know that the profes- 
sional aeronaut does more talking than 
ballooning. According to Sydney Ro- 
senfeld, who wrote “The Aero Club,” 
any long-distance conversationalist is 
qualified for membership. 

Such fun as Mr. Rosenfeld extracted 
from the celestial excursion on which 
he launched his hero and heroine re- 
volved about the ethics of unchaperoned 
ballooning-parties. Miss Glaser, in the 
best line of a dull comedy, remarked 
that there could be nothing more virtu- 
ous than a man and woman pitching 
ballast out of a basket three thousand 
feet above the earth. 
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The dramatization of novels and the “novelization” of plays. Meredith 
Nicholson’s “The Port of Missing Men” an extremely stirring tale. An- 
thony Hope’s “Sophy of Kravonia” not so successful as the work of some 
of his imitators. “Katrina,” by Roy Rolfe Gilson, written in an 
engaging style. Ralph Connor’s “The Doctor” promises to obtain the 
popularity of his former books, ‘The Privateers,” by H. B. Marriott- 
Watson, full of excitement. Lucas Malet handles “The Far Horizon” 


in a defective way. 


Ferdinand Brunetiére gives a notable study 


of Balzac. General Charles King’s “Captured” along conventional lines 


HERE is nothing very 
new in the practise of 
constructing a play out 
of the materials fur- 
nished by a successful 
novel. The dramatic 
possibilities that may 
be concealed between 
tie covers of a good story are always 
such, nowadays, that it has become the 

custom, it may almost be said, for an 

author who has succeeded in arranging 
the publication of his story to reserve 
the “dramatic rights.” Enterprising 
managers and agents would be consid- 
ered neglectful of opportunities if they 

did not keep themselves nearly as well 
informed of what is going on in the 
publishing world as the publishers 

themselves. It is not strange that nov- 

elists should seek an opening upon the 
stage for their work when the rewards 
of successful theatrical productions are 
taken into account. Even Mrs. Whar- 
ton, who might be supposed to be more 
or less insensible to this sort of ambi- 
tion, was beguiled into venturing upon 

a dramatic version of “The House of 
Mirth.” The result in that case was 
not an altogether happy one; but, so 

long as the inducements remain what 

they are, it is not at all likely that the 











fate of this play will deter others from 
making a similar attempt. Indeed, pre- 
vious experience, if it had had any ef- 
fect at all, would have made this one 
out of the question, for in all the dram- 
atizations of novels that have been un- 
dertaken, we can recall at present not 
more than six or eight that have be- 
come notable as pronounced hits. But 
success is always more conspicuous 
than failure, and the chance to win a 
big stake is always alluring; the habit 
of taking chances in this particular mat- 
ter has apparently become fixed. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
reverse of this process is coming into 
favor, and that publishers seem to be 
disposed to “novelize” products of the 
theater. To our way of thinking this 
is the more rational idea of the two, 
and the one which is apt in the long 
run to be relatively more successful. 
There is a much larger reading public 
than a theater-going public, and there 
is a strong probability that a story will 
secure a more extensive audience in 
book form than in the form of a play. 
As an extreme case, perhaps, but one 
which will serve the purpose by way 
of illustration, we may suppose that 
“The House of Mirth” had appeared 
first as a play, and after its brief ex- 








istence on the stage had been made 
into the book. Moreover, it is not 
a very difficult thing to put a story 
into narrative form when one has the 
story to tell; it is, at any rate, a much 
simpler matter than to make of it an 
acceptable drama. The point is to get 
the plot; if that is supplied, there will 
be no lack of ability to develop it into 
a novel. 

The “novelization” of plays is a new 
industry, so to speak; so new that no 
one can tell yet what it is going to lead 
to. 

ye 


Since the success of “The House of 
a Thousand Candles,” Meredith Nich- 
olson has been the center of a good deal 
of interest on the part of both publish- 
ers and reading public. Therefore the 
publication of his new book, “The Port 
of Missing Men,” by the Bobbs- Merrill 
Company, is something of an event. 

The new story is fully up to the 
standard of its predecessor, and belongs 
to the same type of mystery story. The 
plot grows out of complications involv- 
ing the succession to the Austrian 
throne, wholly mythical, of course, since 
the period in which the action takes 
place is that of the present—and the 
chief mystery is as to the identity of 
the “leading man,’ who has assumed 
the name of John Armitage. The op- 
posing parties in the contest for the 
succession are led by various clues to 
the United States, and the decisive col- 
lision takes place in a region in Vir- 
ginia known as the “Port of Missing 
Men,” because it was made a place of 
refuge by an irreconcilable remnant of 
the Confederate army after the final 
disaster at Appomattox. 

John Armitage heads the fight to de- 
feat the conspiracy to crown an unlaw- 
ful claimant, and, owing largely to very 
efficient aid given him by American 
friends, among them a young army of- 
ficer and his sister, is finally successful 
in overthrowing the conspirators. 

It is an extremely stirring tale, full 
of exciting incidents fitted together in 
logical sequence, and concluding with a 
very pretty love-scene. The characters 
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are all interesting and well drawn, the 
best, of course, being Armitage and 
Shirley Claiborne. 
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“Katrina” is Roy Rolfe Gilson’s new- 
est book. It is published by the Baker 
& Taylor Company. It is conceived, 
constructed, and written in the same 
engaging style that has come to be 
characteristic of Mr. Gilson’s work, and 
that ought to make it popular. 

There is nothing very ambitious 
about the tale, and certainly no strain- 
ing for effects; no dramatic climaxes, 
no sensation, no great amount of ac- 
tion, no startling novelty; and yet it is 
very interesting and very charming. 

The story of a middle-aged bachelor 
roused from his dun-colored dreams, 
jolted out of his familiar and prosaic 
routine by the friendship of a little girl, 
and the consequent awakening of mem- 
ories of a time when the world and life 
seemed brighter, is not a new one, and 
yet it seldom fails to make its appeal to 
human nature. The pathos of the lone- 
ly man, who appears, substantially, to 
have finished with life, at- least so far 
as the sentimental side of it is con- 
cerned, is always emphasized by the 
contrast presented in that of the child 
whose life is almost wholly embodied in 
hope for the future. 

Larry McRae’s work and training as 
a newspaper man not unnaturally fos- 
tered in him a rather cynical lack of in- 
terest in what went on about him, and 
only a certain pride in his profession, 
which took the place of interest, sup- 
plied the motive to go on until he met 
Katrina. She was an old-fashioned sort 
of child, full of quaint ideas about life 
and people, made so largely by the re- 
sponsibility of caring for a delightfully 
inconsequent professor, who happened 
to be her father. 

The development of her friendship 
with “Mr. Larry” during the period of 
her growth from childhood to woman- 
hood is the basis of the story, and Mr. 
Gilson has told it with an insight and 
sympathy that make it irresistible. 
One of the most delicious bits of recent 
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fiction is the chapter entitled “Katrina’s 
Diary,” a very unusual achievement for 
a man. 

eo 


Another novel by Ralph Connor 
which promises to attain a popularity 
equal to that of “The Sky Pilot,” “The 
Man from Glengarry,” and “The Pros- 
pector,” is “The Doctor,” published, 
like the others, by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

Essentially, the new story is very 
similar to its predecessors. It is to be 
presumed that the author’s profession, 
training, environment, and habits of 
thought make it impossible for him to 
traverse any but familiar paths, and that 
an attempt to blaze a new trail would 


be painful. Besides which, a sound 
may always be 


commercial instinct 
trusted to let well enough alone. 

The story can hardly be said to have 
either theme or plot; it is little more 
than a succession of episodes occurring 
in the lives of three abnormally godly 
people, episodes that are rather com- 
monplace, and strung together in a 
more or less desultory, inconsequent 
fashion. 

Barney and Dick Boyle and Mar- 
garet Robertson are not representative 
of any known human types. Beyond 
the fact that they are Canadians, na- 
tives of a region in the neighborhood 
of Lake Ontario, it is difficult to say 
anything of them that would bring them 
within the limits of a comprehensible 
classification. They are described as 
having aspirations to raise themselves 
in the world, and as experiencing sen- 
sations attributed by the author to a 
disorder which he calls love, neither of 
which, as described, would be 
nized by the average striving and emo- 
tional human being. Their pietistic 
tendencies neutralize everything they 
might otherwise have in common with 
the rest of the world. Dick is foreor- 
dained both by Providence and his par- 
ents for the ministry, and Barney 
forces from the same powers a reluctant 
consent to his plans to become a doc- 
tor, and the professional labors of both 
are finally concentrated on missionary 
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work among railroad construction 
camps in the West. A charming Vir- 
ginia girl, Iola Lane, mildly fills the 
role of the villain, and is the cause of 
an estrangement between the brothers, 
but even she is “converted,” and dies in 
the odor of sanctity. Margaret is the 
victim of unrequited love for Barney, 
but is so easily consoled by Dick that 
one half believes that her affection for 
his brother was something of a pose. 
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After giving numberless other au- 
thors a chance to see what they could 
.do with a “Prisoner of Zenda” story, 
Anthony Hope has taken up the theme 
again, perhaps to show his imitators 
how easy it is for a master to duplicate 
his own work. But, if the truth must 
be told, his latest attempt is not so 
successful as those of many of his fol- 
lowers. 

“Sophy of Kravonia,” published by 
the Harpers. is not a story of which its 
author should be especially proud, rela- 
tively speaking, after the Zenda tales. 
If they had never been written, the one 
under consideration might. have been 
received more cordially. But it is in- 
evitable that it should be measured by 
the standard set by its predecessors. 

Its chief defect is its lack of spon- 
taneity; it fails to impress the reader 
as having been written with the sense 
of pleasure in the work that helped so 
largely to make the Zenda tales so at- 
tractive. The author have 
been struggling with a weariness in- 
duced by the performance of a rather 
uncongenial task, and the result is that 
the story is artificial and lacks plausibil- 
ity. 

The atmosphere of Sophy’s life as a 
kitchen-maid in England, and that of 
her association with royalty in Kra 
vonia, are irreconcilable. She presents 
two personalities, and, though we are 
assured on good authority that this phe- 
nomenon does occur in real life, it is 
unconvincing in fiction, especially in an 
avowedly imaginative piece of fiction. 

There is nothing very remarkable 
about the characterization, though 


seems to 

















there should be in a novel of this type; 
the best work of this sort having been 
done in the case of the prince. 

In spite of all this, however, the story 
has an unmistakable interest that will 
give it its share of popularity. 


ee 


“The Privateers,’ by H. B. Marriott 
Watson, Doubleday, Page & Co., is a 
story of the typical adventure sort, and 
is exciting enough to suit the most 
blasé readers. 

The story is told by Lieutenant 
Kerslake of the Royal Navy, who be- 
gins as a spectator without very much 
interest in the contest waged between 
Herbert IF. Alston and Wilson Rudg- 
wick. He avoids both these men so far 
as he can until he sees that a woman is 
involved, and then he takes a hand on 
her account. 

Sylvia Lovell happens to be the own- 
er of an interest in an American rail 
road, an interest which Alston and 
Rudgwick seek to control in order to 
further their speculative 
schemes. She knows nothing of this, 
however, and is much mystified by the 
interest shown in her by the American 
financiers. Her mystification is changed 
to terror and distress when she is kid- 
naped and carried off on a yacht by 
Rudgwick. Kerslake becomes an ac- 
tive factor at this stage, and determines 
that, as an Englishman, he cannot per- 
mit the outrage to pass unnoticed, and 
takes measures to rescue her. The fight 
between Alston and Rudgwick for the 
possession of the railroad stock, and in 
cidentally of the girl, and 
Kerslake finds himself forced by the 
exigencies of the case to take first one 
side and then another. By the time the 
story ends he and Sylvia fall in love. 
Alston, who has developed into a real 
villain, is killed, and Rudgwick gets all 
he sought. 


some of 


goes on, 


* * * 


The author of “The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady” ought to be capable 
of doing better work than she has done 
in “The Far Horizon,” published by 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. It is not that there 
are any faults in the conception of the 
story or in the materials which she has 
gathered; the difficulties consist largely 
in defective methods of handling. 

The book is essentially a study of 
temperament, for both Dominic Igle- 
sias and Poppy St. John are people 
whose actions are controlled and di- 
rected by motives unfamiliar to normal 
people, so-called. The plot is slender 
and the action is subdued; there is too 
much description of the psychological 
sort, and in a work of fiction the re- 
dundancy of ecclesiastical argument is , 
out of place. 

The inheritance, environment, and 
training that made Iglesias what he was 
at the time of his withdrawal from the 
London banking house when a middle- 
aged man, could have been described 
with greater effect in a quarter of the 
space actually used; Poppy St. John 
should have made her entrance sooner 
to relieve the rather somber shadow 
in which Dominic remains obscured. 
She is an actress of the pleasure-lov 
ing, kind-hearted type, who has a habit 
of giving epigrammatic expression to 
unexpectedly profound views of life; 
she is flippant and philosophical by 
turns. A friendship between such a 
man and such a woman cannot but be 
interesting, and its dénouement tragic. 

Lucas Malet—in private life Mrs. 
St. Leger Harrison, and a daughter of 
Charles Kingsley—has, in this book, 
made the most of her opportunity to 
glorify the Roman Catholic Church 
with which she shows a_ sympathy 
which her father, in his lifetime, did not 
feel. 

* 


e 


oo ad 

The second volume of the series 
on “French Men of Letters,” which has 
been undertaken by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, has just appeared. It is 
a study of Honoré de Balzac, by the late 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. 

M. Brunetiére disclaims any purpose 
to write a biography of Balzac, but an- 
nounces that, by an analysis of his 
work, he has undertaken (1) to show 
how Balzac has influenced subsequent 
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novelists in creating a new form; (2) 
to sum up all previous critical judg- 
ments of his work; and (3) to prove 
that by fixing the limitations of the 
novel the great. ’renchman has assured 
it an established form. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
the modern novel before Balzac and 
proceeds to analyze the latter’s work 
with respect to its historical, esthetic, 
social, and moral significance. It is no- 
table for the judicial attitude which the 
author maintains throughout; he has 
succeeded in giving an impression of 
the utmost fairness, at the same time 
making an exceedingly interesting book. 


~*~ & 


General Charles King has added an- 
other to an overlong ‘list of American 
Army stories. This one is called ‘“Cap- 
tured,” and is published by R. I’. Fenno 
& Co. It is also called “The Story of 
Lieutenant Sandy Ray.” 

It does not differ in any material 
particular from the multitude of army 
stories that have gone before, except 
perhaps that the action takes place in 
the Philippines instead of upon the 
plains of the West or the swamps and 
rivers of the South. There is the same 
glorification of the army man who sac- 
rifices himself for “the flag,” and the 
same denunciation of the public who 
fails to give him due appreciation. To 
those who know much of the bitter 
struggles that civil life brings upon a 
man who is fighting his way in the 
world, the hardships and privations and 
dangers encountered by the men whose 
education and livelihood are guaranteed 


by the government seem nothing to be- 
come hysterical over. But uniforms as 
a rule are apt to stimulate some sort 
of emotionalism. 

Lieutenant Ray saw little actual 
fighting, for his time at the post was 
occupied mainly by differences with the 
post commander as to matters of eti- 
quette, but the story would not be com- 
plete without wounds and love, and he 
achieved both. 


~~ et 


Important New Books. 


“The Bird of Time,” Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row, McClure, Phillips & Co. 


“The Woman's Victory and Other 
Stories,” Maarten Maartens, D. Appleton & 


Co. 

“The Issue,” 
Page & Co. 

“Running Water,” A. FE. W. 
tury Co. _ 

“To Him that Hath,” Leroy Scott, Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

“Her Majesty's Rebels,” Sidney R. Ly- 
saght, Macmillan Co. 

“No Friend Like a Sister,” Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Life’s Shop Window,” Victoria Cross, 
Mitchell Kennerly. 

“Bettina,” Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

“The Squaw Man,” Julie Opp-Faversham, 
Harper & Bros. 

“Indian Love Letters,” Marah Ellis Ryan, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“For the Cause of Freedom,” A. W. 
Marchmont, Frederic C. Stokes & Co. 

“Sampson Rock of Wall Street,” Edwin 
LeFevre, Harper & Bros. 

“Mother,” Maxim Gorky, D. 
Co. 

“Christian Science,” 


Edward Noble, Doubleday, 


Mason, Cen- 


Appleton & 


Mark Twain, Harper 
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The Last 
50 cents 
in the 


World 


A lady in the enthusiasm of regained health and old-time joy, writes: 


“If I had only 50 cents left in the world, I'll tell you how I would 
invest it: Postum, 25 cents; Grape-Nuts, 15 cents; cream, 10 cents, and 
I’d live like a queen whi'e it lasted. 


‘‘Postum has done more for me in building up my health and strength- 
ening my nerves than all the medicines I’ve taken in the 45 years of my life. 


‘1 suffered about 20 years of that time with nervous sick-headache 
often spending 3 days of each week in bed. If I went out one day, I’d 
likely spend the next in bed—so nervous, life was not altogether happy as 
one can imagine. 

“Seven years ago I left off coffee and commenced drinking Postum 
Food Coffee. My strength quickly returned and nervousness and _ head- 
aches became a thing of the past. 

“If people tell me they don’t like Postum, I nearly always find they 
have not boiled it long enough, for it is surely the ideal drink when made 
right, and is full of wholesome goodness. ”’ 





«« There’s a Reason ’’ for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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—mother, wife og daughter—is entitled to the 


Untailing Protection of Life Insurance 


The ticking of the seconds should remind you that 
procrastination is the thief, not only of time, but 
of money, opportunity and family happiness. 
Delay in Life Insurance may deprive your family 
of their future support, comfort and education. 
A Life Insurance policy in 


The Prudential 


is the husband and father’s greatest and most practical 
evidence of his affection for ‘*the woman in the case.” 


Insure Now for Her Benefit 





 —e a Write To-day for Information showing 
ie Se what One Dollar a Week invested in 
THE - Life Insurance Will Do. Dept. 90 


PRUDENTIAL ). ~~. : 
Pewee | he Prudential 


' GIBRALTAR 1 Insurance Co. of America 
¢ - Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN P. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President NBWARK, N, J. 
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These Popular American Singers, 


band-masters—you OWN their 


players, and 
talents, if you have a Victor 


The whole voice—FULL, ACTUAL, TRUE—not a 


far-off Punch and Judy echo. 


N. J. U.S 


ry Victor 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden 





he Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America, for the sale of the new monthly Victor recorus, ls ue 23th 


of the month vetore. 
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HAM 
OF 
QUALITY 























THE BEST 
EXTRACT 
OF THE 
BEST BEEF 
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—Have a taste of the quality of our “Star’”” Hams—that we 
may convince your appetite and reason both. These hams cost 
more than ordinary hams. They are selected hams—selected 
according to a standard so stringent as to make it difficult to 
supply the demand. All good hams are not “Star’’ Hams, 
Armour’s “Star” brand is reserved for hams of extra quality. 
It distinguishes the best of the good hams. wer 

@ The average is about one best ham among fifteen good hams. 
That one wins the “Star” brand. Hogs whose hams reach 
this honor must be aristocrats of their kind. They must be 
young, but matured. They must be corn fed. They must be 
firm-fleshed and only moderately fat. They must be “barrow” 
hogs. And their hams must weigh not less than eight nor 
more than twenty pounds. 

@ The hams of these porcine aristocrats then receive special 
curing and are branded with the “Star,’’ as best among hams— 
“The Ham What Am.” 





——— 


@A kitchen without Armour’s 
Extract of Beef is like soup 
without salt; it lacks savor. A 
jar of extract (if it’s Armour’s) 
will double the resources of 
the housewife who likes to 
“have things taste good.” 
Armour’s Extract is a concen- 
tration of the rich, meaty flav- 
ors of choice roast beef—the best extract of the best beef. It 
gives life and zest to soups, entrees, roasts or vegetables. 
@ “Culinary Wrinkles,” a little cook book written by Ida M. 
Palmer, tells of more than one hundred ways of using Armour’s 
Extract of Beef to advantage. It will be sent on request. 

@FREE. American Girl Series Post Cards; reproductions from 
the popular Armour Calendar subjects. Howard Chandler Christy 
Girl; Henry Hutt Girl; C. Allan Gilbert Girl; Harrison Fisher 
Girl; Thomas Mitchell Pierce Girl and Kar] Anderson Girl. The 
complete set of six will be mailed for 2 5c. or for metal cap (accom- 
panied by 2c. return postage) from jar Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
Address, Armour & Company, Chicago. 


@ Time plays no favor- 
a common quality ever 
—the Armour Products 
Top Notch Quality— 
—they have stood the 
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Sure of the 
best lard on “on earth; the shortening that goes farthest for the 
money ; the cleanest, sweetest, easiest-to-digest shortening; the ( 


@ To be sure, use “simon pure.” Sure of what? 


lard that delights the user every time it’s used—Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. Even npn acknowledge it 
to be “practically the only pure leaf lard.” And you know 
there’s no cooking fat equal to Pure Leaf Lard. Therefore, 
“to be sure, use ‘Simon Pure.’” 
—— the label. 
pure” leaf lard, in the pail, without an ounce of other fat in it. 
Moreover, it is. it is the lard of selected leaf, refined by the best 
process yet invented—an absolutely pure, “dry” perfect prod- 
uct—the very cream of lard. And the government seal—that 


It means exactly what it says —“ simon 





strip of tin across the top, bearing the “U. S. Inspected and 
passed” stamp. There’s Uncle Sam’s guaranty that this lard 


is pure leaf,—the best of all shortening. “To be sure use 


“Simon Pure.” 


wullly 
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ites—things that have 4 The bacon that cooks crisp 
without scorching —Armour’s 
“Star” Sliced Bacon (in tins 
For breakfast, 


it wakes up the appetite and 


quickly seek their kind 
enjoy the distinction of 
the time enduring kind 
test of forty years. 


or glass jars ). 


stimulates digestion, as well 
It is “Star” 
Then, 


quality are 


as nourishes. 
bacon in the first place, a selected, special-cure bacon. 
for putting into jars or tins, choice strips of “Star” 
chosen and sliced to uniform thinness. These slices are again 
sorted and carefully packed by light fingered girls and then 
sealed in air-tight tins or jars. You thus get the very choicest 
bits ot bacon from the largest bacon producing establishment in 


Sliced Dried Beef (in glass 


jars or tins) are produced by a similar system of selecting, 


the world. Armour’s “Veribest” 


sorting and packing. 
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AN 
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BENSDORI 
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You can absolutely Toei on the 
Cocoa in the Yellow Wrapper. 
ma It's 


insures economy, 
and saves your cocoa. 


Send 10c. for trial can. 











Every drop is delicious of this famous old wine, 

It has got all the vigor and vim of the vine; 

No wines of French vineyards such virtues contain: 
It's the joy of best judges— Great Western Champagne. 


Great Western was the only American Champagne 
to receive a Gold Medal at Paris—and was acknowledged by 
Parisians to equal the most select imported brands. In 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


you will recognize the taste of the Old World's best vintages—at halfthe cost. It's the 
duty. aot the quality. that makesthe difference. The quality of grapes is what imparts 
to fine Champagne its flavor. Particular care in making and ageing is essential, but 
the fine rich, mellow, yet delicately flavored grape, is necessary. 

Great Western is made from grapes having the same fine qualities as those grown 
in the best vineyards of France. 

Cultivation of the soil, extending over nearly one hundred years, in the Great West- 
ern Vineyards at Rheims, N.Y., has developed the ideal vine that produces this fine 
wine grape. The process of making Great Western is identical with that of the finest 
French wines. It is absolutely pure and is aged for five years in the latest improved 
modern cellars. 


Try Great Western 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by dea ers in fine Wines and served in 
Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 
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| The LILY is the Symbol of | 
| Natural Punty CLEANLINESS | 
| If Nature were to undertake our | 
| Washing and Cleaning f or us 


| PEARLINE. | 
Pe PEARLINE’S method | 


would be the means used. 
| 
| 





| Pearline_Possesses Peculiar 

| Purifying Properties 
—besides in doing away with 
the rubbing it DOES AWAY 


| with the worst of the Work and 
| Wear and lear. 








PO MICO mecletlite 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
DENTIFRICE 


Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens, 

beautifies the teeth, 

aids in preventing decay 

—saves dentists’ bills. 

Makes breath sweet. A 

popular dentifrice for a 
third of a century. 

The metal package is most 

7 convenient for travel. Eco- 

i nomical. No liquid or pow- 

der to spill or waste. 

25 cents at all draggists. Sent 
postpaid, if yours hasn't it. 
Requirements of Food and Drug 

Act ox oo ane d with. 


(ARNICA 


3 ( TOOTH SOAP 
— 


kin smooth, soft, beautiful. Gives 
mplexion. Excellent for chaps, 
burns, bruises and all eruptions, 
apsible metal tube is convenient < 
ikable. Hf your dealer hasa’t it, send | PURE—DELIGHTFUL—ECONOMICAL. 
eh gee eae Ask for ‘‘No. 4711.” Beware of imitations. 
C rements of Food and Drug Act bee 4 ads , 
complied with. FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R Germany. 


C.H. Strong & Co. Chicago, U.S.A. Miilhens & Kropff, 298 Broadway, New York. 
Send 15 cents in stamps for /u/? size sample cake. 
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J oculard inks 


Kornelie Kisie 
PO ST, CARDS 


or 
twoof these 
| OES yo’ know how 


easy it is to get my six 

postal cards? Yo’ just cut 

out of the Korn - Kinks 

boxes two ob de man and 

boy pickchures and send 

“emtome,careof Mr.H-O 

Company, with four cents 

in stamps. I'll send yo’ six 

o de funniest postal cards 

yo ever saw, all erbout me. Dey is suttenly 

worth twenty-five cents, an ’ dey would cost 

you dat anyway if it wasn't for me making it this easy 
for yo to get dem. Dere ain't ; particle of advertising 


on dem.” | care The H-O Co. 
town } Uma, * Buffalo, N. Y. 


Korn-Kinks is one of the most likable foods you ever tasted—fresh, 
crisp, dainty and digestible. No such good food was ever sold so 
cheaply before. Only 5 cents for a package. 


KORN - KINKS 
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MAN TTS RIESS'S: 
(SETH EEREAWIBED) | 


The BEDSTEAD is for the Eye—a thing to See 
The MATTRESS is for the Body—a thing to Feel 
Use any bedstead you like—ornate or plain—in a palace or cottage, but the 


mattress must be right or the sleeping goes wrong. The Ostermoor is clean and 
comfortable—all that a mattress can be and more than any other mattress ever will be. 


Our 144-Page Book, *“*The Test of Time” 
and Samples of Ticking Sent Free 


The book tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. 
It contains facts of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and 
the restful sleep that insures both, Your name and address on a postal will do. 

Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. If it fails to satisfy in any particular, 
we will refund your money immediately and without question. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest 








Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet (oon wide, $8.35 
3 tet wide, 301bs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 

oo 11.70 


4 foot wide, 401bs., 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
| ache 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
| Express Charges Prepaid. 


in two parts, so cents extra, 
vecial sizes, special prices. 











grade merchant in every place. We were compelled to this move by the 
necessity of protecting the public against a deluge of worthless imitations. 
Ask us for the name of the Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—he will show 
you a mattress with the Ostermoor name and ladbe/. That alone stands for 
mattress excellence the world over. Be sure to look for our name and trade- 
mark sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day check 
is received, if you order of us by mail. 


Ostermoor & Co., 174 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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leasure, Health, Novelty, Relaxation, Comfort 


Can be enjoyed on the cruises to Norway, Spitzbergen 
and Iceland during the months of 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER 
arranged by the 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 
LINE 


Twelve cruises on luxuriously appointed twin-screw steamers start from Hamburg—Duration from 6 to 24 days, 
Cost from $56.25 to $175.00 and upwards, including stateroom accommodations and meals, 
Excellent connections from America by Company's trans-Atlantic steamers. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and full particulars to 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 


90 State Street, BOSTON 159 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 901 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS 
1229 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 908 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 























“The Outing Place for Millions” 
—— ‘@ (HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
Atl anti Cc 6: We: oun, Ee cen call 
| 


—City = 


1000 Hotels and 7 miles Board Walks 
Famous Bathing Beach 


3 HOURS 
FROM 


NEW YORK 


via 
Cc E N T R A L Ideal Location, Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. Fine Cuisine 
Excellent Food and reasonable Prices. New, Modern and Absol 


New illustrated booklet yours for the asking. Fireproof. Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. ‘*L’ and Subway a 
accessible to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with Bath and up. 

















W. C. HOPE, Gen'l Pass. Agt., New York City SEND FOR BOOKLET 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


HARRY P. STIMSON 








GEO. L. SANBORN 
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For BRIDGE 


need make no errors with ‘‘the hand that 
You is down’? if you play Bridge with these new 
88 Bridge Cards with ‘‘Jumbo Indexes.’’ 

You can see the index figures (shown exact size in cut) 
acrossa room. This saves eye strain and preventserrors. 


All leading dealers carry stocks of these cards. 
Ask for 88 Bridge with ‘‘ Jumbo Indexes’’—the only 
cards made with these mammoth readable indexes. 
The price is only 40 cents a pack. 


If your dealer has no stock,send us onedollar and we 
will forward, postpaid, two packs (one red and one blue 
back) of these eye-saving, error-preventing Bridge 
Cards, and in the package we will include one copy 
each of our books ‘‘Card Games and How to Play 
Them ,’’ and ‘‘Entertaining With Cards’’ (regular price 
25c each). These books tell how to entertain success- 
fully and give rules and directions for playing all 
popular card games. Everyone who loves home amuse- 
ments should have copies of these books, for they not 
only teach you how to entertain your friends but show 
many games which will interest the family. 


We also make the famous Congress Cards, with 
Picture Backs printed in gold and many colors. 
Seven of our newest and most novel designs are shown 
below (though of course these cuts can give you no 
idea of the beautiful colors of the cards themselves). 


Such cards give to every card entertainment the 
finishing touch of elegance. New, fresh cards have 
become a necessity at all card parties, but Congress 
Cards with picture backs add distinction to your enter- 
tainments. Youcanalways find novelties in Congress 
Card backs because we are constantly getting out new 
and original designs. 


Write us and we will send you a circular showing 
nearly 100 different designs of backs on Congress Cards. 
Or—if you wish to select from the backs below, send 
us your order at the rate of 50 cents per pack and we 
will ship you the cards direct, prepaid—that is, if 
your dealer does not have them. 


Copyright, 1998, by 














JUMBO INDEXES 
= CRO 








COPYRIGHT, 1895 9-1908 67 
rue US Pravine Caro Co. 
CINCINNATI, US. 

RUSSELL @ “ORGAN mactones. 




















Nes ail 
Congress Cards shuffle easily and are so 


finely enameled that they will not ‘‘stick’’ un- 
less very badly soiled. 


Special April Offer 


For a $2.00 bill, we will send, postpaid, two 
packs of 88 Bridge Cards, Jumbo Indexes, 
as shown above—(conventional backs, one red 
and one blue) two packs of Congress Cards 
with picture backs— (make your own selection 
from those shown below) and one copy each 
of our books, ‘‘Card Games and How to Play 
Them’’ and ‘‘Entertaining With Cards.’’ 





United States Playing Card Co. 


504 Congress Court, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ew oS 


; re 


The U. 8. Playing Card Os. 


Con gress ;Cards_pictu re backs 
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AFull Quart SC hampagne 


(Wine) 


for 


Money Back INSTANTLY If Not Pleased. 


Our enthusiasm over this delightful wine prompts us to offer a full trial quart by express prepaid 
at a price that scarcely pays for the expressage and packing. We want to prove to YOU that 


DUROY CHAMPAGNE WINE 


is the most delightful beverage you every tasted. Can be used plain or with any good carbonated water. 
Sold by good dealers every where at $8.50 per case of one dozen quarts, or $9. ‘50 per case of two dozen 
pints, or sent prepaid anywhere east of the Rockieson receipt of price. Freight equalized beyond. 
REMARKABLE TRIAL OFFER Send 50c. and we will express prepaid, provided you live east of the Rocky 

Mountains, One Full Quart of this rare and delightful wine. Try it—use it all 
if you like—if not satisfied Just Say So, and we will return your money 
this price. Here is a chance to get acquainted with vea/ wine quality at less than cost. WRIT 


THE DUROY @ HAINES CO., 24 Columbus Avenue, SANDUSKY, Ohio 


Only one bottle to any one address at 
E TOD 








we Did MONS ceait 


YOU WAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WaAToR, or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approval what-ver 
t 


you select from our beautiful catalog. 1f pleased, pay one-fi 


h on delivery, balance in 8monthly Any | prog Written guarantee given. We 


ke 85 or 810 do the work of 850. A Diamond 


TIS Esta Old Reliable Original Diamond and Waton ¢ Credit Mouse | BS cose savestaseut, io tnereneth tn cotanal 


BROS. & CO. 1858 | Dept. 


29 92 to 98 State St. 


hicago, til. 20% annually. Catalog free. Write to-da) 








DEAFNESS 
“*The Morley Phone’’ 


Atiniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over tifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant reliet from deafness and head noises 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 





qu 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on seereval » without a cent 
repaid. DON’T 
if you are not satisfied 

after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a Depule or a@ pair 
of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bic ~ -_ have learned our unheard of 
d marvelous new offers. 
ORE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write. a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You bh get much valuable in- 
formation. not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Conster-Brakes, Built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at half usual pric 


MEAD CYCLE shataes Dept. P-110 CHICAGO 





I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
qer occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of yourown, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
cnettat to become independent for life. 
uable book and full particulars free. 
‘write today. Address nearest office. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 





1002 Maryland Building, ae c 
i 


x. phere 1002 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, 


) 
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"a Have the Barber 
On =F: Samm (okt bo 





Soap-and-water washing and 
shaving both leave the pores 
full of soap and other foreign matter. This 
matter hardens into blackheads, or clogs 
| the pores so that the skin becomes muddy, 

This Te the Jar sallow and unhealthy. To get the face This s the jar 
ee really clean and to cure and prevent aid 
shaving soreness, have the barber give 

you a massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


after you shave. It will clean your face thoroughly and scientifically, 
leaving the pores clear, the muscles pliant, and the blood-vessels active. 
[t will remove wrinkles and blackheads, and that drawn, prematurely- 
aging appearance that comes from continued mental concentration 
in business or sport. 


If you shave yourself or wish to massage yourself, you can get Pompeian Massage Cream of your druggist for home 

use. But do not allow either barber or druggist to substitute an imitation. No imitation has the qualities ot the genuine 

and many of the imitations are actually harmful. Pompeian cannot possibly injure the most delicate skin and contains 

no grease. Look for the trade mark label on the bottle and be sure ‘‘Pompeian” is there, and not some other word 
Similar in appearance or pronunciation. 

Your wife or sister will be glad to have a jar of Pompeian Massage Cream in the house. Most women to-day recog- 

e the value of this preparation in maintaining a clean, clear, healthy skin. It contains no grease and makes the use of 


face powders unnecessary. 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE 
Send your name to-day—we also send a complete book on Facial Massage 


Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer wil] not supply. Price 50c. and $1.00 a jar. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Men like Pompeian Massage Soap. A high-grade toilet article, healing and 
refreshing, but not highly perfumed, Jt is for sale by dealers everywhere. 
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COMPLETE NOVEL c 


== EREE 


and STORIES 
trouble, “Treentv sour Complete st-paid, to 
mous A 


If you will send us the names 
and addresses of Five friends, 
‘ovels, Novelettes and 
uthors,as follow 
Loom B Cha; ries Garvice. 


neighbors or acquaintances who tke 
stories, we will send you, Free and 


ortes 
Woven on ‘Fat es 
In Daffodil Time. 




























By Effie ‘Raelaide Rowlands, 

The Tide on the Mon mee By Frances Hodgeo 

The House 7 the W . By Mrs. sane G. A 

je Lee Mrs. Mary J. Holm 

irclet. -s a Katharine Green. 
ain 


By A. Conan Doyle. 
D. E. N. Southworth. 


son m Burnett, 





By Mrs. Agnes Fleming. 
By ee M ‘Allen's Wife. . 


Elsie Latimer’s ice. B Amand SS. Douglas 


The St. Hildric ee la ym laine Jones. 

Sold for Naught. py Bre. 4 melia E 

7 Mystery of Cait tod Hail. Rye Cc harlotte M. 1 Braeme. 
8. 


The Twelve Wine-Giun: By Mrs. Mary J me 
ne c. By Anna = Katharine Green. 


Nightmare. By Mark Twain. 
A. pone re. Alex 
Alex. McVeigh Miller. 


The Mummy’s Curse. By ‘Lo eat ise. _M. Alco 
use. BY Ma Witking: 

Please bear in mind that this Hh M collection of twenty-four 
complete novels, novelettes and stories by famous authors will 
cost rom nothing; itis given free to pay you for your trouble in 
sending us the names and addresses of five story readers. I 
not send more than the five names, as not more than one collec- 

tion of the novels, novelettes and stories will be sent toa single 
address; and please send the nee from ev diferent families 

not more than one from ea mily. Ad 
M. LUPTON, Publisher, Qs city Mall Pince, New York, 





*“Oan take a pound a day off a patient, or put it on, 
systems pay temporurily alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 
nent. . Sun, Aug. 1891. Send for lecture, “Great subjects of Fat,” and 
Blank. No Dieting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured— 
rednced to stay. One month's treatment. 65.00. Mail or office, 1870 

Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 
“The Cure is positive and permanent.”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, '93. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognised authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators. 


Senton Approval. Send No Money, $1.60 

WE WiLt TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of ae hag i and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. — 
n fine human hair switch to match. If y 

Sea it a big bargain, rem:. $1.50 in ten Pinky = 
sell 8 and switch “ree. Extra shades a 
Inclose 5c poswage. Free beanty 
book showing latest style of .air dressing—also 
0 high grade switc! dou * ¥ ete, 


17 Quincy 8t. the 












Other | 


SONG' 


Detroit 
‘Engine 
Starts without cranking; no 


cams, valves, springs or sprock. 
ets. Only 3 peter parts, Al 


nd for 
testimonials 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 


“The Quickest | Road t to 


FAME AND FORTUNE 


Send us your poems today. 
We will compose the music, 
Your song may be worth 


Thousands of Dollars 


Rocens: = offer =e reading 
and Money. is free. 


WRITING 


HAYES MUSIC CO., CHICAGO 


SONGSMUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. 





oy and ‘Bullding, 


We pay you one-half 


the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to word 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Sen 
manuscript, which will be returned if not available, 


POPULAR MUSIC CO. (inc,) °*" ©asieiss 
ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We com 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 
us your work, Established 1863. 


CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 
219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI 0. 





A BOOK WANTED BY EVERY AMERICAN 


The Lincoln Story Book 


The greatest collection of stories and yarns about and by 
Abraham Lincoln ever published together in one book. 
These are all authoritative and throw a flood of light upon 
Lincoln's character as a man and as a statesman. Art cloth, 


12mo, price $1.50. 
STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
checks the formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. Write to-day for a trial 
box. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents or by 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 316 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION BUILDINGS, 
OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY THEI. C. S. 

















_s yes —j- eens a 


ee ee | 



















raise, not merely salaries—but your salary. 


To achieve that purpose the I. C. S, has a working capital of many millions of dollars, 
owns and occupies three large buildings, covering seven acres of floor space, and employs 
2700 trained people, all of whom have one object in view—to make it easy for you and all 
poorly-paid men to earn more. Truly then—the business of this place is to raise salaries. 


Every month an average of 300 I. C. S. students 
voluntarily report increased salaries. In 1906, 3376 
students so reported. These students live in every 
section. Right in their own homes, at their present 
work, the 1.C. S. goes to them, trains them to 
advance in their chosen line, or to profitably 
change to a more congenial occupation. 


The same opportunity now knocks at your door. 
What are you going to do withit? Are you going 
to lock the door in its face and lag along at the 
same old wages, or are you going to open the door 
and give the I. C. S. a chance to show you? Per- 
haps you don’t see how, but the I. C. S. does. 
That is its business—/o raise your salary. 

Here is all you have to do. From this list select 
the position you prefer and notify the I. C. S. by 
postalor letter. It costs you nothing but the stamp 
to learn how the I. C. S. can raise your salary. 


The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 


That sounds queer, doesn’t it? And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 


For a Good Salary 


Here isa list of good positions. Select the one 
you prefer, write a postal to The International 
Cc Box 1199, Scranton, Pa., 
and ask how you can qualify to fill it ata 
good salary. 


























Be sure to mention the position you prefer. 





Bookkeeper Telephone Engincer 
Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Advertisement Writer Mechan. Engincer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor 


























































Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architect'l Drattsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician «+ Bridge Engineer 
Elec, Engineer Mining Engineer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
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—_AINSLEE’S 


FOR MAY 
“The Magazine That Entertains” 














The remarkable serial story, ‘‘Her Son,’’ by 
HORACE A. VACHELL, will reach its fourth in- 
stalment in the May number of AINSLEE’S. 
Those who have followed it from the beginning 
and have finished reading the chapters contained in 
the current number, have found that the narrative 
has reached a stage of the most intense interest and 
will be easily convinced that the publishers exag- 
gerated nothing in their preliminary announcements. 

The opinion of readers that it is a very great 
story is unanimous. 


The novelette in the May number will be an ex- 
ceedingly fine mystery tale called ‘‘The Blotting 
Book,’’ by E. F. BENSON. 


Besides these special features there will be a list 
of short stories by ELIZABETH DUER, ROY 
NORTON, GERTRUDE LYNCH, MARY H. 
VORSE, WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT, 
JOHNSON MORTON and BROUGHTON 
BRANDENBURG. 


Another special and very interesting feature will 
be an article by the celebrated violinist, MARIE 
HALL, giving some of her personal reminiscences 
and experiences. 








Price, per copy, 15c. Subscription $1.80 a Year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Puts an Edge on 
Appetite and 
Satisfies It 


The housekeeper knows this the moment 
she tries our product ; 

The family knows it from the pleasure and 
the food they get ; 

The grocer knows it from the quantity he 
disposes of : 

In every way you look at them, 








fit into the emergencies of housekeeping. 

Just the thing for the sick-room ; 

Just right for that unexpected guest ; 

Fine when you get home after the theatre: 

The quickest food value you ever knew, for all 
you have to do is 


Just add hot water and serve 


and, at once, you get sufficient for the average family. 


Chicken Gumbo (Okra) — Beef — Pea 
These are three of our 21 kinds. 





If your grocer doesn't sell Campbell's Soups, will you please 
tell us and send his name and address? 


Drop us a postal. We'll send you our book of “Campbell's 
Kids” in colors. Ask for booklet No. 49. It tells how we 


make soup. It’s free. 


Joseph Campbell Company 
The only thi 24-44 River Street 
That's jet as good Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Is another f ~ 
oe pl oo Our plant is operated under Government supervision. 


Campbell's Soups (Act of June 30, 1906.) 
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RE ALLELE RI | 
i The Bridge that spans the River 


of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden 
easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New Rubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick room. If it is a fact that 
they make you step lighter and 
more buoyant and feel happier in 
mind and body, adopt them for 
your own benefit, but be sure and 
get O’Sullivan’s. They are the 
only heels that are made of new 
rubber. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you,send 35 cents and diagram 
of your heel to the manufacturers, 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 




















GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“WEE The Name is 
stamped on every i 
The J 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


















eer ALWAYS EASY ~ 








You can move more freely in 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS than in yours. The 
greater comfort afforded by PRESIDENTS is due to 
the quick-sliding back. Raise one shoulder & the back 
slides—straighten & the back readjusts—your trousers 
stay smooth. PRESIDENTS rest so lightly you 
cant feel them. 

The sliding back also lessens the severe stretch & strain---that’s why 
PRESIDENTS are the strongest easy & easiest strong suspenders 
Dont take a salesman’s prediction that you wont like PRESIDENTS. 
It costs nothing to judge for yourself. If you —- PRESIDENTS 
at your home stores buy of us by mail. After 3 days wear returs 
for your money if unsatisfactory. 
50 cents a pair 
Medium & Heavy Weights. Extra long for big{men. Small 
sizes for youths & boys. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co.,°9i,"2!" Stace” 
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on the market. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display—all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers assistance to 
help keep this section clean and profitable to all. 
which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making a total 
of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
Next issue closes March 3oth. 
MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Department, Seventh Avenue 
and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 








Our aim will be to eliminate 


Address AINSLEE’S 


Rates, $2.00 a line, 














Agents and Help 
co Wanted 


WANTED—CLERKS and others 
with common school educations only, 
who wish to qualify for ready posi- 
tions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new pro- 
spectus and endorsements from lead- 
ing concerns everywhere. One grad- 
uate fills $8,000 place, another $5,000, 
and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few months 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert, 422 Metro- 
politan Aunex, New York. 


MEN to sell the new Envelope 
Moistener; just out; be first in your 
c.ty. Agents discounts and sample 
moistener, 25c. Novelty Mfg. Co., R. 
King St., Watertown, N. Y. 

MEN AND WOMEN to sell im- 
ported hosiery and underwear to con- 
sumers. All or part of time. Good 
income to hustlers. J. C. Brasfield 
& Co., 23 Union 8q., New York City. 























SEE Hapgoods about it if you are in 
the market for a better position. High 
grade opportunities for capable men, 
$1000-85000. Write us to-day, Hap- 
xoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y 





WE WANT one lady or gentleman to 
take orders and deliver for us. Rapid 
seller, highest quality goods, sales in 
almost every house. Best of pay and 
ho money required to carry on the 


work. We will send our proposition 
as soon #8 we hear from you, also 
sample pair of 6 inch shears for 22 
cents, 


stamps or _ silver. Write 
at once. United Shear Com- 
pany, Westboro, Mass. 





AGENTS. Our original designs in 
Embroidered novelties are the most 
useful and attractive goods. A peal 
to every woman. Quick sellers, Large 
profits. Send for particulars, Jos. J. 
Mande] Imp. Noy. Co., 721 B’way.N.Y 








Agents and Help Wanted—Conti d. 


AGENTS wanted to sell our Stylo- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents discount. 
J. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 603 
Thames Building, New York, N. Y. 

LADY MANAGER EVERY COUN- 
TY to help introduce Ade’s Treat- 
ment for Women. Permanent position 
earning $18 or more a week. Curios- 
ity seekers save their stamps. We 
want women who really want to 
make money. If you can give good 
references you can start without a 
cent's expense. Ade Wafer Company. 
Washington, D. C. 


PROMINENT New York banking 
firm desires the services of high grade 
salesman in every community to han- 
die high grade stocks and bonds on 
commission. Excellent opportunities 
for the right men. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
80 Wall St., New York. 


LADY sewers to make up shields 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 
two an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women; send reply envelope 
for full information to Universal 
Remedy Co., Desk H, Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RE —YOUR—OWN—ROSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a_ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address N. 8S. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 


SELF-CULTURE “SPECIALS.”— 
World’s most valuable and impor- 
tant knowledge, supplying any and 
every want. Representatives wanted 
everywhere to fill mail-orders. Self- 
Culture Society, A. A. 75 Auditorium 
Building, Chicago. 


OPEN POSITIONS. Manager $3,000, 
Bookkeeper $1,500, clerical $900. 
Write for list and"plan. We recom- 
mend positions. Business Opportun- 
ity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 
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DO YOU WANT A FARM? Wish to 
buy, sell or exchange realty? Waut 
effective service. No retainer’s fees. 
Straight Business. Address for re- 
sults. B. F. Eborn, Birmingham, Ala. 


PIERRE, 8. D., offers to-day the best 
field for small investments in real 
estate certain to return large profits. 
For maps, circulars and special quota- 
tions on good bargains in choice lots, 
address, Chas. L. Hyde & Co., Pierre, 
8. D. (Reference, Bradstreets or Duns). 


GREATER BOSTON BUILDING 
LOTS AT #15 EACH. Near cars, fac- 
tories, etc. Introductory sale; Boston 
Suburban Land Co., 28 School St., 
Boston, Mass. 


OUR _ SOUTHWEST MICHIGAN 
GRAPE farms pay 20% net Invest- 
ment. Send for list. Gilbert & Son, 
160 Washington Street, Chicago, TI. 


I SELL REAL ESTATE and 
Business Opportunities anywhere, 
at any price. If you want to bny 
or sell, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1506 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Il. 


Bankin¢g~Bonds 
Mortgages 
































10% DIVIDENDS 10%. You can 
safely invest your money at 10% a 
year, 5% paid promptly every 6 
months. If you want your money to 
help you, invest for profit and put 
all your money earns into your 
pocket instead of the bankers’. In- 
vestigate this opportunity, many 
others have taken advantage of it, 
you will find it safe, secure and 
worthy of your confidence. Invest 
now and get the May dividend of 
5%. Massachusetts Investment Se- 
curities Co., 171 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SAVE TIME, LABOR, EXPENSE. 
We attend to anything. Nothing too 
large nor too small. Write for in- 
formation. Bell & Bell, 2018 Pine St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


LOOK THROUGH YOUR SAFE for 
securities or bonds regarded as boving 
no value. If you discover repudiate 
or foreclosed railroad securities or 
bonds or repudiated State bonds, send 
description giving dates and s _— 
tures. I purchase for cash based on 
sentimental values. Gustavus A, 
Duryee, 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
or what your occupation is, we can 
show you how to make a big, steady 
income raising mushrooms. Re- 

uires very small capital, little 
time, practically no labor. We are 
extensive growers and our years 
of experience as the most successful 
Mushroom Growers in America en- 
able us to give practical and profit- 
able instructions in this big-paying 











business. Valuable book and ful 
particulars free. Write to-day. 
Visitors welcome at farms. Vaugi- | 


rard Mushroom Cellars, Box AL 397, | 


Rameey, N. J, 





SALESMEN for Bonds, Stocks, Se- | 


curities, Real Estate. Opportunities 
for reliable, capable, energetic men 
and women as correspondents. Per- 


manent income selling our 6% re- 
deemable Secured Gold Bonds. Am- 
erican Commerical Exchange, 1133 


Broadway, New York. 


5 MONTHLY PAYMENTS secures 
you 5 acres guaranteed Ozark Fruit 
and. So. Missouri. Excellent invest- 
ment for salaried men and women. 
Illustrated booklet with pictures free. 
Bank references. Frisco Fruit Farm 
Co. Peach Dept. 412 Crocker Bldg. 
Des Moines, la. 

BOOKKEEPERS-—I can qualify you 


by mail to earn $100 to $500 monthly 
as auditors or - accountants. 
a 








Simple, . practic sure. Get free 
book, “Advance _" Acces. oa 
R. Steele, M. I. A. 1 . 1557 Bowling 


Green Building, N N. Py 


“FORTUNES IN THE FOREST.” 
Send for our free book which tells 
how immense fortunes are being made 
iu the timber tracks of the far West. 
Pays better than gold mines and with 
none of the risk. If you wish to safel 
invest a little money where it will 
bring good returns write for the book 

ay. Sent free by return mail. 
Idaho Lumber and Dev. Co., 942 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia 

SIx MONMHS FREE—YOUR 
NAME ON A POSTAL will bring the 
Alaska Guide, free. Alaska is full of 
opportunities. You can share in them. 
Address, F. P. Bent, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, Dept. A. 

HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE clearly shown by the 
Brokers’ and Promoters’ Handbook. 
A valuable descriptive booklet mailed 
free. The Business Development Co 
of America, 113 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE. 
Practical 500 page book by Francis 
Cooper, telling how money is secured. 








Business Opportunities—Continued. 


Schaal Canti, d 








MILLIONS are annually made in 


| 


the Coeur d’Alenes, the world’s great- | 


est lead-silver mining district. We 
have a group of claims on the same 
vein as the famous Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mines, which paid $8,000, 
dividends to date. The Liston will 
make as good a dividend payer. Get 
im on the first issue. We send free 
views, mene and hg Liston Min 
ing Co., Ltd., No. 209 Riverside Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Washington. 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 
THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS needs | 





our practic al book, ‘“*Mail Order Ad- 
vertising,” 32 pages of valuable in- 
formation. Rates, plans, mediums, 


schemes, systems. Also booklet, “The 
Right Way of Getting Into the Mail 
Order Business.” Both 20c., none 
free. Ross D. Breniser & Co., 432 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$4000 SALESMANAGER’S position 
now open. Positions also for high 
grade salesmen, clerical, executive, 
»yrofessional and technical men $1000- 
55000. 
goods, 305-307 Broac 





Write for peru 8, Hap- 
way 











REMINGTON No. 2 writing two col- 
ors, Caligraph, Densmore, Jewett $15. 


Eagle 
B’way, 


y 
“KO” 


Oliver, Smith-Premier $35 - 
Typewriter Co., suite 14, 23 
N. Y. Write for complete cat. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS. 








Our 


own manufacture, guaranteed. $10 
to $50. Special prices to agents. 
American Broadway, 


ypewriter Co., 
below Chambers, N. Y. 


25 YEARS’ SUCCESS—Old reliable 
( ‘onsolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway, N. Highgrade 
Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivers, 
Smiths, 5; other standard makes, 
$15 to $25. “Bargain List’ free 
Shipped subject to examination. 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, 








pe 





| Densmores, Blickensderfers, Williams, 


} 


The only successful work on promo- | 


tion. Endorsed by best business men. 
Price, buckram_ binding, prepaid #4. 
Pamphlet and list of business books 
ree. Ronald Press, Rooms 56-58, 
229 Broadway, N. Y. 


| School, 1514 Peach Street, 


$12.50. Franklins, Postals, Ham- 
monds, $10. Underwood's, Olivers $35. 
Orders filled or money bac k. Standard 
Typewriter Exch., 232 B'way, N. Y 


EARN WHILE LEARNING JOUR- 
NALISM. We teach all branches 
uickly, assure success. Booklet free, 
*ress News Bureau, Cincinnati, 0. 


DOUBLE YOUR EARNING Pow. 
ER by taking 10 lessons in Mod- 
ern Accounting, by mail, personal 
instructions :—$10.00. Send draft with 
application. Particulars free. Chas, 
A. Sweetiand, Author “Science Loose- 
leaf Bookkeeping’ and “Modern 
Accounting Methods.” 625 Boyleston 
Building, Chicago. 


HYPNOTISM_ conquers all things. 
We teach you how in a short time, 
American School of Psychology, Class 

“OC”, Union Hill, N. J 


WANTED—CLERKS and others 
with common school educations only, 
who wish to qualify for ready posi- 
tions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my hew pro- 
spectus and endorsements from lead- 
ing concerns everywhere. One grad- 
uate fills $8,000 place, another $5,000, 
and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few mouths 
to my teac hings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert, 422 Metro- 
politan Annex, New York. 


THOUSANDS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS Want Trained 
Men. Their demands are being 
supplied by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, who are con 
stautly placing I. C. S. men in good 
paying positions by means of their 
Student’s Aid Department. If you 
are untrained the I. C. 8S. will pre- 
pare you in your own home at your 
present work, for apy position you 














desire. The I. C. 8S. will give you 
the right start, train you to ad. 
vance or help you to change. If 


you want to qualify for mechanical 
diaftsman, any engineering branch, 
or any trade or profession which 
pays a larger salary than you are 
now getting, say so quick. Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199, Scranton, Pa. 


‘For the Home 


























Schools 


LEARN TO PLAY THE CORNET. 
We teach by mail and give you elegant 
Instrument Free. 
no knowledge of music 
send for tuition offer. International 
Cornet School, 88 Music Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

















Lessons by mail; | 
necessary ; | 


MEN AND BOYS TO LEARN 
PLUMBING, Bricklaying, _Plaster- 
ing and Electrical Trades. Positions 
secured. Free Catalogue. Coyne | 
Trade Schools, New York, Chicago 


and San Francisco. 





CHOP SUEY. Ladies make your 
home entertainment a novel one by 
serving this famous Oriental dish. It 
is delicious. Full directions upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in coin. M. ° 
Bailey, 22 Thames St., New York. 





FREE SAMPLE TO _HOUSE- 
WIVES. X-Ray Stove Polish is 
guaranteed to go twice as far as 


liquid polishes. It is the 
best and most economical 
stove polish made. It makes blacking 
a stove a pleasure. Any house wife 
who writes us me ntioning AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer, will receive a sample free. 

Address X-Ray Stove Polish, Dept. 
19, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 


paste or 
brightest, 





FOR SALE. eee school. Snap. 
College city. Little Capital. Com- 
plete equipment, catalog and adver- 
tising systems. School of mamesnned 
Champaign, DL 





‘Wedding Invitations, 
_ Visiting Cards, etc. 














LEARN Photographic Retouchin 
by mail. 20 years experience, 8 | 
months free criticism. Ful 
Particulars free. crie 


l course "$5. 
Retoue hing | 


Erie, Pa, 


WEDDING and Anniversary Invi- 
tations in the newest forms for 1907. 
| Sample 8 ready. 50 fine Mery 

Cards, name and address, 30 
Fecuntan 10th & Arch Sts., Phila. 
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Music 

















POPLLAR, VOCAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL HITS, “San-Antonio,” 
“Somebody’s Waiting for You.” Sent 
stpaid 15 cents. Moore Publishin 
Bo 2% N. Main 8t., Providence, R. L 


OF THE —- 

roadway Sensation or piano. 

goty Catalogue of 2,000 hits 

free. The Cadillac Music Company, 
R36, 53 West 24th St., New York. 





FROLIC 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 


World’s rogress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Gompany, 856 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 


place before the big N. Y. Publish- 
ers. I have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help you do the same. 
My songs “Blue Bell” and “Wa 
Down in My Heart’ have achieve 
World-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 
Madden Building, New York. 


SONG-POEMsS, all kinds wanted. 
Send me yours atonce. I will write 
the music, secure copyright and 
publication. I made fortunes for 
others and can aid you. My songs 





“A Little Boy in lue,” “Coon, 
Coon,” and many others made 
tremendous hits. Booklet sent 
free. Raymond Browne, 89 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


PATENTS, Design Patents, Trade- 
marks, Labels, Prints and Copyrights. 
Send for my free book, “How to 
Get Them.” Advice free; fees mod- 
erate. Joshua R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 
80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 306 
9th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Office Supplies” 


WHY DON’T YOU BUY a time- 
saving, brain-resting ‘“‘Locke Adder?” 
ge | $5.00. Capacity 999,999,999. 
Cc. E. Locke Mfg. Co., 53 _C Street, 
Kensett, Ia., U. 8. A. Booklet Free, 


























SONG WRITERS. We will publish 
songs free. Pay Royalty, Arranged 
Music. Agents wanted to sell music. 
Send stamps for booklet and particu- 
lars. Reliable Music Co.,Theatrical Ex- 
change Bldg., 1431 B’way, N. Y. C. 











Jewelry-Novelties 
Post-Cards & Books 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 
alog free. Write to-day. Loftis Bros. 
Co., Dept. D29, 92 State St., Chicago. 


POST CARDS Easter Puzzle & Ans. 
2 des. 5c. Baby’s first Call & Ans. 
2des. 5c. Farmer Jason 4 des. 10c. F. 
Seyffarth, 435 Ralph St., Bklyn. N. Y. 


1,000 POST CARDS, $6.00; 500, 
$4.00. Made to order from any photo 
or print with your imprint on each 
as publisher. Workmanship guaran- 

















teed Goods delivered within 10 
days. Rich Photo Process Company, 
Dept. 1, 28 East 23d St., New York. 





Cards, 12ce. 
Sold by 
Others, 5c. each. 


25 SOUVENIR Post 
postpaid. Variety of subjects 
some stores 2 for 5e 








Defiance Studio, 65 W. B’way, N. Y. 
XTRA. CORAL NECK BEADS. 
Not imitation but genuine Italian 


Grades and Strands. $1.25 per string. 
Millis, Jeweler, 109 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


10 BEAUTIFUL EASTER POSTAL 
CARDS sent postpaid for 25¢c. All 
kinds of postal cards forsale. Line’s 























Postal Card Store, Elizabeth, N. J. 

FRE! CIGARS. 50  Panatella 
Smokes, Handwork, postpaid for $1. 
Use 10, if not satisfactory return 
balance and money will be refunded. 
Ref. Bradstreet, Fort Henry Stogie 
Co., Dept. Y., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Pianos and _ 
Musical Instruments 


THE BEST VALUE is a used piano 
of a good make. We sell and guaran- 
tee used pianos of nearly every 
maker; prices $125 up; easy terms; 
delivery free anywhere. Pease Pianos 
for 62 years have been a standard. 
Write for catalogue. Pease & Co., 
128% W. 42d Street, N. Y. 


Elocution and 
_DramaticArt — 


PLAYWRITING 
































AS A PROFES- 


SION brings fame and fortune. You 
need not be a genius to succeed. Fuil 
course by correspondence. Address 


Dramatic Institute, 930 H Colonial 
Theatre Building, Boston, Mass. 


Women's Apparel 
| and Toilet Articles 


CLEAN YOUR OWN GLOVES. 
LACES, SILKS, OR SATINS, F. & 
B. drycleaning compound will do it; 
saves time, trouble, and money. 1 
box by mail 25c. Cleans 50 pairs 

loves. Galena Dye Works and 
Beveleaners, 513 Main St., Galena, 
Kansas. 


DUPONT TOILET BRUSHES—the 
best made in the world. We will 
send free to any lover of really good 
toilet brushes a very interesting 
booklet explaining how to select a 
good brush when buying, also how to 
properly clean and take care of 
Cruthrs—~tnformation that every one 
should know. Write us and ask for 
“The Dupont Brush Book,” adver- 
tised in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. Give 
our name and dealer’s name also. 


























=. Dupont & Company, 26 and 28 | 


Washington Place, New York City. 

















Women’s Apparel, etc.—Continued. 


MISSES’ SAILOR SUITS $8.00 
and upwards. Best Belgium and 
Irish ens tailored to order; 
guaranteed. Ideal coll 
garments. Fashion pla and sam- 
ples free if interested. John B. Simp- 
son, 230 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


PONDS EXTRACT is the atest 
all-around household rem ever 
produced and should be in every home 
ready for instant use. Illustrated 
booklet “First Aid to the Injured” 
sent free if you write. Lamont, Cor- 
liss & Co., nts, Dept. 6,78 Hudson 
Street, New York. 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
Write for booklet and directions 
for self measurement. Agents Want- 
ed. Henry H. Todd, York Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Miscellane 


SOMETHING NEW on a subject 
that is not understood by many 
people. This is the question of the 
relatiopship between Sex and the 
Physical an@ Mental Health. “The 
Abuse of the Marriage Relation” 
written by an experienced physi- 
cian, who has investigated this 
subject and has found it to be the 
origin of most chronic diseases. This 
is also the cause of so many unhappy 
marriages. This is a very valuable 
book for those who are married or in- 
tend to get married; it will avoid con- 
siderable unhappiness and _heart- 
aches. This book will be sent you pre- 
paid upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps 
or coin. B. Lust, N. D, Det. A. A124 
East 59th Street, New York City. 


TONETS MAKE YOU STRONG! 
For Blood and Nerves. No Narcotics. 
Two weeks 25c. trial treatment Free. 
Send 10c. for expenses. Agents want- 
ed. U.F. Bureau, South Sharon, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CANDY. Any 
one can do it by following our in- 
structions. Send 25 cents for 100 
receipts. Neptune Candy Co., Drawer 
D, Ocean City, N. J. 


RACINE HEEL PROTECTOR 
(Knit) saves hosiery, prevents “sli 
ping’’ of Oxfords and pumps; yields 
comfort. It is _a device for fastid- 
ious dressers. Inquire of your shoe 
dealer. If he hasn't it, order direct. 
25 cents, prepaid. Racine Heel Pro- 
tector Company, Racine, Wis. 


CIGAR BANDS—Send 25c. for 75 
Gold Leaf bands. including center- 
piece, specially executed for decora- 
tive purposes and collections; in- 
structions for decorating enclosed. 
Send for catalogue. Unique Special- 
ty Co., 17H E. 101st St., New York. 


101 RANCH offer a delightful out- 
ing on the largest ranch in the world; 
real ranch life and a general good 
time. Horses, saddles, private rooms, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentiemen. For beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet address 
Miller Bros., Riverside Camp, Bliss, 
Okla. (If ordering booklet through 
curiosity enclose 10c, stamps.) 


GEO.H.WILSON,The World’s Cham- 
pion Dancer, has written a booklet, 
“Vaudeville, Stage Dancing and Enter- 
taining.” It’s absolutely free and very 
interesting. Address Wilson's Vaude- 
ville School, 261 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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BN, 
RATA 


No Other Emollients 
So Pure, So Sweet, So 
Speedily Effective As 





a on oe Ee 


EMOLLIENT, SANATIVE, ANTISEPTIC, 
FRAGRANT & REFRESHING. 


And Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure. 
For rashes, itchings, cha- 
, inflammations, irrita- 
tions, blotches, red, rough 
hands, itching, tender feet, 
and sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing, they are indis- 
pensable to all sufferers from 
skin troubles. 
Bue de ia Pax Po 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris 


x; Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, 
Props. s@~Post-free, Cuticura Book. 











(Established 1879.) 

‘“‘Cures While You Sleep.”’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGUISTS. 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 0c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada 




















of self and sex will not 
excuse infraction of Na- 


[cr ecit end of the laws 


A Happy 
Marriage 


has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


SEXOLOGY 


Cllustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


It contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


“Sexology” is endorsed and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government and the most eminent physicians, preach- 
ers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table ‘of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 


ture’s decree. The knowl-]. 
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MENNENS 
eu2 TOILET POWDER 


TALCUM 
Unsettled Weather 


of Spring months, with its raw chill winds, is especiall 
hard on delicate complexions, unless protected an 
kept soft and clear by daily use of 


MENNEN’S faruss POWDER 


A delightful healing and soothing toilet necessity, 
containing none of the risky chemicals found in cheap 
2t powders imitating Mennen’s. Just get 
Rit of using Mennen’s every day of 
year, @ er 
shaving and 
after bathing. 
Put LS n 
non - refilla- 
ble boxes, for 
our yrotec- 
jon. If Men- 
nen’s face is 
on the cover, 
it’s genuine 
and a guarantee of 
purity. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. 1. 
Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Seria: No. 1542. 








Sample Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Vio- 


let( Borated) Talcum 
« Ithasthe 








$ 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin ¥ 
Gum « « 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


alll 


ae 


ae 
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POPES EOEFESESFESFSEEFEEEESEOO®D 


All Others are Imitations. 
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WANT TO HEAR 


the conversation of your friends—music- 
singing? Are you "hard of hearing" and 
denied these ser If you are not 
totally deaf—nor born deaf-your hopes 
may revive, because relief is at hand. 
The Way Ear Drums (which I invented 
and protect by patents in the U. S., also 
in foreign countries), gave me perfect 
hearing after 25 years of deafness. 
They will help you. If you have 
tried other ear drums without success, do 
not infer that mine will also fail. Way 
Ear Drums are entirely different from any other on the market. 
They are invisible, do not hurt, will not collapse in the ear and 
are so sensitive that they catch the faintest Reve Easily applied. 

Write me today. Geo. «Way, 402 Majestic Bldg. Detroit Mich | 


DO YOU 















A FAIR OFFER ! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA. 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 





Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


None 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 











When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 
k 


f 
Jt 


° == “ SS Rs, 
a wy 
~~ For the Overworked A) 


Work and worry of a business 
life, the cares of house and the strain 
of society, tend to lessen the vitality of 
men and women, often bringing about 
a state of collapse. You are not sick, 
but nature has been overtaxed; your 


sleep does not refresh, your energy is P 


lacking and you have lost your gripon 
m= the good things in life. These are the 
im warnings-the system mustbe strength- 
m ened. Atthiscriticaltime,the remedy is 


| the Best Tonic 
7 Being an extract of rich barley malt 


a and choicest hops, it not only furnishes 


it 
| nourishment in predigested form, but 
acts as atonic, giving you a desire for 
| food and furnishing your system the 
1 power to draw quicker, better 
| and greater energy from what 
youeat. The gentle, soothing 
effect of the hops restores 
your nerves to their normal 
state, causing peaceful and 
refreshing sleep, strength- 
ening the brain and giving 
new lifetothe tired muscles. 


| Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic 


Will strengthen the weak and 


<7ep 
ery {from sickness. 
sist nursing mothers. 


5c at all Druggists 
Insist Upon the Original 
Guaranteed under 
the National Pure rae as 
U. 8. Serial No. 192: 
Bookletand Picture entitled “Baby's 
First Adventure” sent free on request 


Pabst Extract Dept. 21 Milwaukee, Wis. 








A Vital Issue 


Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 
"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy" 


————. ==, 
— ——— 





This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,’’so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 


secures a wonderful range of pure reme- 
dial action, without trace of depressant or 
drug effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
onan promptly and safely reaches the cause 


**Grip,”’ Colds, Headache, 

Neuralgia, Indigestion, Nervous- 
| ness, and Brain Fag 
Prevents much sickness. 


Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘*Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr Eomunp Muraray, a well-known lawyer. of Brooklyn, N Y . writes 
“I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experi 





ence has led me to gm eheve, in spite of sensation mongers. that itis 
infallible My mother. now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect. other than benefit, v uld certainly make 
itself felt in a person of her years. I conscientiously recommend Or- 
angeine to all my friends an acquaintances ' 

Dae H R Goopett, Memphis, lenn , writes ‘ It is four years since 
I commenced using Orangeine. and my regard for it as a therapeuts 
cal agent has constantly increased, that it gives prompt and pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous headache, neuralgia. indigestion. lassitude, 


and the majority of minor ills, there can be no doubt I consider it 
both a luxury and a necessity “* 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 


ASST OLD ie Gr. 


ae ‘ ; 1s al 
athic rituratio> ° 
Wand ah Blue FI aoe 














Total aly 5 Gre. 
25c. Package FREE For Honest .Test 


Send postal for prominent experience and testimony, with | 
PACKAGE FREE FOR HONEST TEST. Orangeine is sold by 4 
druggists, or mailed on receipt of price 10c package (2 powders): 
package (6 powders); 50c package (15 powders), ($l package (35 bn 
ders). 


The Orangeine Chemical Co. 15 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO 


A natural spring water bottled at the springs. It has been before 
the public for thirty-five years and is offered upon its record of results 
accomplished. To those who have tested it there is no need to speak; 
to those who have not we would like to send medical testimony as 
to its merits in the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Inflammation of the Bladder and all 
Uric Acid Troubles. There is no “Tablet” or other concentrated 
form of this water—it is sold as it flows from the earth only. Like 
every article of merit, this water is counterfeited. Buy only of 
dealers who are above suspicion. 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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with grandchildren going to school. | 


| ama grandmother Kosmeo has kept my skin youthful 
and my complexion clear, therefore I know that it will make your com. 
plexion clear and you 


Mrs. Creates a ; 
Graham’s Kosmeo Perfect Complexion 


In a healthy, natural way Kosmeo cleanses the pores, stimulates 
the glands, increases the blood circulation and feeds and nour- 
ishes the skin tissues, thereby keeping the skin free from flabbi- 
ness, wrinkles, cbapping, pimples, blackheads, and all ordinary 
blemishes. It protects the skin from tan, freckles and sunburn 
For men’s use after shaving it promptly allays all irritation. 


Price 50 Cents. At all first-class dealers, or by mail postpaid. 
4 Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 
: Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 































OXYDONOR Makes you Master of Disease— 
Without Physician or Medicine. 

OXYDONOR is not a cure, but constrains the human body to cure itself, according to its own laws, 
through its own means, its organs, . 

OXYDONOR causes disease to disappear from the human organism by simply bracing the vital process 
to the mastery of the devitalizing process. It extinguishes the dissolving chemical combustion of disease, and 
substitutes in its stead, the physiological process of vigorous life. In every form of disease the action ot 
OXYDONOR is the same—it intensifies Vital Force OXYDONOR starts in operation a fundamental Natural 
Law, before which disease of all kinds must yield 


PARALYSIS. 

Mrs. J. B. Hitchcock, Canton, N. Y., January 11, 1907, writes. I have used your Oxydonor very carefully 

in the treatment of Paralysis in my hands and arms, also for lameness in my right limb and hip caused ly a hurt, treating 

both at the same time. After a few days I could walk. also use my hands quite well. I inherited the Paralysis and expected 
to die with ‘t. but since using Oxydonor I have changed my mind, for / am not troubled with it now in the least. 

Write for our descriptive literature. It is important you should have it. It is mailed to you without cos 

BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is dut one genuine OXYDONOR, and that has t 

the originator and inventor—Dr. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name. 


61 Fifth &t., D it, Mich. — 
DR. H. SANCHE & CO.,; #32 tite Ave,'New'vork Nix. bu. s. a. 
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“High as the 
Alps in quality’’ 


AT THE TOP! 


High above all other eat- 
ing chocolates stands 


“GALA 
PETER.” 


Pure, wholesome 
and “irresistibly 
delicious.” 









































“You never grow tired of 


PETER’S. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, New Vork- 








SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Spare alee ace 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com. 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Sy)- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for theirown 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations. ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative. high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials. guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill, 
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For Infants 
Invalids 
and the 


Is Different 


BENGER’S FOOD is a self-digestive 
‘ood, possessing the all-important ad- 
vantage that in its preparation the de- 
gree of digestion can be determined 
with the utmost delicacy. For this 
reason, BENGER’S FOOD is different 
from any other food obtainable — it can 
be served so prepared as to suit the 
exact physical condition of the person 
for whom it is intended. 

BENGER’S FOOD can be enjoyed 
and assimilated with ease when other 
foods cannot be retained. 


Trial package and descriptive booklet on request. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd. 
Dept. R. 78 Hudson St., New York 
LAMONT, CORLISS & O0., Sole Importers 
























Here's Uood Luck to You 
FREE. We Are Giving| 50,000 
Away a Beautiful Solid 
Silver SWASTIKA PIN| LOVELY 


Free to Each Yearly Sub- GIFTS 
scriber to 


THE SWASTIKA “*iravises stony) 
(Published Monthly) 
Edited by Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall 
New Thought Editor of the Denver Sunday Post 
Devoted to the Message of Truth and Individuality Circulation 8 | 500 
THE SWASTIKA deals with New Thought Principles; 


Metaphysical and Psychological Personal Problems; 
Science; Practical Methods of Self-OCue 

































Strange Experiences in Psychi- ture; 
cal Research; Success Hints; 
True Ghost Stories; Socialistic Individualism; 
Philosophy; Hindu Philosophy. 








Among its contributors are some of the best known writers of the 
day, among whom are George Edwin Burnell; Yono Simada, the 
Japanese philosopher; Baba Bharati, editor “Light of India;” De 
George W. Carey, Grant Wallace, Professor Edgar Larkin, Grace 
M. Brown, Helen Wilmans and others. 


One Dollar a Year. Ten Ce 
Trial Subscription, 4 months for 25 cents. @== 
NO FREE SAMPLES 
You will want the following books by 
DR. McIVOR-TYNDALL: 

“Ghosts: a message from the 
Illuminati eee 
“How Thought Can Kill’. 
How to Read Thought ........... 12c. 
Proofs of Immortality .........- 12c. |. 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW ee eee 
Address: THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE, 

Dept. 222 Wahigreen Publishing Co. 

1742-48 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado, 


Has Your Bookseller The Swastika ? 
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On The Ground Gina of The) 


be used. ; 


ie toa hs Ss ee, ek 


ey 19South Street: 


{ 


erry 


Filmplate Premo 


Every subject can be accurately focused, whether film or plate 


A focusing camera which takes films or plates with equal facil- 
ity, which permits individual treatment of either, which is as 
compact and easy to operate as an exclusively film camera, 
which is provided with fine lens’ and shutter equipment—That’s 
the Filmplate Premo—the cantera you need. 


Prices: 314 x 414, $24.00; 3% x5%, $26.50; 4x 5, $26.50. 


Write to-day for our new illustrated catalogue. 


~ Rochester Optical Company 


Rochester, N.Y: 

















A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 


N Art Portfolio containing 10 pictures 
A of beautiful women representing differ- 

ent types from the 

Oriental Beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl of 
the Wild West. All 
made in the most beauti- 
ful and artistic colors. Size, 
7x 10 inches, made on art- 
ist stippled paper. Very ap- 
propriate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 

Sent prepaid together with 
our Art Catalog containing 
illustrations of over 300 mas- 
terpieces upon-receipt of 


50c. 


U. S. Postage, Currency, P.O. Money 
Order or Express Order. We are the 
publishers of t ion line of Den Pic- 
tures in the World. Address 


THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY, 
338A Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
FREE A Fen Drawing entitled ‘The First Monday" or ‘* Mother 


e's Washing On the Line” given free with each order. 
ture alone sells for 25c. everywhere. It's a good one. 



















ALL BY DAYLIGHT. 





There’s everything for 
Picture Making in the 


Kodak Box 


THE Box CONTAINS: 

No. 2 Brownie 
Camera, Brownie 
Developing Box, 
Film, Paper, 
Trays, Chemi- 
cals, Mounts. No 
Dark Room for 
any part of the 
work, and so sim- 
ple that the beginner can get good pic- 
tures from the start. 


Price Complete, $4.00 


Booklet of the Kodak Box, 
Svee at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 


No. 2 Brownie Camera. 
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You can own as 
good a boat as the best 
boat factory can build at a 
very great saving in price. 

21,311 inexperienced people built 
boats last year by the Brooks System 
of exact size patterns and illustrated 
instructions, covering every step of the 


work. 
CO SEES "Ree, tue 

trated Catalog 
quotes prices on patterns—knock-down 
frames with patterns to finish, and complete 
knock-down boats — launches — sailboats— 
rowboats and canoes. 
Greatly Reduced Prices. Patterns of 
rowboats and canoes, $1.50 to $2.00. 
Launches and sailboats 20 ft. and under 
$4.00 to $5.00. 21 to 30 ft. 
inclusive $5.00 to $10.00. 
Don’t fail to write at 
once for the catalog. 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money ré- 
funded. 

BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
1404 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S.A 
io St. Sag! Clty, Mich! 
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GET DAVERMAN’S NEW BOOK” 








(our Bi $1.90 Book of Pins BO in silver et and 14 wr) 


This book contains over 200 designs of practical pave douthe 
houses and flats and apartments ranging in price from $500 00 
to $20000.00. The greatest architectural publication in the world, 

DAVERMAN’S BUNCALOWS. 
A book of 50 designs, summer cottages and houses costing from 


$300.00 to $2000.00. Send 25c and 6c ame 








A $1,200.00 COTTACE. 
This house has been built over 2,900 times in all parte of the world for $1,200.00 and 
upwards complete. 

Full blue print working plans ~ { re] 00 
of this house, without change * 

We guarantee satisfaction. 

Take auvantage of our experience as mail order architects--- 
we plan homes for thousands. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE $1.00. 
Send for Art in Architecture. a magazine 
devoted to home building and furnishing. Sub- 
scription $1.00 a year. 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects. 
Established 1882 


46 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich, 



























etc. Send for catalogue. 
The W. H. Mallins Co., 


825 Franklin &t., Salem, Ohio, 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
°Mullins Steel Boats Hunting and Fishing Boats 
are the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can’t sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically inde- 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaran 

The ideal boats for pleasure, 
summer resorts, boat liveries, 
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- OWN A FACTORY 


Make concrete building blocks. Large profits and permanent 
business. Small capital required at first and easily ex- 
panded as business increases— The 


PETTYJOHN MACHINE 


is the standard. Sim- 

ple, cheap and thor- 
oughly practical. Sent 
on trial—fully guaran 

teed. ** This equipment 
will convert asand bank 
into a gold mine 


Particulars Free. PETTYJOHN CO., 669 N. Sth St., Terre Haute, ind. 









Write 

ie. ‘die Uatsiace Auto- Sparker 

starie and runes 

Gas Engines without Batteries, 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents, owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
switch necessary No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 








Catalog 
—_——_ 
tree 


with Water and dust proof. Fully guaranteed 
Eke. eS MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
mation, 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U S.A 





DIAMON ed cree 


oghey =p 


aad. pos are 


‘When the sto 
it with other diamonds which CONT MORE The 


isn’t t on ie ° omen yoa cyer 
NYG ou e 
YOUR OWN TE ens.” Don't beet rs 


tate—YOU can afford ‘one of oostam no matter w 


AT CASH PRICES. 
ni 


oak 
ey an pare. y 

sweetheart, i. “Gaughter or > eer an answering 8 

delight with one of these % uisite gems set in ring, 

locket Ask today for our FREE Catalogue of Dia 

and Jewelry, and make your selection at once, Our libe' 

will surprise you. 


THE SS eee = 
> Weretece,, 208 B55 State St., Ck 
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34 Years Selling Direct. || samme You Pay Us Nothing 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold di- 


rect from our factory to user fora third of a You can have any style bug- 
century. Weship for examination and approval ae ie” gy built just as you want it, 
and guarantee safe delivery. You are out noth- \ and shippmd without delay. 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. | Hvery i guaranteei for 
We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World ‘ two years. Buy direct from 
elling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of ’ 

ehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for large, free catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind, 


Ne. 511. Fine Full Leather 
Victoria Top Stanhope. Price 
complete, 107.50. As good 
as sells for $40.00 more. 






























Split Hickory Vehicles 


Until You Are Satisfied 





and get the best. 


This Valuable Book 
FREE 


§ Want To Send You One of 

These Valuable Books 
Just ask me on a postal card to 
send you one—mailed free to you. Greatest 
ever publis. for those who have use for 8 ve- 
hicle. Over 150,000 of these beautiful and valuable books 
sent to vehicle buyers throughout the U.S. Don’t 
buy a@ vehicle of any kind from anyone until you have 
read my book. Write me today — a postal will do. 

#4. ©. PHELPS, Presivent 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 212, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















We want to send you our large catalog, free, postpaid. It 
describes and illustrates in colors our “National Leader” 
and 150 other styles of “Oustom Made” Vehicles. Every 
m > m_trial,to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. We give a 2-Year Guaran 


vehicle we sel] 


\ 88, eto. 
rite for Free Money-Saving Caialog. 


U.S, 


goes oat o; 


tas so Dinsinnate Oo og 






















Denatured Grain Alcohol is Cheap Now 


CLOCAU’S 
ALCOHOL -GAS STOVE 


$1 Express Paid 
NEW IMPROVED MODEL 
Can do everything and more than a gas 
stove does. indlapousnble for nur- 
sery, sick-room, camping, shaving; curl- 
ing or flat iron; for tourists, boarders; 
light housekeeping, or wherever 
asis not available or desira- 
le. Vaporizes alcohol into gas, in- 
creasing its efficiency 8S times. Weighs but 80z. Cone 
sumes but a few cents’ worth of alcohol an hour. 
Will boil quart of water in 9 minutes. Smokeless and odorless. 
Uses all grades of alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of order. 
Safe; will sustain weight of 100 lbs. Extinguishes instantly (blows 
out like acandle). Non-explesive. Solid Spun Brass and NICKEL 
PLATED. Protecte:i by Asbestos lining. Sent anywhere. Express 
paid, @1. Beware of dangerous imitations. Genuine is stamped with 
OUR NAME gents Wanted. 


Glogau & Co., 1406 Dickey Bldg., Chicago 
























WITH ORDER 
























are as movable as a tent, as comfortable as a house; Water Tight Roof 
and Dry Matched Pine Floor. Light and Fresh Air in abundance. 
Enclose 2c stamp for handsome Illustrated Catalogue of our M. & M. 
Portable Houses, Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, etc. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


| Fight the “‘ White Plague’? with Fresh Air! 


tne 3 " 

It is an outrageous shame that so many people die needlessly of Tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis is generally nothing short of suicide. People coop themselves up in the 
stuffy, vitiated air of living rooms all day and night and then wonder why the ‘‘White 
Plague’’ slowly chokes them to death. Get out into the fresh air that God gave you! You 
have no excuse for breathing poison when for a few dollars modern devices make it 
possible to fill your lungs with the . 
















breath of life.’’—From Dr. Baker's 
address to tubercular patients. 


ee. VM, Portable | 
| & Open-air 
MM, Cottages| 
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w, Mich. 
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HAVE YOUR SPRING SUIT 


MADE IN NEW YORK 


and 


vour meastre $12.50 


If you write us a postal toda 
— mail you will receive FREE 


i our Hi Fash- 
ion ‘Catalog 
«New York Styles for Men” 
with Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 

FREE and prepaid also a_ large 
assortment of the Newest Spring 
Suiting samples with complete Outfit 
for taking your own measurements 
at home. 

What we have done for thousands 
of smartly dressed discerning men all 
over the United States, we certainly 
can do for you. And we honestly 
believe every dollar expended with 
us buys more Style, Quality and 
Value than two dollars spent in 
your home town. 

Try it and see for yourself—Re- 
member you take NO RISK in send- 
ing usa trial order. 

We guarantee to Fit you perfectly or re- 
fund your money without any argument 

We prepay express charges to any | 
part of Unned States. 

Send postal today, NOW, for Cata- 
log, Samples of Spring Suitings and 
Self-Measucement Outfit. 

It will bea revelation to you what 
**Made in New York" really means. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
N 729 to 731 Broadway, New Work City. 
Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the World. 
Reference by permis sion—Citizen's Central National Bank, New York. 
Est. 16 YEARs. NO AGENTS. NO BRANCHES 














Send ws 25 Cents 


To pay express charges, and we will 
= prepaid ce your home ad- 

dress, a good brush and a sample can 
of ROGERS STAINFLOORFINISH, 
the best Fioor Finish made, and also 
the best general finish for Furniture 
and all Interior Woodwork, Contents 
of can will cover 20 square feet, two 
coats. Mention color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malac yh. ete or Trans- 
parent. Stamps 

ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
makes old floors look new ‘makes all 
floors and all woods look beautiful; 
gives a highly artistic finish to painted 
as well as unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain like 
paint;is far more durable than varnish; shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches; is not affected by water; can be applied 
by anybody. Booklet Free. 











IG Ft. Steel Launch with 
Dp 

18-21-25 foot launches at proportion. la NPE n 

ate prices, All launches fitted with 


two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, has only 8 movin 


4 
ports. ear rowboats, $20.00. All boats fitted 
P need no boat house 
We are the largest manufacturers of 

pleasure boats in the world. Orders filled 

day they are received. We sell direct to 

user, outing out all middlemen’s profits. 

Free catslocue. 

MICHIGAN STEEL oe co. 
1290 Jefferson 


Sec, a ciehigna 


manera tts Motion Pictures 


‘lag -pocgpennl NECESSARY 

egies tae d‘‘Business Guide” sclisett 
) We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
peed a mg ysillustrated. One man can doit. 
jpportunity in any locality for 
by mn cy a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's tk, write to us 

and we'll tell youhow. Catal 


| AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €0., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg. ' CHICAGO, 


A CONCRETE 


Write me toa ay for my special Bro ition on 
lock, Sewer Pipe or Bric ackines 
or Concrete Mixers—large or small—90 Days’ 
tag, oi Don'tthink ofordering until you write 
Itmeans MONEY toyou. Sewer Pipe Book FREE 
or P vy big 114-page Concrete Book for 24c in stam 
iracle, President Miracle Pressed Stone Com any 
WRITE TODAY. 52 Wilder St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Daana C. Roses— 


are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over Fad vg experience. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds a for 
NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. Mailed 
free. Describes over 1, 000 varieties. ae how to grow them and all 
other desirable flowers, bi d 


THE DINCEE & CONARD Co., West Crove, Pa. 




















































Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. 35, DETROIT, MICH. 


| Water Motors $1.25 Up 


Attach to any faucet. With water pressure of 25 

| Ibs. and over, will run emery wheel, sewing and 
washing machine, freezer, lathe, fan, coffee grind 

ers, dynamo, etc. Vibratory Massa; ong? ant 
Motor $10.00. Reliable agents wanted. Ens 
ners send for catalogue Engine Indicators, 
educing Wheels, Planimeters. 


Address LIPPINCOTT SPEC. CO., NEWARK, N. J. 














FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept. N.280 North State St., Chicago 


Send for Free Copy 


100 page book, ‘‘Success in Specula- 
tion” mailed free on application to 


JOHN A. BOARDMAN & CO., 
53 Broadway, New York City 




















|[ AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YOR CITY 








™P ty Circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
rin our Large size$18. Money saver, maker. All 
wn easy, printed rules. Write factory for 

catalog, presses, type, paper, cards. 


Cards The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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In case you 
order direct © 
from us be 
sure and 


WHY NOT JOIN THE 


state size desired. 








AND WEAR THE SOCKS THAT 
HAVE BEEN THE STANDARD FOR 
NEARLY 30 YEARS. 


TRADE- x ALWAYS STAMPED ON 
MARK TOE. 


Here is one of our many popular styles 


2sWw 


This is a medium heavy weight cotton stocking de- 

signed for winter wear, has fast black uppers 
with an undyed natural combed Egyptian 

double sole. 

25 cents per pair or 6 pairs for $1.50, delivery 

charges paid to any part of U. S. upon 
receipt of price. 


> Sold by Dealers Generally 
Buy of Him When You Can. 


Whether you have ever worn socks or not 
WRITE TO-DAY for our beautifully illustrated catalog 


IN COLORS and keep posted on leading hosiery styles. 
WRITB 
Shaw Stocking Co., 208 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 














Bright, sparkling, beautiful. 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
possi cape 


For particulars, prices, etc., add 


Dept. G, 201 E. Van Buren Street, 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
For brilli 


rts. One twentieth the expense. 
ree with privilege of examination, 
ress 


THE R. GREGG MPG. & IMPT, CO. 
+ Chieago, Il. 





Suits 


to— 
measure. 
Late de- 
signs and 
patterns, 
up-to-date 
cut and fit 
not to be 
had incorm- 
mon ready- 
to-wear 
clothes, nor 
in any gare 
ments save 
those made 


















Li vingston 
Buliding 


Meyer 


Be Your OwnTailor 

















Get Your Own 
Clothes Without Cost 


and make money taking orders 
from your friends. You can build 
up a fine businessthis way. You 
can do it “‘on the side” or 
give all your time to it. We 
need Local Managers to take 
orders for Livingston Clothes 
to measure. 

Our new Style and Sample 
Book interests every man who 
sees it. It shows latest styles— 
fashion plates and samples of 
fabrics—that appeal to all good 
dressers. You get this book 
FREE. Just your name and ad- 
dress on a post-card mailed to 
us at once brings you book and 
samples by return mail. Thus you 
learn how to get Livingston 
Clothes—to measure—for about 
half what you would have to pay 
a local Tailor for clothes not as 
good. Send for this book at once. 
If you have any spare time, say 
so and we will send you our 
proposition to Local Managers. 





They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings. are 
Rain-Repellent, and 
have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 
Touch 
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e » e * 
Fireside Travel in Foreign Lands 
It is a fact that the United States is the home of more pleasure- 
seeking, and business travelers, in foreign lands, than any other 
country on the globe. And wealth is not the only equipment of these 
travelers, for as a rule they have read and studied about the countries 
they are to visit long before setting out. This sort of reading and 


study is made interesting through the illustrations, colored maps, and 
authentic descriptive matter to be found in the ten large volumes of 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopzedia 


For those who wish to probe deeper there will be found an excellent summary 
of the physical, political, and commercial features of every country in the habitable 
world, with special reference to our own United States. An evening with your 
family or friends in England, France, Holland, 


Germany, etc., around the library table, often The complete set of 
affords more real, intellectual enjoyment than | consists of 10 mas- 


many a heedless globe-trotter realizes—and the | *iye yolumes., ety 
broadening effect of such knowledge lays the | 7% inches. The 


best foundation for lifelong usefulness in the | pounds, and fills 


i i ca , ivi 2»? | a two-foot shelf. 
pursuit of things that make ‘‘life worth living. ny 5 


There are one hundred or more beautifully | ¢4 from new type. 

. ‘ e half Russia sets 
colored maps, verified from the latest authorita- are hand bound iat 
tive sources. The maps alone are worth more | tote “binderies in 


than the price of the entire set. No Age gy Ae a 

‘ leaf letteri th 
Write for our complete pamphlet of | back. with” thead- 
colored plates, maps, awe pages, and | bass. onine eaces. 


bindings—sent FREE. dress your letter to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept., 5 Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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The most precious thing in the world is your brain. Not 
all the wealth of Rockefeller can buy it from you. But a 
brain unapplied has no value at all. The application of 
brain power 1s the great secret of the modern world. 


The HARMSWORTH SELF—EDUCATOR MAGAZINE tells you how to 
apply your brain. 


It does not matter at all whether you are a clerk or a 
tailor, a cotton spinner Jor an engineer, an artist or an 
artisan. This magazine 1s made for you. Your work in life, 
whatever it 1S, 1S dealt with here. 


Nothing like it has ever been published before. Such a 
staff of teachers has never before been at your command. It 
1s the creation of many minds concentrated on a great pur— 
pose. Only after years of experience and the tireless 
energy of many lives can such a creation come into being. 
The SELF-EDUCATOR stands for an expenditure of brain power 
and an outlay of capital which nothing but the force of a 
great idea can justify. 


You may live without it. It is not essential to your 
existence. So you may scorn the express and ride ina 
stage-coach. But the stage-coach will arrive long after 
the train, and somebody else will have seized your opportun-- 
ities. 


The face of the world changes. The reign of wealth has 
passed. Brains may buy fortunes, but millions of money can- 
not buy a brain. Brains are made, not bought. 


Your future is with you. Make it with this magazine or 
without it. But MAKE IT. 


The HARMSWORTH SELF—EDUCATOR MAGAZINE is not a magazine 
to catch your cent a day. Do not buy it“"unless you are in 
earnest with your life. But if you are in earnest, if you 
believe the world has something for you to do, HARMSWORTH 
SELF—EDUCATOR MAGAZINE will help you do it. 


It will bring some of the finest minds in the world in 
tune with yours. 

Start your subscription NOW. $3 for one year, twice—a— 
month, or send 15 cents for a single issue to 240 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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New Edison Records 


HE delight with which you heard the first Record on your Edison 








Phonograph returns with every new Edison Record that you buy, 
Every month twenty-four new Records are added to those which 
are available for your enjoyment. They are on sale at all Edison stores 
on the 27th of the month. The new records for April are especially good. 
Go to your store the day they are ready and hear them. You will not 


leave the store 
at home. 





THREE BOOKS FREE 


If you wish to know what each 
one of these Records is about, 
write for April Supplemental Cata- 
logue. If you wish to know more 
about the new Records write for 
the April Phonogram. Ifyou wish 
a complete list of all the Edison 
Records, write for Complete Cata- 
logue. Write to-day so as not to 
forget it, but all three will be mailed 
any time after March 27th. 





homies Bin, 


without at least half a dozen to try on your Phonograph 


he April List 


On Sale at All Edison Stores on March 27th 
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NI CN CHINN cs dnecdoveesasenesereacsosacesies Edison Concert Band 


Se BOOS FO BD CRs cbc cccccncccseveccteseescceecsseeenscasses ee Ada Jones 
9508 Captain Baby Bunting (Helf).............ccccccccseeeeeeeeees Byron G. Harlan 
95099 Angel's Serenade (Braga-Hasselman) Harp Solo............ Charles Schuetze 
GOD  FOCCWOT, TORT OOY CRO WOIED) ccc cccccccesccccscecccsssescsess Irving Gillette 
9511 The Precious Name (Doane)...................+-: ...Edison Mixed Quartette 
9512 If Anybody Wants to Meet a Jonah, Shake Hands With Me (Hoyt) 
Arthur Collins 
9513 National Fencibles March (Sousa)...............-.00+: Edison Military Band 
ee. ee Ge I nn cs oc cenceadssecesuaséecedaeesebeaasuean Harry Anthony 
9515 When Bob White is Whistling in the Meadow (Rosenfeld) Harlan & Stanley 
9516 If You Want to Pick a Fuss, ait till the Sun Shines (Furth)...Bob Roberts 
9517 The Silvery Brook Waltz (Braham)............ Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9358 That's What the Rose Said to Me (Edwards).............. ouise Le Baron 
9519 My mages gC Serr ra Collins & Harlan 
MR de Rarer. Billy Murray and Chorus 
9521 Popularity March (Cohan) Banjo Solo................cceceees Vess L. Ossman 
9522 The Tale the Church Bell Tolled (Van Alstyne)........ Harry MacDonough 
9523 How Matt Got the Mitten (Original)............ Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
o524 The Bowery Grenadiers (Kelly). .......cccccccccccccccccsccccsceces . W. Myers 
9533 Sunbeam Dance (Rolfe) Bells Solo.............cseeecseveeeseess Albert Benzler 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do (Burt).........ccccccececess Edward Meeker 
9527 Flanagan on a Broadway Car (Original).................0ceeeeees Steve Porter 
9528 When the Roses Are in Bloom (Nattus).............. Edison Male Quartette 
9529 My Mariuccia Take-a Steamboat—Medley (Original)..Edison Military Band 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 

























AINSLEE’'S ADVERTISER 








USIC has always been enter- 
tainment for man and _ beast. 
Orpheus with his lyre could 

subdue lions. But there has never been 
a time when it was so easy for everyone 
to have music as it is right now with the 


Edison Phonograph. 


The beauty of the Phonograph is that it is everybody’s play- 
thing—not just yours and mine, but everybody’s—good for the 
whole family and the stranger within the gates. It’s an all-around 
household joy. 

You won’t believe this unless you hear it, and you can hear 
it without any trouble. Go to any place where they sell it—there 
are several in yourtown—listen to it. You will insist on taking it 
home that night. 


National Phonograph Company 
38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Did you ever have a woman do your 
shopping for you? 


Try it some time. We don’t mean to advise you to get your rela- 
tives or girl friends to buy your neckties or overcoats. Women 
are inclined towards white silk neckties and these generally begin 
to pall on a man and lose something of their prestine charm after he 
has passed through the first exuberance of his youth. But for these 
things which appertain indiscriminately to both sexes, for books, 
pictures, furniture, wedding presents, the thousand odds and ends 
that civilized people find necessary to life,—trust a woman to use 
good judgment and make a good bargain. 


There is a good reason for this, and it is not necessary to read 
Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species” or Professor James on psychology to 
find it out. Here it is and it is worth knowing. A woman drives 
a better bargain than a man, saves more money, makes what she 
spends go further, is a better all around economist than a man be- 
cause she always insists on getting just what she asks for!! A 
woman decides what she wants and then gets it. She knows 
what she wants before she goes into the store and she never allows 
the salesman to think for her. The storekeeper who tells her that 
he has something ‘‘just as good” loses her business in nine cases 
out of ten. She doesn’t want ‘‘something just as good.” She 
wants what she wants and not a substitute. Hence her success at 
the difficult task of making ends meet, and hence the fact that an 
advertiser with a really good article to sell is sure of success when 
he has an audience of women. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Ainslee’s 
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A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


BE SURE IT’S JAP-A-LAC, 


the original stain and varnish combined. Don’t accept anything but JAP-A-LAC—this caution is for your own 
protection, as there are inferior articles offered as substitutes for JAP-A-LAC, and claimed to be "just as good". 
Be sure the name JAP-A-LAC appears on the label. Some imitations have a name ending in "Lac". This is 
for the purpose of deception. Insist on the genuine. Our name and our trade mark appear on every can. 
Look for the Green Label. 

JAP-A-LAC is used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret. It produces a beautiful, 
lustrous, mirror-like finish that "wears like iron". JAP-A-LAC will save you many dollars a year by its 
magical effect in renewing the finish on scuffed or scratched Furniture, Floors, Interior Woodwork, and all 
articles of wood or metal. 

Get JAP-A-LAC to-day. All sizes, from 15c to $2.50. For Sale by Paint, Hardware 

and Drug Dealers. Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. ‘ 
If building, write for our complete Finishing yyot er does not keep FAP-A-LAC, 
Specifications. They will be mailed free. ve ac. (e 
Our Architectural Green Label Varnishes 
are of the highest quality. 


xcept for rhe 
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4 which is t mailing, and 
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Rio Grande Land, Water & Power Co, 


Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres :. Irrigated Land 
carn 9290.28 vonm FOr YOU 


I Will Sell It To You For 


$2. 


Irrigated, under 


cultivation, rea 


toearnat least 


&. W. SHUTT, President 








reat Southwest, in selected crops, are mude to 
oe $300 to 81 ,000 a year per acre over and above 
ee entire cost of cultivating them 
one who knows the country “will tell you that 
ahes! ogee the een teat way in the world to g 

a large manent income for a small 
onsiaw wa hy - et ‘hold of a few acres of irriga- 
ted land in the Great Southwest. ALBU: 

But always before it has required at least 
afew hundred dollars and it has been necessary for 
the investor to live on the land and develop it. 

Now, my company makes it rigated 1 for you to 
get ten acres of the finest bak ated land in the 
world if you can save 62.50 a 

You can goand live on it~absolutely assured that 
ftcan be made earn 83,000 to 610,000 every year 
without fail. 

Or you can remain in your = position aad. 
add almost that much to what you e 

For my company will cultivate your ‘property for 
a@smali share of the crops. 

You don’t have to know. a thing in the world 
about farming. 

Now, I can and will prove all this from the 

hest authorities in the land 
1 you have to do is—write me and say, 

“Prove Ser me that ten acres of your land can 

made net from 83,000 to 610, 0000 year above 
all cost Ay cultivating s."° 

I have the proof, so read what my company 
will do for you. a 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 

You must pay my company 6@2.50a week 
or as much more as you like. 

Instead of your having to pay interest Publite 
on deferred payments, I agree, for my 
company, to pay Tog b% per annum on 2 
the money you Jaralep 

I also bind my mnmeney to fully irri- 
gate your land and turn itoverto you 
under full cultivation whenever you 
desir» to mature your contract. 

€2.50 a week will mature your con- 
a. in 10 years, 

But after you have paid 82.50 a week 
for three years, or the same tota! amount 
in a shorter time, I agree and bind my 
company to lend you enough money to 
make all oo payments and mature 
your contrac 

a the land will be fully irrigated and 
completely under cultivation, so your firet year’s 
crop should net you enough over and above the cost 
of cultivating it to fully pay your loan. 

‘ou would then own land outright that can be 
made to net you 83,000 to 810,000 a year. 

Can you hope in any other way as safe and sure as 
this to have so large an income in a few years! 


U know, or can easily learn from United States 
Government Reports, that irrigated lands i: the 


FB, 
an 


" 
« 
Sar ath 


$250 a month} 


Old Atma ' 


50 a Week 


Not fn all ba world have I 
ever heard of so goodan op- 
portunity for men of smali 
m 


In this small space I cannot 
tell you all the steps that have 
been taken to saf d your 


Bernalillog money in every way 
This is investenet nt— not specula- 
tion—yet you get returns equal to those 
from successful speculation. 

And al! the while y ouare secured against 
loss by the finest farm land in the world, 
and your interest in water-rights that t no 
man could buy for a million dollars. 

There is no question like finding gold or 
striking oll about this — 
The land is there for all tim 
The water ig there for all time to nourish 
and fertilize 
You don’ ‘ core to dig in the ground deeper 
than to plant seed 
There are no insects that destroy crops in this 
country, 
Epa is no chance for drought. 
re is no chance known to man fora single 
crop failure. ever, 
And theabundantcropsof large and in every other 
way superior hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
equaled in only a very few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. But lam going to prove by case 
after case that ten acres of this property can be made 
to net you 83,000 Ag 610,000 a year, according to the 
kind of crops grown. 
The difference is not aoe to location of land or 
season or anything of the kin 
The land is near a as and growing city — 
Albuquerque—the largest city in New Mexico. 
Our main irrigation canal to run through the Aa Se 
The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs thro 
‘\S © our land from end to end. 
Ita And ourown electric line fs to supp! y additional on 
Sand cc onvenient transportation to every section of th 


If you want to see the country for yours you 
with the next party I take to look at the propert 
weve — friends can band together and. Den 
sen 

5 Orlwill send you names of prominent men who have gone 

r will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 

é bea this is the merest outline of what I will show you in 
eta: 


There are many features of this Secured Land Contrace 
that make it safe and profitable which I haven’t space to 
touch upon 
lam only attempting to make it clear to you that if you can 
possi bly save 82.50a week you can ne land that can be made 
to net you a three to ten oe dollar income ina few years. 
Don’t doubt—1 have proo 
I have promis~d to lay it Sitere you. All you have to do is to 
write for it—that can’t cost you a cent more than postage. 
And as fast as the mails can carry, I will send you proof that 
as sure as crops ¢row where climate, soll and water conditions 
are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few years. 


*_ne & 


can go 
» Or you 
a repre- 


$ 
Now, not to hurry your decision in the least, but to protect the price, 
A write me personally at once. 

For after the first lot of ten acre tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
But | make this promise, 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms un 
our land should be already contracted for from this one ad vertisemen t. 

Now, write at once. 
that, iF could, I would not tel 
investment. 
put in an advertisement. 


E. W.SHUTT. President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 


Every man or woman who answers this advertise 
tess, of course, all 


I can = ¢ nothing more in this advertisement except 
you all you can confidentiy e rom this 

For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 

Address mg personally,and believe me sincerely, 


676 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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The Time 
to Act is NOW 


As long as death is certain and its coming is 
uncertain, every man with responsibility must 
admit that the time to act is now. In its sixty-four 

years of history the: Mutual Life has paid its policy 
holders 788 millions becausé they acted on the idea that 
the time to act is now. This vast sum would have been 
vastly greater had it included the patronage of men with 
equal means, in equal health, with equal needs, who failed 
to apply the truth that the time to act is now. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


has done untold good, has brought untold comfort to the 

needy as it has faithfully discharged its accruing obligations, 
but it has no way of helping the man who does not come 

to realize that the time to act is now. Let us show you 
what can be done to-day. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult 
our nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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irit int PEARS 


leave 1t in the store 


Gitekeane nthe. Hand 
is worth two (aie eee 
inthe store F 





a 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 














oNature, my child. 
= has given you useful 
(and beautiful jewels. stron 
“pearls of teeth, and these you 
must wisely care for” 
Rupifoam, the sparkling. 
fragrant dentifrice.is what. 
you must use to cleanse pre. 
serve and beautify these 
priceless gems. 


Lte-member, TiS WISE TO USE 


ws 
; 25 CENTS LRUBLLOAM r 


AT DRUGGISTS 
SAMPLE FREE ipes* E.W. Hoyt & Co. 
; Le 


LOWELL, MASS. J 
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PPE EE ( Hasn't scratched yet” 


REGISTERED 190; BY BON ami co 





A SCOURING SOAP The Best Scouring Soap Made | 
\ METAL POLISH 
A GLASS CLEANER 


(15 y'r's He m'kt.) 























“No Spring 
Medicine’’ 


The sure, skillful way to avoid the ‘dopey’’ feeling in 


spring is to quit the winter diet and clean up the inside of 
the body with nourishing easily digested food. Try some 
cooked fruit, a soft boiled egg or two, piece of hard toast, 
cup of hot Postum and a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream. 
A few days will make you new and on a solid basis. 


There’s a Reason for 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





